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Its delicate flavor is 
protected all the way 
from the chum to your 
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Always delicious . .. 
rich in Vitamin A — 
it’s the butter that 
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taste better! 



Swift's Brook¬ 
field Eggs — the 

white stays firm, 
the rounded yolk 
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Stays that way. 
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family goes for. Ripe, tangy cheddar smoothly 
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OF THE MONTH 



Fred's trouble is, he 
aims to propose to as 
many girls as possible! 
Coping with the consequences are his 
purse-string aunt. Marjorie Main, and be- 
rattled attorney, Keenan Wynn, who are 
kept hopping faster and funnier than 
wienies on a hot griddle. 


For the musicals of distinction, like “Show- 
boat” and “An American In Paris”, there 
is only one producer in the world. It is 
M-G-M, the company that has just turned 
out another ringing success. 


Titled invitingly “The Belle of New 
York”, this Technicolor refreshment in¬ 
carnates the tender and merry side of 
the glamorous big town. Fred Astaire 
is its American in Manhattan, 
a free-handed, light-footed 
cosmopolitan millionaire. 


Coming home one cold, blue dawn. Fred 
meets nymphlike mission girl, Vera-Ellen. 
His reform is immediate and miraculous. 
Fred’s so happy he literally dances on 
air. in a show-stopping novelty that will 
baffle you even more than his “ceiling” 
dance in “Royal Wedding”. 

Vera-Ellen also reforms! Divesting her¬ 
self of modest mission garb, she emerges 
like a butterfly from the chrysalis, in 
opera hose and lace! 

The winged loveliness of “The Belle of 
New York” takes its airy beat from the 
melodic new songs of Warren and Mercer, 
its airy brush from the brilliant Techni¬ 
color palette, and its infectious buoyancy 
from the inspired rhythm and groovy 
teamwork of Astaire and Vera-Ellen. 

Their expertness is particularly appar¬ 
ent in the exquisite skating-in-Central 
Park number, a Currier and Ives print 
come to life. 

All in all, we think you ought to step out 
with that bundle of charms, “The Belle 
of New York”! 


“THE BELLE OF NEW YORK” starring 
FRED ASTAIRE, VERA-ELLEN and 
MARJORIE MAIN with Keenan Wynn, 
Alice Pearce, Clinton Sundberg and Gale 
Robbins. An M-G-M picture in color by 
Technicolor, screen play by Robert O’Brien 
and Irving Elinson, screen adaptation by 
Chester Erskine, from the play by Hugh 
Morton, music by Harry Warren, lyrics by 
Johnny Mercer, directed by Charles Wal¬ 
ters, produced by Arthur Freed. 
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More than 90 million people 
ride Trailways every year! 


A o change qf bus 
on your racaiion 
when you travel by 


m/unvAYS 

Smi ! 


SAVl YOUR MONfY! 

Trailways’ low fares are 
20-25% under cheapest 
trains! You ride Trailways 
for less than the cost of 
driving your own car! 

SAVl YOUK NCRVtS! 

Arrive fresh and relaxed. 
Skip the strain of driving in 

SAVt YOUK CAK! 

For short, essential trips in 
town. It may have to last 
longer than you hope. 

HCART-OF-TOWN ARRIVAL! 

No long taxi trips from dis¬ 
tant terminals. You leave 
and arrive near hotels, 
stores, theatres. 

UNMATCHED SAFETY! 

Trailways’ outstanding 
safety record shows fewer 
accidents than any inter¬ 
city bus system. Trailways 
is proud of its experienced 
drivers,manyhavingdriven 
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Only COLGATE 
DENTAL CREAM 

HAS PROVED SO COMPLETELY IT 

STOPS BAD 
BREATH*! 

"SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
7 OUT OF 10 CASES, COLGATE’S INSTANTLY STOPS 
BAD BREATH THAT ORIGINATES IN THE MOUTH! 



For "all day” protection, brush your teeth 
right after eating with Colgate Dental 
Cream. Some toothpastes and powders 
claim to sweeten breath. But only Colgate’s 
has such complete proof it stops bad breath.* 



Colgate’s wonderful wake-up flavor is the 
favorite of men, women and children from 
coast to coast. Nationwide tests of leading 
toothpastes prove that Colgate’s is preferred 
for flavor over all other brands tested! 



Yes, science has proved that brushing teeth 
right after eating with Colgate Dental 
Cream stops tooth decay best! The Colgate 
way is the most thoroughly proved and 
accepted home method of oral hygiene 
known today! 



No Other Toothpaste or Powder 
OF ANY KIND WHATSOEVER 
Offers Such Conclusive Proof I 


Get PURE,WHITE f SAFE COLGATE* Today! 



ETTERS 


ACROSS THE EDITORS’ DESKS 


We mentioned recently in these columns 
a theory we’ve had for some time, namely, 
that almost as many individuals start 
reading magazines at the last page and 
work toward the front, as the other way 
around. An informal survey we’ve just 
made supports this belief. It also reveals 
that most of the back-to-front readers are 
women. This we wrote off as an illogical 
feminine quirk, until we received the fol¬ 
lowing letter, which explains the sense 
behind the method: 

Dear Editors: In your Letters column a 
correspondent suggests that many read¬ 
ers may overlook many fine editorial fea¬ 
tures just because they are on the back 
pages of the magazine. Well, to answer: 
it is now 11 p.m. Having cleaned up sup¬ 
per and got two boys bathed and to bed, 
I started reading The American Maga¬ 
zine from back to front, as I always do. 
This way I miss nothing. The frosting 
comes last (the stories), whereas if I were 
to read the stories and articles first I 
might never get to the cartoons, quizzes. 
Interesting People and other short fea¬ 
tures, if I ever put the magazine down 
once. So you should be happy to know 
that your back pages get read first! 

Mrs. R-M- 

Canton, Ohio 

We are indeed happy, and especially so 
because the above letter was followed by 


Sirs: I’ve just finished reading the edi¬ 
torial, Little Things (Jan.), and, well—I 
guess we all get so involved in the great 
world problems that we forget those 
things that make life rich and full. This 
editorial and the December one on Last¬ 
ing Friendship are worthy of long re¬ 
membrance, so I plan to cut them out, 
and always through life I’ll be reminded 
of the beauty of friendship and the im¬ 
portance of Uttle things. 

Eileen Bonney 

Terre Haute, Ind. 


We hope that Miss Bonney will find this 
month’s editorial, on page 52, equally 
worth clipping. 

When Dr. Faith Fenton, Cornell Univer¬ 
sity nutrition expert, told American 
Magazine families how to have More 
Meat for Your Money (Jan.), we thought 
she’d mentioned just about every kind of 
new-fangled meat dish and meat substi¬ 
tute under the sun. She offered recipes for 
braised rabbit, broiled colt, whale steak, 
and fried turtle, among others. That was 
nothing, however, compared to the hitherto 
unheard-of eatin’ treats which have since 
been suggested by readers of the article. 
Here’s one from a bank president: 

Gentlemen: . . . There was recently intro¬ 
duced into America from Argentina a 
fur-bearing animal known as nutria. The 
flesh is pink and tender, can be baked, 
fried, stewed, or barbecued. The animal 
is clean, strictly vegetarian. Thousands 
are being taken by trappers in Louisiana, 
Texas, Mississippi, and Florida. Preju¬ 
dice has prevented the meat being used 
for food to any extent, but its delicious¬ 
ness is overcoming that. . . . The nutria 
is here to stay. 

D. L. McPherson 

Abbeville, La. 

There were plenty of others, however, who 
weren’t eager to experiment One woman, 
who runs an antique shop in Indiana, an¬ 
nounced simply, “Colt steaks? No thanks. 
I’m not that hungry.” Another writes: 

Dear Sir: I sizzled like our bi-annual 
steak when I read Dr. Fenton’s article. 
The only horse in our town is a sway- 
backed nag that pulls the garbage wagon. 
Can’t imagine him gracing our dinner 
table. And since we’re in the center of the 
U.S.A., whale is in short supply. Why 
wasn’t there any recipe for boiled owl? 

Mrs. Vincent Roeder 

Dodge Center, Minn. 

{Continued on page 8) 
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r Wsm\ Ulcfodei mUtcumj... 
tabu, ifou'w gofMOMY" back oh tfo<i! 


Like most people, you’ve probably done a lot of 
worrying about the future. For it's a fact that 
most people die too soon—or live too long! In 
other words, most people die before they’ve had 
time to save enough money to meet all future 
needs... or they live longer than the money 
they’ve set aside can be made to stretch. 

And that’s where Mutual Of New York can 
step in to make your money worries melt away. 
For there’s a “MONY” life insurance policy to 
meet every money problem! Policies tailored to 
your individual needs—to provide Insured Income 
for the future—and to strengthen your present 
insurance and Social Security protection. 

And when you’ve got “MONY” back of you, 
your future is secured by one of America’s oldest 
and strongest life insurance companies. 

So call in a “MONY” adviser and let him show 
what he can plan for you. He stands ready to 
give you the full benefit of his experience and 
intensive training in fitting life insurance to indi¬ 
vidual needs. For more information, fill out the 
coupon and send it in today! 




UTUAL Qf N ew Y ork 


Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
Broadway at 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

CfiRsr in c America 


1 would like information about a “MONY” policy 
to meet the following needs: (please check). 
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( ) College education for my children 
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Inside this "weather machine” is a "simulated 
skin” which can change its temperature—even per¬ 
spire. By seeing how well various fabrics keep skin 
temperatures from changing in the weather churned 
up by this machine, Du Pont research seeks to find 
out just what a fabric needs to make you more com¬ 
fortable—and how a fiber can contribute to those needs. 








Finding out more about how a fabric acts 
to make you "comfortable” is one of the 
jobs of Du Pont fiber research 

You may say a fabric has a cool or warm "feel”—but that 
isn’t all it needs to make it comfortable when you wear it. 

Actually, clothing comfort depends on how well a fabric 
keeps your body temperature at an even level. But nobody 
knows just how a fabric does it to conform with changing 
weather conditions. 

This "weather machine” developed by Du Pont is helping 
to find the answer. Fabric is placed inside it over "simulated 
skin.” Then the machine creates hot, muggy climates, stirs 
up chilling breezes, to see how well the fabric keeps the "skin” 
comfortable. 

You will someday wear even cooler, more comfortable 
clothes in summer, warmer yet lighter winter clothing, as a 
result of such experiments. Du Pont scientists find out what 
a fabric needs and then build qualities into a fiber to supply 
those needs. 

Each of Du Pont’s man-made fibers is man-planned to have 
properties useful to you—in a combination nature doesn’t 
supply. Nylon, Rayon, Acetate, Orion* acrylic fiber. Dacron* 
polyesterfiber —each of these Du Pont fibers has its own place 
in your life to bring you "better things for better living . . . 
through chemistry.” 

Textile Fibers Department, E. /. da Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), W'ilmington, Delaware. Du Pont makes only the fibers — 
not the fabrics or finished products shown. 

*DU -ONT TRADE ...» 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING .. . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 



A man might be astonished that 
such a luxurious dress costs so 
little. But a woman would know 
the answer: Du Pont acetate, a 
product of research. 







in the sonny setting of your 
choice: mountains, sea-shore, 
lakeland, National Parks, 
deluxe resort or quiet haven, the 
welcome sign is always out. Mail the 
coupon today; see your travel 
or transportation agent soon. 

CHOOSE FROM Canada’s 

RICH VACATION VARIETY 



“1 ETTERS 


(Continued from page 4) 


The article we published last month about 
tropical-fish raising as a family hobby— 
Angels in Your Living Room —brought the 
following query from an interested reader: 

Dear Editors: I have two questions: First, 
who took that perfectly beautiful photo¬ 
graph of the wide-eyed little boy staring 
into an aquarium? It is one of the most 
fascinating pictures I’ve ever seen. Sec¬ 
ond: which of the fish is the “angel”? 

R. L. Heath 

Chicago, Ill. 

Our full-color photograph was the work of 
Frances and Bruno Pellegrini, of New 
York, a husband-and-wife camera team 
who have a 3-year-old son and 2-year-old 
daughter. As for the angels, see then- 
photo below. 



We’re always encouraged when our efforts 
to find stories of religion in everyday life 
bring such responses as the following: 

Dear Sir: This is a belated appreciation 
for all the messages of inspiration I have 
received from The American Magazine 
through the years. I have been impressed 
by the fact that, though not a religious 
magazine in the generally accepted sense, 
there is seldom an issue which does not 
contain an article showing, not alone the 
need of getting back to religion, but some 
definite plan which has been worked out, 
and which works. Clarence Woodbury’s 
article, They Put a Parson on the Payroll 
(Jan.), is one of the best. 

Mrs. E. B. Keeler 

New York, N .Y. 

Other readers found their inspiration on 
another page of the same issue, in the story 
of our January “Family of the Month.” 
You’ll remember them as Dr. and Mrs. 
Stuart Mudd, of Haverford, Pa., and 
their 4 children, who find their own great¬ 
est satisfaction in trying to make the 
world a better place for the rest of us to 
live in. Here’s how one reader felt: 

Dear Editors: Have just finished the cur- 











rent “Family of the Month,” and think i 
the Mudds are the most fabulous so far. 

In the last paragraph of his article, Vance 
Packard says, “It is ordinary citizens like 
the Mudds, rather than national diplo¬ 
mats, who can forge a finer world.” He’s 
absolutely right. . . . This article should 
be a lesson to those of us who are in¬ 
clined to draw into our shell. The world 
cannot be better if people are not friendly 
and concerned about one another. 

Mrs. William Coleman 

Gettysburg, Pa. 

We agree heartily with Mrs. Coleman, 
and her letter reminds us that we have a 
perfect opportunity this month to demon¬ 
strate mutual sympathy and concern for 
one another. We can’t think of a better 
way to do this than by responding gener¬ 
ously to the 1952 American Red Cross 
fund appeal. The Red Cross represents the 
volunteer spirit in action, and its work de¬ 
pends on the support of individual citizens 
rather than an all-powerful government. 
Let’s give. 

As an American Magazine family 
health feature we recently published an 
article entitled Your Eyes Must See You § 
Through , by Liam O’Connor (Jarf). We 
didn’t know, until the mail began to come 
in, how many eye specialists we had 
among our readers. Here’s what a couple 
of professionals in the field thought about 
our contribution to the battle of the blur: 

Gentlemen: Congratulations to you and 1 
author Liam O’Connor. I have been P 
practicing optometry for 14 years and | 
my father for 22 years, and it is the first 
unbiased, authoritative, and informative | 
report on this subject I have read. 

Dr. Frederick Birch 

Coos Bay, Ore. 



Good Place -to flfork 


Sirs: Must admit I was somewhat tongue 
in cheek when I started to read, but found 
that the writer had done a thorough job 
of investigation and presented a factual 
report on the eyes and their care. 

Dr. Arnold A. Miles 
Detroit, Mich. 

A recently published short story entitled 
The Letter , by Stewart Toland, has filled 
our mailbags with enthusiastic comments. 
Here’s one: 

Dear Sirs: It’s hard to believe that any¬ 
thing could top Stewart Toland’s Gray 
Goose of Silence, published last October, 
for sheer beauty of prose. However, in 
my opinion, her latest story, The Letter 
(Jan.), is even better. I intend to save 
Miss Toland’s writing for my children to 
enjoy some day. 

Mrs. Robert E. Vigneau 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

We promise a sequel to Stewart Toland’s 

Gray Goose of Silence very soon. 

* 

ADDRESS YOUR LETTER TO: 

The Editors, The American Magazine, 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


Telephone people know from their experience 
over many years that the telephone company is 
“a good place to work.” 

Wages are good, with regular, progression 
raises. There is a complete Benefit and Pension 
Plan with all costs paid by the company. The 
work is interesting, with many opportunities 
for advancement. 


Last year, for instance, more than 45,000 
Bell Telephone men and women were promoted 
to higher jobs. 


Telephone people have found respect and 
opportunity in the business. They’ve found 
pleasant associates and fair play; significantly, 
about one out of every four new employees is 
recommended by a present employee. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








VACATION GUIDE 

to New York State 


/. 196 pages full of 
helpful vacation in¬ 
formation. 

2. 100 maps and 
drawings—75 full- 
color photos 

3, Full details on 
550 resorts in 15 
vacation regions 

Conveniently in¬ 
dexed by region, 
county, town 

S. Lists types of ac¬ 
commodations avail¬ 
able, and rates 

6. Gives locations 
of recreation and 
sport facilities 

7. Most complete 
guidebook ever of¬ 
fered by any state 

irSpyi 


New York Slate Department of Commerce 
Room 710,112 State Street, Albany 7, New York 
Send "New York State Vacationlands.” I am inter¬ 
ested in: A ( ) summer resort hotel, B ( ) city hotel, 
C ( ) adult camp, D ( ) tourist home, E ( ) sum¬ 
mer cottage, F ( ) campsite, G ( ) children’s camp, 
H ( ) dude ranch. I would like information sent from 
resort areas checked. 


1. tD Adirondacks 

2. □ New York City 

3. Q Catskills 

4. □ 1000 Islands- 

St. Lawrence 

5. □ Niagara Frontier 

6 . □ Finger Lakes 


8 . □ Long Island 

9. □ Mohawk Valley 

10. □ Central New York 

11. □ Hudson-Taconic 

12. □ Genesee Valley 

13. □ Chautauqua- 

Allegany 

1*. □ Capital District 
15. □Southern Tier 


(Books will be mailed oi 


Fiissy Side 

OF THE STREET 


HOW’S THAT? Prevented from jumping 
off a bridge, a man in Baltimore, Md., 
sadly explained his trouble: “I am mak¬ 
ing too much money and don’t know 
what to do with it.” 

SLEEPLESS SERMONS: Sadly, a minister in 
New York exposed a new problem: 
“We’ve become so keyed up and nervous 
that it is almost impossible to put people 
to sleep with a sermon—and I tell you 
that’s a bad situation.” 



SOLD: Arrested for eating drinking 
glasses in a tavern, a man in Decatur, Ill., 
protested indignantly: “But I paid for 
every glass I ate.” 

TURN ABOUT: In Baltimore, Md., a rab¬ 
bit, fiddling with a .22 caliber hunting 
rifle, shot a man in the hand. 

THAT'S NOTHING?: Arrested for having 4 
wives, a man in Yonkers, N. Y., com¬ 
plained: “Nobody lets me do nothin’.” 

NO MORE TALK: In Smithsburg, Md., the 
fire department complained once more 
that it was having trouble fighting fires 
because people kept listening in on every 
alarm over the party telephone line and 
asking questions, finally got the county 
commissioners to install a private line. 

SUPER-CELLING: In Denver, Colo., the 
state penitentiary submitted its annual 
budget request, including an item of SI00 
for advertising and publicity. 

MARITAL WHOA’S: A woman in Boston, 
Mass., got her divorce after charging that 
her husband insisted on dancing a polka 
whenever the orchestra played a waltz. 
: . . In Sunnydale, Calif., an under¬ 
taker, suing for divorce, complained that 
his wife made him sleep in his hearse.... 
A San Jose, Calif., man charged his 
wife, 16, married him only to get out 
of school. 

FAIR ENOUGH: A man in Atlanta, Ga., 
was fined S13 for stealing a comic book 
called Crime Does Not Pay. 

IN TUNE WITH THE TIMES: A burglar looted 
a Utica, N. Y., diner of 7 pounds of ham¬ 


burger and 5 pounds of pork sausage, 
didn’t bother to touch the cash register. 

PSYCHO-HUNTING: The State of Maine 
announced it was putting a psychiatrist 
on the payroll to see if maybe he could 
find out why hunters keep shooting one 
another. 

PRACTICAL EXAMPLE: In Dallas, Texas, a 
motorist who attended a lecture on how 
to prevent automobile thefts came out 
after the meeting to find his car stolen. 

BARGAIN: In Meadville, Pa., a patient 
undergoing an operation for appendi¬ 
citis was found to have two appendices, 
had them both removed. 

. * 

JOKER: A tired husband in Dallas, Texas, 
asked the court to order his wife to cease 
and desist from reading so many comic 
books and to do some housework. 

GOOD START: In Boston, Mass., 2,000 
economists, attending an American Eco¬ 
nomic Association meeting to discuss in¬ 
flation, found the registration fee had 
been increased from $1 to $2. 

DISPOSED OF: An enterprising appliance 
company which sent out a fancy ques¬ 
tionnaire to Iowa housewives was disap¬ 
pointed by some of the replies. Asked, 
“What make of garbage disposal unit do 
you use?” one woman answered happily: 
“Four hogs.” 



DID, TOO: About to spank his 10-year-old 
son, a father in Mashawaka, Ind., gave 
the usual spiel about “this is going to 
hurt me more,” lifted his arm to begin, 
knocked over a lamp, got hit on the 
head, had to be hospitalized. 

more power: The Atlas Manpower Co., 
in St. Louis, Mo., stuck a sign in its win¬ 
dow: “Women Wanted.” 

PERSUASIVE: In Atlanta, Ga., after he’d 
had a watch and two rings stolen, a 
minister addressed his congregation on 
“The Sin of Robbery,” went home to 
find the stolen goods on his doorstep. 

Arthur Lansing 
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“THE WILD WORTH” starring STEWART GRANGER, WENDELL COREY with CYD CHARISSE 
is an unforgettable drama of savage passions and spectacular adventure. In an entertainment that is reminiscent 
of the magnitude and excitement of "King Solomon’s Mines”, M-G-M has now captured the breath-taking 
beauty and the untamed fury of the white jungles of the Northland in wonderful new ^ 


MARCH 



“SINGIN 5 IN THE RAIN” starring Gene 
Kelly, Donald O’Connor and Debbie 
Reynolds in a musical extravaganza as gaily 
glamorous as Hollywood ... in gjecAnicclo'l / 



“SKIRTS AHOY!” stars Esther Williams, 
Joan Evans and Vivian Blaine as three 
bewitching Waves in a song-and-dance musical 
romance enriched with glorious ^ec/l'ttico/o'l / 







































VIVA ZAPATA! 



Marlon Brando holds back his violent followers 


MARLON (“STREETCAR”) BRANDO and 
JEAN PETERS bring to life the turbulent days of 
Mexico shortly after the turn of the century. Cast 
as Zapata, commanding general of the Liberator 
Army, Brando fights brilliantly to end the vicious 
rule of the cruel dictator, Porfirio Diaz. Helping 
him in his struggle for democracy is versatile Jean 
Peters, who, as Josefa, also provides the romantic 
interest. In addition to many tense dramatic 
scenes, the picture captures moments of haunting 
beauty and deep feeling which you’ll long remem¬ 
ber. John Steinbeck wrote the screen play from 
Edgcumb Pinchon’s novel. ( 20th Century-Fox ) 


Movies of 



RETREAT, HELL! 

THE MAGNIFICENT BRAVERY OF OUR 
MARINES IN KOREA, shown with complete 
realism, drives home what Uncle Sam’s fighting 
men are up against in the Far East. You’ll leave 
the theater with some of the heartache still with 
you, but you’ll be glad and proud that you’re an 
American. Four gifted performers take the lead 
roles: Frank Lovejoy, Richard Carlson, Rusty 
Tamblyn, and Anita Louise. The story revolves 
around a Marine reserve captain who must leave 
his wife and children to return to active duty. It 
also shows how a young Marine named Jimmy 
overcomes his fear under shellfire during the battle 
for Seoul. A truly outstanding film. (Warner Bros.) 



THE TREASURE OF LOST CANYON has William 
Powell sharing honors with 15-year-old Tommy Ivo 
in a topflight Western. (Universal) 


ONE BIG AFFAIR stars Evelyn Keyes and Dennis 
O'Keefe in a hilarious comedy involving American 
tourists in Mexico. (United Artists) 


SOMETHING TO LIVE FOR is thoughtful drama with 
Joan Fontaine and Ray Milland both facing the 
problem of alcoholism. (Paramount) 


JUST THIS ONCE features the antics of Peter Lawford 
and Janet Leigh in a fast-paced comedy about a 
millionaire and his lady lawyer. (M-G-M) 


SAILOR BEWARE 

AND NOW FOR LAUGHS. Ever think what might happen if Dean 
Martin and Jerry Lewis joined the Navy? No matter what you thought, it 
couldn’t compare with the zany goings-on touched off by these two fun- 
makers when they don their sailor suits. For one whole evening they have 
the fleet in an uproar, and they’ll have you in stitches. ( Paramount) 


Dean Martin, 
Corinne Calvet, Marion 
Marshall, Jerry Lewis 


Frank Lovejoy, at the map, plans the Marines' next attack 


ALSO RECOMMENDED 
for Family Enjoyment 




. . . dance their way 
to a happy romance 


A picturesque old Currier and Ives print, “ The Skating Pond,” comes to life in 
M-G-M's brilliant new musical 


the 


Month 


THE FANCY FOOTWORK OF FRED ASTAIRE AND 
HIS DANCE PARTNER VERA-ELLEN makes this 
lighthearted technicolor musical a must on your family list. 
Fred plays the role of a happy-go-lucky playboy who falls, 
but hard, for a sweet little lass—Vera-Ellen—who is a Mis¬ 
sion worker on the Bowery. She starts reforming Fred, but 
finds her task complicated by Fred’s peculiar habit of pro¬ 
posing to other girls. But don’t worry, it turns out OK— 
although not until Fred and his gal have gone through some 
terrific dance routines. You’ll love it. ( M-G-M) 


AT SWORD’S POINT 



Maureen O'Hara as the evil Duke’s lovely bride 



Cornel Wilde, Maureen O'Hara, Dan O’Herlihy, and Alan Hale Jr. 


CORNEL WILDE AND MAUREEN O’HARA combine their talents to 
keep a romantic adventure story in a white heat of suspense from start to 
finish. Although the original musketeers—Athos, Porthos, Aramis, and 
D'Artagnan—are now old men, their sons spring into action the moment 
they learn the Queen of France is in distress and needs their aid in rescuing 
the young heir to the throne from death at the hands of a power-mad duke. 
It’s a lavish spectacle of 17th-century France. ( RKO ) 




play all 
3 speed 
records 


ON A 



This is the “fonograf" Webster- 
Chicago made with the record en¬ 
thusiast in mind, for it plays all 3- 
speed and 3-size records better 
than any other phonograph. 

The Webcor Fonograf boasts the 
new Velocity Trip mechanism. That 
means records are handled quicker 
and gentler, resulting in longer rec¬ 
ord life, and superior tonal repro¬ 
duction. $•*;» 



Also see the lower-priced 
Webcor manual Fonograf. 
Both models available at 
your favorite music, radio 
or department store. Hear 
its magnificent perform- 


sounds better on a 

r UI olM;or 

FONOGRAF 

Webcor Products are made by 

Webster-Chicago 

Chicago 39, lllinoi 


4 top shows of the month selected for family enjoyment 



THE RUGGLES family—even as yours and mine—faces a host of 
little complexities (sometimes not so little) in its adventure of every¬ 
day living. Remember, for instance, when Charlie Ruggles of movie 
fame, now star of the ABC-TV weekly comedy series, tried to show 
son Chuck how to tie a necktie and, instead, almost got himself 
knotted into a bow? Mrs. Ruggles is played by Erin-O’Brien Moore, 
daughter Sharon by Margaret Kerry, Chuck by Tommy Bernard, 
and the twins by Judy Nugent and Jimmie Hawkins. 




THE SILENT MEN, starring Douglas Fairbanks 
Jr., devotes its Sunday NBC radio program to show¬ 
ing how government agents protect all of us against 
crime. The show has the wholehearted backing of the 
U. S. Treasury Dept., the Narcotics Bureau, and the 
Immigration Service. You can find out how these 
agencies operate and the daring work their operatives 
undertake daily from this vitally interesting program. 


Doug Fairbanks Jr. takes over 


THE STORY OF DR. KILDARE is an inspiring, 
half-hour program which you may now hear over 
Mutual’s coast-to-coast network every Tuesday 
evening. Co-starring Lew Ayres and Lionel Barry¬ 
more, the series presents Mr. Ayres as a young resi¬ 
dent physician who is counseled on his cases by 
sharp-tongued but warmhearted Dr. Gillespie, 
played by Mr. Barrymore. You hear stories of 
rich and poor patients, those with special problems, 
and those who merely think they’re sick. Jane Webb 
takes the feminine lead. 

Lew Ayres and Lionel Barrymore 


I LOVE LUCY has Lucille Ball and her husband, Desi Amaz, 
bringing their real-life domestic partnership into a hilarious husband- 
wife comedy sketch every Monday night on CBS-TV. Seems that 
Lucille is mighty stage-struck, but orchestra leader Desi has his own 
ideas about his wife’s ambition for a career in show business. When 
comedienne Lucille mimics Desi, you’ll howl. This show made its 
TV debut last fall, and now it’s high on the rating list. 



Lucille Ball 
spies on her 
hubby 

t 

AMERICAN 

ENTERTAINMENT 











AMERICAN ENTERTAINMENT 

$ Records 

of the Month 


FOR THOSE OF YOU—like me— 
who associate bagpipes with Harry 
Lauder and Highland flings, there’s a 
surprise in store when you listen to one 
of the latest M-G-M albums. It’s a re¬ 
cording made directly from the sound 
track of the movie. Quo Vadis, and 
does credit to the fine hand of Miklos 
Rozsa as composer-conductor. You’ll 
hear plenty of cymbals and drums in 
the triumphal march, Hail, Nero, but 
watch for the bagpipes in Siciliana 
Antica. It seems that they were the 
musical favorite of Nero. 

WITH THE IDES of March and tax 
deadlines upon you, you’re probably as 
calendar-conscious as we are—which 
should date you up for a session with 
Your Horoscope in Music (RCA Vic¬ 
tor). Disk jockey Eddy Gallaher nar¬ 
rates this easy-on-the-ears album, 
starting with the sign of Aries right on 
through the zodiac. 

IF YOU WANT TO LEARN how a 
former burlesque star takes over TV, 
just lend an ear to the musical goings-on 
in Top Banana (Capitol). You’ll like 
what Phil Silvers and Rose Marie do 
with Johnny Mercer’s words and 
music from the current musical comedy 
that’s a big hit in New York. 



i mJ& 


Jane Pickens sings Kern tunes 

ANOTHER ORIGINAL-CAST al¬ 
bum designed for happy listening is 
Music in the Air (RCA Victor). Jane 
Pickens, A1 Goodman, and his orches¬ 
tra bring Jerome Kern’s nostalgic show 
tunes right into your living room, 
where you can now also enjoy a re¬ 
vival-on-records of another showtime 
favorite, Rodgers and Hart’s Pal Joey, 
with Vivienne Segal (Columbia). 

AND SOME “don’t-miss” singles: 
Don Cherry singing My Sentimental 
Heart and I’ll Sing to You (Decca); 
Here Am I Brokenhearted and Please, 
Mr. Sun, sung by Johnnie Ray (Co¬ 
lumbia); Guy Lombardo and the 
Andrews Sisters on Decca’s Play Me a 
Hurtin’ Tune and I’m on a Seesaw of 
Love.—M.R.W. 


NewYork^&cation Chit-Chat 

• •.with fun as the CENTRAL idea! 



"Lady, you don't hardly need ME!" said our driver at Grand Central Terminal. 
And he was right! Our hotel was almost next door, with Fifth Avenue shops and 
Broadway shows nearby. New York Central really takes you to the city's heart! 



I love that magic moment between the acts . . . with everybody chattering 
about the show. My, was I glad that first evening we d come New York Central 
. . . and arrived rested and ready for the fun of a Big Town big time! 



New York has so many nearby sea-and-sun spots! We were thankful our 
New York Central ticket man had reserved us a Drive-Ur-Self car. That’s the perfect 
vacation combination... get there on the Water Level Route—then get around by car. 


j FREE! 1952 Year-Round Travel 
| Guide to New York and other 
■ exciting playgrounds. Send cou- 
! pon to New York Central, Room 
' 1336-A3, 466 Lexington Ave., 
I New York 17, N. Y. 


Name 


City 

State 


NewYork Central 

The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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HELP FOR YOUR 


Here’s the one alarm 
clock that caOs you 

SILENTLY 



MOONBEAM ELECTRIC ALARM 


Are you the early-morning hard-of-hearing 
type? Or just one more poor sleepyhead, 
resigned to being roused, but wishing it 
could be done ever-so-gently? Then harken 
to the wondrous workings of the Moon¬ 
beam! For this completely different kind 
of electric “alarm”—exclusive with West- 
clox —calls you silently. Yes, Moonbeam’s 
first call is silent—a blinking light that will 
not disturb the rest of the family (not even 
the baby). But if you ignore the light and 
do not shut it off within a few minutes. 
Moonbeam adds to the light a cheerful, 
audible alarm. Now, what could be more 
considerate than that? And at only $9.95. 
Comes with luminousdial fora dollar more. 



BABY BEN ALARM. 

Popular kid brother of 
Big Ben. A quiet tick 
and a steady call, ad¬ 
justable to loud or soft. 
$5.45. With luminous 
dial, a dollar more. 


TRAVALARM. You 

can take it with you. 
Closes up like a clam 
for traveling; tucks 
easily into the corner 
of a bag. Comes in 
luminous dial. $7.45. 


WESTCLOX 

Made by the makers of Big Ben 


PRODUCTS OF 



CORPORATION 



IN CASE YOU’VE FOR¬ 
GOTTEN: A slice of bread 
laid on top of boiling 
cabbage will absorb much 
of the cabbage odor. . . . 
You can count on a 
pound of eggplant, pars¬ 
nips, turnips, or onions 
to make about four serv¬ 
ings, cooked. 


TO REMOVE SCORCH MARKS FROM GAR¬ 
MENTS, try rubbing the material with a 
freshly cut onion and then soaking the 
fabric in cold water. 


WANT TO GIVE YOUR NEW CONCRETE 
FLOOR in the patio or in front of your 
outdoor fireplace the effect produced by 
irregular stone flagging? Then pour the 
floor in the regular manner. Before 
concrete sets, divide the surface into the 
pattern desired by pushing pieces of dis¬ 
carded garden hose or rope of the proper 
diameter into the surface. After the con¬ 
crete has set, remove the hose or rope 
and fill the depressions with mortar of 
the desired color.— Bernard J. Cotlopy, 
Yuma, Ariz. 


HAVE TROUBLE TRYING TO FIND A PLACE 

in the crowded shelves of your medicine 
cabinet for tubes and other small items? 



Try making a set of 
small cloth pockets 
(like a miniature 
shoe bag) and tack¬ 
ing it to the inside 
of the medicine-cabi¬ 
net door. This pro¬ 
vides a neat, handy 
storage place.— Mrs. 
George Flikkema, 
Clinton, Iowa. 


YOUR SMALL HAND-OPERATED CAN 
opener will work much more effectively 
if you run a stream of hot water over it 
before you begin piercing the can. 

TO REMOVE RUBBER-HEEL MARKS FROM 
FLOORS, rub the marks with a cotton 
cloth wet with cleaning fluid. Benzine or 
mineral spirits will do. 

RIGHT NOW IS A GOOD TIME to work with 
those sticky bureau drawers while the 
wood has been dried by home heating. 
By sanding down the runner a bit now 
and applying a coat of shellac, you can 
make sure it will not stick next summer 
during the humid season when uncoated 
wood swells from absorbed moisture. 


TO CLEAR BALKY BATHTUB AND WASH¬ 
BOWL DRAINS, cover the overflow outlet 
tightly with masking tape. This creates 
the necessary vacuum to clear the drain 


with a plunger. It works like a charm!— 
Mrs. Dean K. Harris, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

DO YOU HAVE TROUBLE KEEPING TOOLS 
IN PLACE? Paint the wall back of your 
tool rack black, dark green, or blue. 
Then paint on it, in white, the outlines of 
your various tools when in their places 
on the rack. When a space is vacant, the 
sight of the white outline may remind the 
tool-borrower to return it.— Mrs. Eleanor 
M. Totten, Big Rapids, Mich. 

IF THE RUNGS OF A 
CHAIR KEEP FALLING 

OUT and glue alone 
doesn’t seem to fix 
them, try wrapping a 
tiny bit of steel wool 
around the end of the 
rung before gluing it 
back into the chair 
leg.— Mrs. William 
Rathbun, Crystal, N. 

Dak. 

FRESH GREASE SPOTS ON CLOTHING CAN 
be REMOVED by rubbing the spot with a 
piece of fresh white bread. This is good 
to know when you’re dining out.— Mrs. 
John Paznokas, Oak Lawn, III. 

IF YOU’RE TIRED OF FOREVER POLISHING 
BRASS OBJECTS, a thin coat of fresh, 
white shellac applied to the clean brass 
will keep it from tarnishing. A second 
thin coat will give long life to the finish. 
You can always remove the shellac 
easily with denatured alcohol. 

TO TREAT SCRATCHES ON SILVER, apply 
a paste made of whiting and olive oil, 
and polish with a chamois. 

UNWRAPPED SOAP IN EMPTY SUITCASES 

or traveling bags helps to prevent musty 
odors from the linings. 




IF YOU HAVE A SURPLUS OF WIRE COAT 
hangers you can use tnem for fences 
around flower beds and shrubs. Straighten 
the hook, then place your finger on the 
center of the straight brace of the hanger 
and pull up to form a square. Push the 
straightened hook into the ground, lap 
each hanger over the last one, and wire 
together so they are rigid.— Clinton 
Mohler, Frankfort, lnd. 
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HOUSE 


Belanger 99...i95i's"WinningesfCar 
Used Chommons Exclusively! 


IF YARN, UNRAVELED FROM AN OLD 
GARMENT, is so thin and lifeless you hesi¬ 
tate to re-use it, try this: Cut pasteboard 
about 8 x 14 inches, wind the yam 
loosely on it, enough to make a skein. 
Sprinkle it generously with lukewarm 
water, wrap in a Turkish towel, and 
leave overnight. Then dry thoroughly 
and wind loosely into a ball. It will work 
up like new yam.— Mrs. Leo Brown, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


IF WOOLEN OR FART-WOOLEN GARMENTS 
OR UNDERGARMENTS IRRITATE YOUR 
SKIN, turn them over your ironing board 
wrong side out and press them with a 
fairly warm—but not hot—iron. This 
smoothes the woolen fuzz and helps to 
prevent itching.— Mrs. Paul Bauder, 
Upper Darby, Pa. 

TO SHARPEN THE BLADES OF A MEAT OR 
FOOD CHOPPER which have become dull, 
run a cake of gritty cleanser or gritty 
soap through the chopper. The chopper 
will work like new afterward.— Mrs. 
Robert Anderson, Tallahassee, Fla. 

HERE'S HOW TO CARE FOR YOUR SLEEP 
EQUIPMENT, as recommended by experts: 
Turn mattresses every two weeks—end 
for end one time, side for side next. 
Springs should be turned end for end 
twice a year. Clean both once a month. 



WIFE-SAVING PROJECT FOR HUSBANDS: 

Assemble a set of simple tools she can 
use to fix things like wobbly brackets, 
loose hinges on the screen door, leaky 
faucets. An inexpensive metal tackle box 
with compartmented tray for nails, 
screws, bolts, and washers is fine. Include 
a woman-size hammer, screw drivers, 
pliers, small wrench, oil can, tape, and a 
wood awl she can use to start holes for 
screws when putting up a kitchen fixture. 
Take the time to explain how to use each 
item. Probably you’ll be surprised to dis¬ 
cover she’s quite adept and will like to do 
things for herself. 

If you know of a new trick that has helped 
you fix or improve things around the 
house, and might be useful to others, send 
it in. We will pay $10 for each suggestion 
published. Address Help for Your House, 
The American Magazine, 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. No sugges¬ 
tions can be returned. 




"When Lee Wallard won the 1951 
Indianapolis 500 mile race at the record 
speed of 126.244 M.P.H. average, it 
was the first time the race had been run 
under four hours. That’s a terrific test 
of car, engine, tires, brakes and spark 
plugs. After Wallard’s injury, Tony 
Bettenhausen took over, winning eight 
of the remaining races. This brought 
the total for the Belanger Special to 
nine wins out of fifteen AAA Cham¬ 
pionship events—a record for any one 
car in one season. Tony, my head me¬ 
chanic and myself really know the mean¬ 
ing of that word dependability and in 
my book, it’s a synonym for Champion 
Spark Plugs. They’re built to live up 
to their name and they do. 99 

Murrell Belanger 


“winningest” cs 
Mr. Murrell Belai 



the record breaking speed 



Race Driver, with eight 
—- x of fifteen cham- 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 

DEMAND CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS FOR YOUR CAR 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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... that socially alert woman 
whose poise you have admired 
and perhaps envied 

The secret of feminine poise 
is the knowledge that "every¬ 
thing is right”—seen or un¬ 
seen. And on those critical days each month, 
Tampax can be a helpful contributor to 
that feeling of surety and confidence. 
ForTampaxis "another kind” ofmonthly 
sanitary protection—neat, dainty and 
compact beyond the dreams of users of 
the older belt-and-pin type. 

Invented by a doctor, Tampax is worn 
internally and is only a fraction of the 
size of the older type. Made of pure 
surgical absorbent cotton, it comes in 
slender insertion-applicators, and the 
wearer does not feel it when in place. 
You needn’t even remove it during a 
tub, a shower or a swim! 

Be like millions of other modern girls 
and women —try Tampax. No pins or 
belts. No odor or chafing. No embarrass¬ 
ment at disposal time. Tampax can cause 
no ridge-lines under dresses, slacks or 
swim suits. Sold at drug and notion coun¬ 
ters in 3 absorbencies: Regular, Super, 
Junior. Average full month’s supply will 
slip right into purse. Tampax Incorpo- 



Today’s Fabulous Figures 



A WELL-MADE WATCH today can go for a 
quarter of a century without replacement 
of a single part. During that time, its bal¬ 
ance wheel, which actually turns as fast 
as the wheels of a locomotive going 60 
miles an hour, will have rotated enough 
to travel more than 90,000 miles. 

SIX OF EVERY io WIVES regard their 
husbands as handsome, according to a 
recent survey. Moreover, 1 of every 3 
believes her husband is better-looking 
today than when she married him. 

YOU CONSUME your own weight in food 
about once every 50 days, if you’re an 
average American adult. A healthy child 
does it in about 10 days. 

DESPITE TV, there are now 23,397 movie 
houses in the country, as against 18,172 
in 1945. 

THE SPIN ON YOUR GOLF BALL in a well- 
hit drive is from 3,000 to 5,000 revolu¬ 
tions per minute. And if you use an iron 
with a relatively high degree of loft, the 
spin can run as high as 8,000 r.p.m. 

it TAKES 20 minutes for a trained mathe¬ 
matician, with pencil and paper, to 
multiply two 14-digit numbers and come 
out with the answer. Electronic calcu¬ 
lators now flash through 40 such multi¬ 
plications in one second—50,000 times 
as fast. 

IT'S NOW ESTIMATED that you have 
12,000,000,000 cells in your brain. 

MORE THAN 20,000 CONVENTIONS were 
held in the U. S. last year. 



THE CAMERA is now a common house¬ 
hold item—70 per cent of all U. S. homes 
have one, compared to 75 per cent with a 
bathtub, 63 per cent with a telephone, 
70 per cent with a car. 

FOR THE FIRST TIME there are now more 
automobiles than horses on the nation’s 
farms. Farmers own 5,310,000 horses and 


5,800,000 automobiles, plus 2,200,000 
motor trucks and 3,550,000 tractors. 

SIXTY PER CENT OF RETAIL DRUG SALES 

now involve products which didn’t exist 
10 years ago, and fully 90 per cent of to¬ 
day’s prescriptions couldn’t have been 
written 15 years ago. 

A SUCCESSFUL executive who received a 
salary of $50,000 in 1939 would now 
need to earn $365,000, thanks to taxes 
and inflation, in order to enjoy equal 
purchasing power. 



SENATOR MATTHEW M. NEELY of West 
Virginia pointed it out at the end of the 
last session of Congress: “The Lord laid 
down his entire law in 773,692 words, but 
we have used 11,780,000 words this ses¬ 
sion.” It cost $1,800,000 and 22,200 
pages of the Congressional Record to 
print them. 

WHILE AMERICANS love jazz, we’re also 
lovers of long-haired music. Last year 
more than 30,000,000 of us paid $45,000,- 
000 to attend performances of opera, 
ballet, and symphonic music. An esti¬ 
mated 3 times as many concerts were 
given in the U. S. in 1951 as in the rest 
of the world combined. 

THE 1951 CROP of American babies ex¬ 
ceeded 3,900,000—highest ever. Previous 
peak occurred in 1947, when 3,876,000 
babies were bom. 

87 PER CENT OF THE ELECTORATE went to 
the polls in the Presidential election of 
1880. Only 51 per cent voted in the last 
Presidential election in 1948. 

THE GOVERNMENT HIRED an average of 
4,000 new employees each working day 
during the past year. About 1,200 work¬ 
ers quit daily. 

ASTRONOMERS HAVE NOW MAPPED one 

third of the sky visible from the U. S. to a 
distance of 2,100,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000 miles. Lawrence galton 






m 

don't they ? 


DESIGN linoleum for children’s rooms 
with checkerboard, doll house outline, 
train tracks, and other games?—N. L. 
Sloman, Coronado, Calif. 

CATER to strict dieters by labeling 
cans and packages of food with the 
number of calories contained?—Mrs. 
N. E. Bertels, Closter, N.J. 

DISCOURAGE theft and loss of auto¬ 
mobile hub caps and radiator orna¬ 
ments by putting locks in them?— 
R. L. Reeves, Phoenix, Ariz. 

SELL cheap, gaily colored strong paper 
bath mats to make frequent disposal 
practical?—R. Maxwell, New York, 
N.Y. 

DEVELOP an inexpensive auto ex¬ 
haust filter to convert deadly carbon 
monoxide to a harmless gas?—P. A. 
Turner, Boston, Mass. 

PRINT each alphabetical section of 
the telephone book on different colored 
paper for quicker location of names?— 
M. Zitzka, Chicago, ID. 

INCLINE the bottoms of soup bowls 
to preclude waste and unmannerly 
bowl-tilting?—J. DiGregorio, Water- 
town, N.Y. 

HAVE an emergency battery in electric 
clocks to take over during power fail¬ 
ures?—R. H. Gay, Angola, N.Y. 


SQUARE-off the ends of spools to 
keep them from rolling and spewing 
thread all over the floor when dropped? 
—Mrs. R. Richards, Cameron, Wis. 

INCLUDE cheap plastic spoons with 
drug prescription to insure accurate 
dosage?—M. Billian, Middletown, 
Conn. 

PACKAGE flower bulbs in cylinder 
with drainage material, humus, and 
plant food so inexperienced gardeners 
can just drop them into holes in the 
ground?—Mrs. W. Wiese, Elberon, 
Iowa. 

* 

Have yon any ideas no one else seems 
to have thought of? Send them on a post¬ 
card to the “Why Don’t They?” editor, 
The American Magazine, 640 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N.Y. We’ll pay $5 
for each suggestion accepted. None can 
be returned. 



Just think, when you travel Canadian National 
across Canada: you can sightsee in “foreign” cities 
—stop over at Minaki, and Jasper Park Lodge— 
see towering Mount Robson (above), monarch 
of the Canadian Rockies — visit the exciting 
West Coast! And you ride in comfort all the way 
on Canadian National’s “Continental Limited”. 
Discuss it now with your nearest Canadian 
National Office* or Travel Agent. They are eager 
to help with information, literature, suggestions. 
"We’ll tell you where and take you there”. 


ONE OF CANADAS /O TOP 
MAPLE LEAF MCAT/ONS 


Choose from this rich variety. Here are Canada's 10 Top Maple Leaf Vacations 



SEE PAGES 162 AND 163 
FOR AMERICAN BUY-WAYS 


touis, Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que. 9 ’ 
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He turned 
his hack on a 
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“What would I do with all that money ? I’m too busy to be a millionaire,” 
says the man who isolated the wonder drug, streptomycin. . . . An intimate 
glimpse of a distinguished scientist who passed up a sure fortune for the 
greater reward of freeing mankind from disease 

by Roul Tuitley 


W HAT would you do if a million dollars were 
dropped into your lap? 

I have just met a man who had that experience five 
years ago. At that time he had only to raise his hand 
and a fortune would have been his. Instead, he turned 
his back on it, and gave the money to others. Today— 
with plenty of time to think it over—he says he’d do 
it again if he had the chance. 

This extraordinary man is Dr. Selman A. Waksman. 
Almost a decade ago, while still an obscure microbe 
hunter plodding away in his laboratory at Rutgers 
University in New Brunswick, N.J., he became an 
outstanding benefactor of humanity by isolating one 
of the most important antibiotics yet produced. If you 
are a layman, as I am, you may need the explanation 
that an antibiotic is a substance used by microbes to 
make war on other microbes. In medicine the word is 
applied to drugs which kill disease germs with microbes 
from the soil. Penicillin was the only one of these fabu¬ 
lous drugs in existence until Dr. Waksman astounded 
the scientific world with streptomycin, the only sub¬ 
stance yet found for successfully treating tuberculosis. 
When commercial production of this new miracle- 
substance went into high gear a few years later, he had 
his chance to become a millionaire. 

Why did he refuse? 

The answer, never completely told, is as surprising 
as the drug's discovery. To get it, I went to Rutgers 
College of Agriculture, where Dr Waksman has been 
a faculty member for more.than 30 years. 

Although he is now one of the world’s greatest 
scientists. Dr. Waksman is as approachable as the local 
librarian. He is also so completely the absent-minded 
professor that the role might seem overdrawn if pre¬ 
sented on the stage. 

T met him in his small office, where he was sitting 
flanked by dozens of fading pictures of the great scien¬ 
tists of the past. He is a small, stocky, compact man 
With thinning gray hair, a clipped (Continued on page 132) 



biggest benefactor today of Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J., is Dr. Selman A. Waksman. Ten years 
ago, before he made his wonder-drug discoveries, the uni¬ 
versity nearly fired him to save money 
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The boy watched in awe as the ponies pranced and the dragons danced. “ This is better than real life, isn't it?" the old 
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For Jesse, life was a list of rights and wrongs laid down by 
the orphanage Sisters. Then he entered 

a world with a merry-go-round in its heart 


by Nancy Shores 


r ' WAS cold on the iron steps to the empty bell tower, and Jesse hunkered 
down, his leg jerking with a cramp. 

It was just dawn, and he had to get back to the dormitory before Sister 
Aloysia missed him. He trusted her; she was his only friend. She was still young, 
not like Sister Martina, the head. And she was tall and spare and angular, with 
eyebrows like two black bars over blue Irish eyes, and her heavy white muslin 
work habit hung in thick, flat folds. 

Jesse wiped off a spot on the dusty windowpane and stared out. Below, 
the hard cement surface of the orphanage playground lay surrounded by a high 
wire fence. Beyond was a busy intersection with a main highway, and still farther 
on, seen through an opening where some buildings had burned down the year 
before, was the big, vacant space where the carbarns used to be. 

Beyond that lay the wide ravine with the brook at the bottom—which Jesse 
knew about from hearsay—with huge old trees on its brink and young growth 
scattering down its sides. Boys, he had heard, played there in the summer and 
swam at the lower end where the brook was dammed. 

Back in the eighties, when the orphans’ home was new, this had all been 
open country. But now the building, with its round-arched windows and the 
church and convent next door, was surrounded by the city that had flowed out 
over the green fields like slow lava. 

It was not green nor pretty here now—except for the vacant space where 
the carbarns had been. 

First Matins bell had sounded from the church; soon Second Matins bell 
would ring; and then the tinkle of the sisters’ breakfast (Continued on page 103) 
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Too Many Lawyers 

Congress is supposed to make our laws. But bureaucratic hordes of legal 
contortionists are bending and twisting these laws to suit the whims of 
government departments. Today, says Senator Douglas, Uncle Sam 
has a bigger surplus of attorneys than he has of eggs or potatoes! 


by Senator Paul H. Douglas 

U. S. SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS 

As told to Edward Boyd 


HERE are too many lawyers in Washington. 

As I said in Congress recently, if the Government has 
a surplus of any one commodity, it is lawyers. More so 
than eggs, potatoes, rubber tires, or any other things 
which our government has been storing up. 

But this is no surplus that represents merely a waste 
of the taxpayers’ money—millions of dollars which 
could be better spent tightening our national defense. It 
has a more sinister aspect. 

By a gradual but wholly unnecessary build-up of the 
legal staffs in the various executive departments, things 
have reached a point where—to put it bluntly— govern¬ 
ment lawyers, not Congress, are largely making our laws. 

Although most people in Washington by now know 
that I am warmly interested in cutting down needless 
government spending, this aspect seems relatively unim¬ 
portant in the face of a larger, but subtler, menace. This 
menace is the threat that these swollen legal staffs repre¬ 
sent to our whole form of government. To our de¬ 
mocracy itself. 

Let me explain what I mean: 

Congress, under our system of government, passes a 
law. This law, by and large, represents the will of the 
majority of the people. You may argue otherwise in cer¬ 
tain cases, and you may be right. But, generally speak¬ 
ing, legislators are too sensitive to the wishes of the 
people who send them to Congress to pass laws which 
are a direct flaunt of public opinion.. 

On the other hand, the various departments and 



agencies charged with executing these laws are under no 
such direct pressure to express the will of the people. If 
the head of a department does not want to obey a law, 
or wishes to interpret it in some manner which is in 
accord with his own wishes, he merely calls on the large 
battery of legal experts in his own department to find a 
way which will enable him to do exactly what he wants. 

This method of government has progressed to such 
a state that Senator George D. Aiken, of Vermont, was 
recently prompted to remark: “One of the biggest prob¬ 
lems of the times is to get the executive branch of the 
Government to comply with the intent of the law.” 

Perhaps figures speak as eloquently as anything I 
could say: 

In 1938, there were 5,300 lawyers employed by the 
Government in the capacity of lawyers. The Federal Bar 
Association estimates that the figure has climbed to be¬ 
tween 7,000 and 8,000 at the present time—an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent. 

This is a big increase. But when you consider that 
hundreds of these new lawyers are busy re-interpreting 
and mis-interpreting the laws by which we live, their in¬ 
fluence on our lives, yours and mine, is even greater than 
indicated by their numbers. 

Let me state at the start that 1 am not opposed to 
lawyers as such. A large part of the people in govern¬ 
ment, as well as members of Congress, is made up of 
lawyers who are both able and hard-working. Neverthe¬ 
less, it is true that the legal offices of many departments 
have waxed so large and influential that they have been 
able by rulings, interpretations, and regulations to ma¬ 
nipulate labor laws, farm laws, veterans’ laws, housing 
laws, social-security laws, and crime laws in such a way 
that the departments charged with carrying out the law 
have done exactly what they wanted rather than what 
Congress actually intended. 

Naturally, some lawyers are needed in the depart¬ 
ments. A certain amount of legal work is necessary in 
executing the laws. But, without wishing to be sadistic 
toward government lawyers, I’d like to suggest that 
many of them return to more useful employment with 
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BETWEEN 7,000 AND 8,000 lawyers now work in the 
nation’s capital. Most of them are engaged in 
“interpreting” the laws of Congress 


private industry or in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

My recent remarks along these lines in Congress 
were prompted when I proposed that the appropriation 
of $1,670,000 for the legal staff of one department—the 
Department of Labor—was excessive. This represented 
a substantial increase over the preceding year and seemed 
an inflated amount for the legal work of a department 
whose primary function is not legal. 

I did not particularly want to start my economy cam¬ 
paign with that department, for whose functions I have a 
high regard. However, that was the first departmental 
appropriation to be considered by Congress and I did 
not think it fair to apply the knife only to those agencies 
in which one had the least interest. 

But in any department, Labor or otherwise, the 
situation is the same. If the head of the agency does not 
want to take up a subject and wants to deny jurisdiction, 
a lawyer in his agency will then produce an opinion 
showing that it is either illegal or unconstitutional to 
take the matter up. If, on the other hand, the head wants 
to assume jurisdiction, an opinion will be produced 
showing that there is a sound statutory or constitutional 
basis for his so doing. 

It is hard for it to be otherwise. The lawyer is hired 
by the department head and tries to please him. He finds 
it difficult to give an impartial interpretation. And it will 
continue to be so as long as we have agencies and de¬ 
partments applying to their own legal staffs for interpre¬ 
tations of the law, rather than to some staff outside the 
jurisdiction of that department or agency. 

It is important, not so much in the interest of econ¬ 
omy but in the interest of democratic government, to 
find a way to eliminate every budget dollar which is 
spdnt by departmental lawyers’ offices in finding ways 
to evade the intent of Congress! 

I think an average cut of about 10 per cent could be 
made this year in the appropriations for the legal staffs 
of all major departments and agencies. Gradually, as 
more and more of the work of interpreting laws is done 
outside the various departments, these offices could be 
trimmed down further so that perhaps another 10 per 
cent could be made next year. In terms of dollars and 
cents, the saving might not be impressive, especially 
when compared with the over-all amount spent by the 
Government. But, in terms of democratic government, 
I think the saving would be impressive. ... 

Since I have made here a number of general charges 
against lawyers in the executive (Continued on page 110) 


in 
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hillbilly heaven 

Kickin’ your heels up lately, podner? Chances are you been bit by the 
country-music bug ... an epidemic of folk tunes and high jinks that 
springs from the Grand Ole Opry show in Nashville, Tenn. It’s a low- 
down hoedown that’s piling up $35,000,000 a year in song-hit royalties 



HOLLERS come the 
country entertainers and audience. Stars 
of Grand Ole Opry include (1. to r.): 
Oscar, Gran Pap, Duke of Paducah, 
Roy Acuff, Curley Rhodes, Cousin Min- 


by Don Eddy 





ONE OF THE MOST POPULAR performers is 
Roy Acuff. Here he and his wife, Mildred, 
look over his collection of hand-painted ties 


I F YOU don’t mind, I will write this report lying down. I feel 
giddy. Before my eyes are funny little men chasing each 
other with pitchforks and banjos. In my ears ring mournful 
sounds such as never were before on land or sea. No, it’s noth¬ 
ing I et. It’s because I have been exposed, in person, to a 
national phenomenon called Grand Ole Opry, and I’m afraid 
it bit me. 

I didn’t want to do it. Me, I am strictly from Brahms, 
Beethoven, and Ripski Korsetoff. But somebody got the idea 
that it would be edifying to send a high-class gent like me to 
Nashville, Tenn., modem fountainhead of folk music, to see 
what gives amongst the hillbilly kings of the airwaves. So look 
what happened. I went, I saw, and I got conquered. But before 
we go into that, I have news for you. 

This noteworthy nation has been taken down bad with an 
epidemic called hillbillyitis. Every time you flip on a radio or 
feed a jit to a juke, you get somebody’s broken heart, complete 
with adenoids and guitar. Known in the trade as country 
music, these lamentations are more vulgarly referred to as hill¬ 
billy stuff, and they are really skimming the cream off the 
crock. Also, like whooping cough in grade school, the epidemic 
is spreading. It has already infected Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and parts of the British Isles. In Ger¬ 
many recently a troupe of tattered troubadours was paraded 
on the shoulders of cheering burghers who didn’t understand 
the words but were intoxicated by the rhythm. 

Until quite recently, country tunes were such a small part 
of the national music industry that they scarcely figured in sta¬ 
tistics. This year, unless somebody pulls the plug, they will be 
an industry in themselves, with an income prophesied to reach 
$35,000,000. Approximately half of all popular-type phono¬ 
graph records will be backwoodsy, the radio will quiver with 
them night and day, and you’ll have to wear good, strong specs 
to find anything else on the juke boxes and TV cabinets. 

The top country singers—such jaspers as Red Foley, Hank 
Williams, Ernest Tubb, Eddy Arnold, Hank Snow, Roy Acuff, 
Moon Mullican—are expected to gross (Continued on page 119) 




SELLING HIT TUNES in his rec¬ 
ord shop is a sideline with 
Ernest Tubb, who has written 
more than 100 songs. Right: 
Tommy Jackson, Jimmy 
Selph, Minnie Pearl, Red 
Foley give out with a ditty 


EVERY BIG HILLBILLY STAR has his own farm. Here 
“Whitey” Ford (Duke of Paducah) relaxes with hunt¬ 
ing dogs on his $65,000 place near Nashville 


"MAN-HUNGRY" MINNIE PEARL has a man after all. In pri¬ 
vate life she is Mrs. Henry Cannon. She is shown here with 
her husband, a wartime aviator, who sells airplanes 
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SECRETS OF A 


Corner Druggist 

“Everybody calls me Doc. I’m a combination father-confessor, crying 
towel, guardian of family secrets, nursemaid to the young, and amateur 
Mr. Fixit for the whole community.” . . . Do you recognize this man? Of 
course you do. You and your neighbors couldn’t get aloug without him! 

hy Dick Pleming R.Pb. 



IN THE SAME SAN DIEGO DRUGSTORE SINCE 1924, Dick 
Fleming says his occupation as a neighborhood pharmacist 
is “as rewarding as any man can have” 


H OW would you like my job, neighbor? 

As a comer druggist in an average American 
community, I work 14 to 16 hours a day, 6 days a week, 
52 weeks a year. I’ve been doing it for longer than I 
like to remember, and my feet are still barking out loud 
every night when I lock up in the dark and start home. 
If I’m lucky, I get a vacation once every five years or so. 
I’ve piled up so much overtime, and been routed from 
bed by so many midnight emergency calls, that my wife 
and family have a tendency to call me “Stranger” on 
the rare occasions when they get to see me around home. 

To make the prescriptions you always want in such 
a hurry, I have to keep 10,000 intricate formulas at my 
finger tips and I have to hustle to keep abreast of all the 
new miracle drugs that are being created these days. 

I also have to deal in books and magazines and per¬ 
fumes and sandwiches and candy and pocketbooks and. 
10,000 additional items . . . and if I can't put my hand 
on any one of them in a split second. I’m in trouble 
with somebody. 

Long ago I found out that a pharmacist is not just a 
merchant. He does more than sell things for profit. For 
example, everybody calls me “Doc.” It's just a friendly 
title, nothing official. I’m not a doctor, but rather the 
neighborhood trouble-shooter—a combination father- 
confessor, crying towel, advice passer-outer, guardian 
of family secrets, nursemaid to the young, watchdog 
of the adolescents, and amateur Mr. Fixit for the whole 
community. 

People expect my drugstore to be open around the 
clock. When it isn’t, they never hesitate to ring me at 
home at 2 a.m. to ask: “Say, Doc, what’s good for 
insomnia? I can’t sleep.” 
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ON CALL 24 HOURS A DAY, Dick opens his store at 2 a.m. for Roy Hover, a customer for 25 years, to 
fill a prescription for his wife. Below: Dick makes up the prescription while Mr. Hover watches 


“Well,” I sometimes feel like saying, “I could come 
over and slug you with a hammer.” 

But don’t get me wrong. I wouldn’t trade this grind 
of mine for any other job in the world. Ever since I was 
a fresh-faced kid hanging around the licorice counter at 
“Doc” Elkins’ emporium in Toppenish, Wash., almost 
half a century ago. I’ve known what I wanted to do 
and what I wanted to be. I’ve been at this same stand in 
San Diego, Calif., since 1924, and I’m perfectly happy 
to go on being a neighborhood druggist to the end. 
Because I’ve learned that this is as rewarding an occupa¬ 
tion as a man can find anywhere on earth, with a barrel 
of excitement and fun tossed in for extra measure. 

The reason is that a drugstore isn’t just a store. It’s 
more of a side show of life, a wonderful adventure in 
human relations. My modest-size, seven-employee 
shop gives me a front-row seat at a continuous drama 
that can knock me flat with surprise one moment and 
tear at my heart the next. Almost everybody in our 
section of town drops in at Fleming’s Friendly Phar¬ 
macy—“the clubhouse,” my customers call the place— 
and getting a prescription filled often is the last thing 
on their minds. They come to (Continued on page 99) 


EDITORS’ 


MEMO 


THE AUTHOR, Dick 
Fleming (his initials are 
E. P., but no one includ¬ 
ing himself ever uses 
them) is one of the vet¬ 
erans of that good old 
American institution, the community drugstore. 

Starting out as a clerk, Dick eventually went to 
pharmacy college, got his degree, and kept plugging 
away until he achieved his ambition—to own his 
own independent drugstore. If you’ve ever been in 
San Diego, Calif., chances are you’ve dropped into 
his place (above) for a sundae or a box of pills, or 
perhaps just for a friendly chat. Everyone in town 
knows Dick Fleming. 

This article will give you a heart-warming pano¬ 
rama of the amazing things that happen to your 
neighborhood druggist. 


















The promise to kill had been 
made; now Bert was keeping it 


OWEN CLAYTON turned, with his old habit of abruptness, 
leaving his sister in the little house she and Bert Redfem had 
rented so recently. He went outside, down the gravel walk that 
divided the spaded yard, not noticing the new flower beds. When 
he latched the gate behind him, his fingers were tight against the 
cold iron, and the tightness was inside him and wouldn’t go away. 
He walked down the shady street of the old town, feeling out of 
place, a famous man in a little town; and he tried to walk loosely, 
trying to look like a brother who has come a long way to see his 
only sister happily married. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert Redfem . . . Owen was sick about it. 
There was perspiration on the big man’s broad upper lip, and the 
palms of his hands were sweaty. Of all the people in the world, 
why did Lollie have to marry Bert Redfern? It was unanswerable, 
and yet, if a man could think with a woman’s mind, perhaps it was 
logical. Bert Redfem was young; he was handsome; he had that 
open and frank way about him a woman likes. 

It was hard to dislike Bert, Owen admitted, but Owen Clayton 
wasn’t in the business of liking people. A man couldn’t take time 
to think with his heart instead of his head. And he couldn’t take 
time to analyze those soft shades of personality that might excuse 
a man even when he was wrong. 

Not when a man’s business was meeting other men through 
gun sights. 

At the moment, Owen wished that he actually had something 
more tangible than suspicion against Bert Redfem. It would be 
easier, for the shock to Lollie would come all at once—something 
she could reach out and touch, and feel the hurt of, and then she 
could set it aside. The wound would remain, but the cause would 
be gone, and it would be like a woman who has lost a small child 
and puts the cradle in the barn, where it won’t be seen. But as it 
was, he had nothing. Nothing but twenty years of chasing outlaws 
and watching men who were not right. 

And Bert Redfem was not right. He was concealing some¬ 
thing. He was too exuberant in his greetings, too pat with his 
answers. He went out of his way to be friendly, like a man on the 
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defensive, and his eyes, brown eyes which women found 
attractive, made too much of a show of looking steadily at 
a man. These things, Owen admitted fairly, hadn’t been too 
obvious in themselves at first. But knowing that Bert Red- 
fern was somehow connected with Verne Watson and Gus 
Teal, everything added up. 

Just what that connection was, Owen didn’t know. He 
had seen Bert twice in his life, in Nevada, and both times 
the kid had been riding with Watson and Teal. He had 
made casual inquiries and found out the kid’s name, for 
that was a lawman’s job. He had remembered the face and 
the name, filing them away in his mind against the day when 
he might be called upon to recollect them. Verne Watson 
and Gus Teal both had records. Any man who rode with 
them might have one, too. 

e telegram announcing the wedding had reached 
Owen iri Nevada, where he was doing a special officer job 
for Western Transportation. Lollie had married a man 
named Bert Redfern. Owen’s hands had trembled when he 
folded the telegram. It could be a coincidence of names, but 
a man considered the worst first, always. He had left imme¬ 
diately, even though the leaving had cost hipn his good job. 
And on the long ride he had tormented himself with the 
question: “If it’s the same man, shall I tell her what I 
think, or shall I keep my mouth shut and hope?” 

He was home now, too late for the wedding, but the 
man who was his brother-in-law was the man who had 
ridden with Verne Watson and Gus Teal. Owen looked 
around him at the town, which had changed much with the 
years. Marshal Charley Spears, lounging against the wall 
of the Gem saloon, soaking up sun and paring his finger¬ 
nails, looked up slowly and said, “Hi, Owen.” 

“Hello, Charley,” Owen Clayton said. 

“Too bad you missed the wedding. Quite an affair.” 

“Yeah, too bad,” Owen said. “I’m glad Lollie had 
things nice.” 

The marshal snapped his knife shut and dropped it into 
his pocket. “Seems like a nice enough feller, this Bert Red- 
fern. Know much about him?” Charley wasn’t prying. 

Owen grinned. “Only what Lollie tells me. I think she’s 
biased.” 

“Come ridin’ into town, two, three months ago lookin’ 
for a job,” Charley said. He pushed himself away from the 
wall and yawned. “Bad year, Owen. Lot of young bucks 
out of work.- Two or three of ’em in town every day, some 
of ’em from as far away as Montana.” 

“I reckon Bert come to the right place.” 

“The boy’s got a way with folks,” the marshal said. 
“Abe Goldsmith needed a roustabout hand over at the 
Mercantile, and he hired Bert on. Don't reckon he meant to 
keep him over a week.” Charley grinned and rubbed his 
hand across his mouth. “I guess as soon as Bert and Lollie 


laid eyes on each other, Bert decided he liked our town. 
He’s doing well with his job, Owen.” 

“Yeah, Lollie told me.” 

“Kids get married on a shoestring nowadays and trust 
to luck.” The marshal was watching Owen’s face. “It al¬ 
ways seems to work out.” 

There was almost a question in the old marshal’s con¬ 
versation, but it was a question that didn’t crowd a man. 
The marshal was tired and withered, with wise, exhausted 
eyes that had seen too much. Maybe he was thinking the 
same thing Owen was thinking. Enough money to buy a 
ring and pay the first month’s rent on a house, a job that 
paid a living . . . But what about next month, and the 
month after, and the month after that? Suppose a man’s 
wife got sick or something, and the going got rough and the 
money was spent? And suppose at such a time a man got to 
thinking back to another way of life, a way where money 
was easy? 

Owen glanced at Charley, and for a moment Owen was 
seeing himself, thirty years from now. Owen said, “Abe 
Goldsmith told me he couldn’t do without the boy. Says 
female trade has picked up right smart.” 

“Reckon it would,” the marshal said. “I’ll buy you a 
beer.” 

“To celebrate the wedding?” Owen said. “I’ll take it.” 

They went into the cool interior of the saloon, and a 
half-dozen men said, “Hi, Owen,” and he nodded to them 
as casually as if he had been away only a day instead of ten 
years. He knew his reputation had drifted home and he 
wasn’t ashamed of it. But he was always afraid someone 
would ask him about it, afraid someone might ask him 
how it felt to kill a man. 

arley Spears said, “Things been .quiet, Owen?” 
He held up two fingers to the bartender, and the bartender 
drew two beers. 

“Fairly quiet,” Owen said. 

“Pretty big haul, that payroll robbery,” the marshal 
said. He was making talk, nothing more. Charley was the 
one man who wouldn’t ask questions, because Charley 
knew how it felt. “Got away clean, did they?” Charley said. 

“Nothing came of it,” Owen said. “Nothing you could 
prove.” 

Charley Spears had been around a long time. He knew 
how these things went. You had your suspicions, but some¬ 
times you couldn't do anything about them, and then all 
you had was what you thought, and what you thought 
wasn’t enough to hang a man or put him behind bars. But 
if you felt it strongly enough, you could keep riding a man 
and riding him, and maybe he would say too much, and 
then you'd have him. A good lawman learned to do that. 

Memory touched Owen and was gone. A ten-thousand- 
dollar holdup. A dead man in the road, and blood that was 



A small boy held the clue to violent death, and a calf told him the vital secret 

THE TALKING CALF MURDER 

by Judson Philips 
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flowing an hour before was dry and caked 
now, and the dust and the blood were black, 
and a friend was dead. A prospector claimed 
he had seen three men, and one of them 
might have been Verne Watson, and one of 
them might have been Gus Teal. And there 
was a third man. A young man. And Owen 
Clayton had reached into his mind and 
taken out his picture of Bert Redfern. 

That was in Nevada, six months ago, 
about the time Bert Redfern was there. And 
now he was in Arizona, married, earning 
the respect of the town. It might be that he 
had been looking for a job, just as he said, 
drifting here, meeting Lollie and deciding, 
as any man might, that this was the girl. It 
might be so. On the other hand, it wasn’t 
anything new for a criminal to hide behind 
the skirts of respectability. 

Owen drained his beer glass. “Things 
have been quiet here, Charley?” 

“Like a grave.” 

A half-dozen men were huddled to¬ 
gether at the end of the bar, and Owen knew 
they were talking about him, bragging that 
they knew him, proud of the fact. And yet 
not one of them had passed more than the 
most casual greeting. 

“Been out to Anchor yet?” Charley 
asked. Owen had worked at the ranch when 
he was a kid. 

“Not yet.” 

“Spooky and Big Red and Lefty are still out there,” 
Charley said, and he was answering a question Owen 
hadn’t asked. “Crazy as ever.” 

Owen chuckled, remembering the three men who had 
hazed him into being a top hand. But that was so long ago, 
and things that were funny once were not funny now, and 
meeting old friends was an ordeal where you shifted from 
one foot to the other and retold, over and over, some inci¬ 
dent that had lost its life in a dim past. He thought of Bert 
and Lollie, and the place was suddenly stuffy and nothing 
was right, and all the old acquaintances he had made, 
growing up in this town, were strangers. 

“Guess I’ll get some sun, Charley,” he said, and he 
turned and left the saloon with that abruptness which had 
become characteristic of him. 

It was near sundown now, and the shadows were mov¬ 
ing swiftly across the street, cooling the hot dust. He 
wanted to go back and see Lollie, talk to her about little 
things of no importance, kid her about how she had been 
afraid of bullfrogs as a kid, recall together the time he had 
bribed her to steal a pie from their mother’s kitchen and 
how Lollie, a tiny tyke, had taken a spanking, refusing to 
tell. Those were things a man needed to talk about, some¬ 
times, but a man grew up and he had his job, and there was 
no room for memories unless they were memories that tied 
in with a man’s work. Now if he and Lollie talked at all, 
they would have to talk of Bert Redfern, and Owen would 
want to know what she knew of Bert’s past and of his folks 
and could he support her. 

J"I E turned and walked south, away from Lollie’s new 
house, and he walked along the boardwalk that he, himself, 
had repaired one summer, seeing some of the hammer 
marks still imbedded in the wood where he had put them, 
missing the nail while he dreamed. The buttes beyond the 
town were red and dark and dancing with heat, and the air 
here in the street was quiet and thick in a man’s nostrils. He 
had knoc ked around too much, he told himself. He had 


seen too many things, none of them good, and finally he be¬ 
lieved in nothing, and that belief itself became a way of life. 

“Don’t get soft, Owen,” he told himself. “There are a 
dozen men waiting for you to get soft.” 

He hadn’t actually planned on being a lawman or a pro¬ 
fessional gunman or a killer, or whatever it was society 
chose to call him. But there had been an impatience in him, 
buried so far back in his childhood he couldn’t remember 
the beginning of it. With his dad and mother gone, there 
was a chance to sell the home place, and it brought enough 
money so that Lollie, not even school age, wouldn’t have 
to worry and she could live with her aunt and uncle. 

He remembered the feeling the day he had ridden away 
from this town—the sadness of leaving, but the sense of ac¬ 
complishment at outgrowing something that never had 
been big enough for him. There were no roots now; there 
never would be. He was his own man. He was dependent on 
no one. And that, he realized now, meant that no one was 
dependent on him. 

He glanced across the street and saw the small restau¬ 
rant. He wondered if Molly Frazier still ran it. He started 
across, and through the window he saw the three men 
sitting at the counter, gripping thick coffee mugs in their 
hands. He stopped there in the middle of the street, and all 
the misgivings that were in him crystallized and froze into a 
hard lump. 

Bert Redfern was there in the restaurant. He was sitting 
between Gus Teal and Verne Watson. Owen could see 
Verne’s thin, hard face. Teal’s thick, cropped beard. And 
there between them was Bert, with his eternally boyish face, 
his square yet softly molded and cleft chin, his amazingly 
alert eyes. Verne and Gus got up and stood there a minute, 
arguing, perhaps, and then they turned and left Bert sitting 
alone. 

Bert kept staring into his coffee cup, and he didn’t look 
around when Verne and Gus walked through the door. 
When they came out of the (Continued on page 129) 
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RAND FAMILY of darien, conn., builds dad saws out the pieces on a tilt- 
birdhousE: Daughter Leelee does design... arbor circular saw . . . 


by Vance Packard 




THE LOYAL ORDER OE 



Millions of them are buzzing and drilling away in home workshops all 

across America, having the time of their lives. With the magic hand and 
power tools available today, there’s fun and profit for the whole family 
in building everything from birdhouses to twin beds 


A FEW months ago they were calling me the loneliest 
man in town. I was lonely, strangely enough, because 
the only tools I owned were a rusty saw, a dull screw driver, 
and a hammer whose head was held in place by three bent- 
over nails. 

That was a few long months ago. Then, I had not yet 
been caught up in the power-tool passion that is sweeping 
the country. Then, I had no home workshop filled with 
gleaming hand and power tools. Then, I could still look at 
a tilt-arbor saw without quivering with excitement and 
itching to rip up some boards on it. 

I live in a New England village. It can be a lonely place 
if you are not a power-tool bug. When I used to walk up 
the street on a Saturday afternoon I could find no one to 
talk with. You could hear whirs and whines coming from 
a half-dozen basement worksho ps, A neighbor and his son 
might hurry by pushing a wagon-full of lumber. Over then- 


shoulders they would explain to me they were making a 
desk for the son and were hauling the stuff to George 
Schautz’s basement shop to “rabbet them on George’s 
jointer.” I would mutter an uncomprehending “Oh.” 

At parties I mostly stood around on the edge of circles, 
a tongue-tied outcast. The men, many with bandages on 
their fingers, talked knowingly of dovetailed dadoes and 
drill presses. Or of the fun they were having building 22 big 
tables for the Children’s Aid sale. 

As I listened I learned that one much-envied man in our 
community, photographer Anton Bruehl, owns 38 screw 
drivers. ... I learned that Raymond Massey, the Lincoln- 
like movie actor who hangs around our local hardware, had 
just bought himself a handy combination tool outfit for 
$224. ... I learned that a local New Canaan bank teller is 
a really gone guy. A year ago he courageously threw over his 
job in favor of his hobby. He quit (Continued on page 125) 



son robby bores the entrance hole SON RICKY miters the sides of the birdhouse and mother puts a weatherproof finish on 

on a drill press ... on a power jointer . . . the completed job—by hand 
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■ merican travel adventure 



bM&fat- 

Along the fabulous Gold Rush trail, there’s a 
family-fun cruise awaiting your pleasure. From 
Vancouver to Skagway, you’ll thrill to a land of 
incredible mountain scenery, northern lights, 

Indian villages, totem poles, and majestic glaciers 



THE SHIP’S SKIPPER entertains a fair pas¬ 
senger on the bridge 


I COULD think up a dozen sensible reasons to explain why I took 
the summer cruise through the Inside Passage, but the zany truth 
is that I went to find out just how big a liar Uncle Bill had been. 

To our parents, Bill—he was not really anybody’s uncle—was 
just the garrulous old man who took care of the gardens and furnaces 
of the houses along the block when I was a boy. But to me and my 
friends he was a heroic figure right out of the stories and poems of 
Jack London and Robert Service, for in his youth he had trekked 
north on the great Klondike Gold Rush of 1898. On rainy afternoons 
we would gather in his cabin to listen to his reminiscences of bloody 
knife fights, death in the snow, nuggets big as golf balls, and, most 
fascinating of all, the 1,000-mile voyage up the sheltered waterway 
from Vancouver, British Columbia, to Skagway, Alaska—the In¬ 
side Passage. 

Not until the day of his death did we discover the shocking truth 
about Uncle Bill. He had never panned an ounce of gold or been in 
the Klondike in his life! He had sailed up the Passage, all right, but 
lost his roll in a gambling hell in Skagway, halfway to his goal, and 
almost starved to death there until relatives {Continued on page 113) 




cold AND clear is the 10,000-year-old ice cap of Mendenhall 
Glacier near Juneau 


EACH DAY brought new surprises and a new 
water-front town—this one Ocean Falls 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 



CUTE LITTLE Indian GIRLS lick frozen pops and sell 
uncut garnets on the streets of Wrangell 
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J ERRY watched the big clock, automatically 
counting off the seconds to himself. When he 
had fifty-one seconds ta go he faded the music 
down from the big swell until it was only a distant 
rhythm, and he smiled grandly at the microphone. 

“Remember, neighbors,” he said, his rich voice 
alive with enthusiasm, “just drop me a post card 
here at station WDOP . . . and tell me how you 
like COUNTRYMAN SAUSAGE. Of course, I 
know you’ll try COUNTRYMAN SAUSAGE, 
and I know you’ll love it! But I want to hear you 
tell me about it. Write to Jerry Stevens, Station 
WDOP, Banana City, Florida. Do it now! Won’t 
you?” 

He paused. 


“This is Jerry Stevens saying, ‘Good-by until 
dawn tomorrow.’ ” 

Jerry brought the music to “full” again for the 
remaining twenty-five seconds of time. Joe Burke, 
the relief announcer, was sliding into place to 
take over. “Are you a father yet?” Joe asked out 
of the comer of his mouth. 

They both watched the red second hand march¬ 
ing around the face of the clock, and they talked 
quickly, almost as if they were afraid of it. 

“Not yet,” Jerry whispered. “But any time now.” 

“Ha! Wait till you’ve had three, boy. It’ll make 
an old man out of you.” He switched the conversa¬ 
tion without warning: “I gotta take one of my kids 
to the clinic today. Could (Continued on page 143) 




“Jerry darling!” she whispered. “That 
man's nothing in our lives. Don't let it bother you” 
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Bring the World to Their Door 


This Kalamazoo, Mich., family believes in international brotherhood. 

In their own home they operate a miniature U.N. They’ve adopted 3 children of 
foreign extraction, and to hundreds of young people from Europe, Asia, 
and Africa they offer year-round American hospitality and friendship 


by Clarence Woodbury 









I F YOU ever despair of the human race or feel there 
is nothing that the individual family can do to pro¬ 
mote international brotherhood in this selfish world, 
you should make a trip to Kalamazoo, Mich., and meet 
the Van Dyke family. 

Mr. Van Dyke is a hard-working construction super¬ 
intendent who is often begrimed by physical toil when 
he comes home at night. Mrs. Van Dyke is an attractive 
woman, but she can’t afford to spend a lot on smart 
clothes or beauty parlors. She and her husband have 4 
children, 3 of them adopted, to feed and clothe and 
educate. They live in an unpretentious neighborhood, 
in a small house which needs a coat of paint. 

But the Van Dykes, whom The American Maga¬ 
zine presents as this month’s Family of the Month, are 
making an important and inspiring contribution to 
international peace and friendship. For more than 5 
years now, in their own home, they have been operating 
a kind of miniature United Nations through which they 
have demonstrated the American way of life and dis¬ 
seminated American good will to hundreds of foreign 
young people from all over the world. 

The Van Dykes do this in an amazingly simple way. 
They have always been internationally-minded (their 3 
adopted children are of 3 different racial strains) and 
they have opened their hearts and their family circle to 
all the foreign students who attend Kalamazoo’s three 
colleges. They don’t try to entertain the students in 
formal style or make high-brow conversation with them. 
They can’t afford to serve them fancy meals. But any 
kid from Burma or Palestine or Thailand, or any- 


foreign GIRLS ARE FASCINATED by electric food mixer in 
Van Dyke kitchen: Ainarei Dankers of Latvia, ZuleiKha 
Khan of Trinidad, Teruko Yutani of Japan 


RETURNING THE VAN DYKES’ HOSPITALITY, students give family 
dinner at Western Michigan College. L. to r.: Lasse Aaltonen of 
Finland, Lorraine, John, Lothar Schact of Germany, Roger, Rudolf 
Schmudt of Austria, Suzanne, John Bilson of Liberia, Mom and Pop 


pop and mom welcome foreign stu¬ 
dents to their house for Sunday-after- 
noon doughnuts. In the group with 
Lorraine are girls from Sweden, Trini¬ 
dad, Japan, Norway, and China; boys 
from Burma and Finland 
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SONGFEST: Latin-Americans join Mom around 
the piano: Cruz Mattei of Puerto Rico, Guillermo 
Hernandez of Honduras, Frederico Garcia of 
Bolivia, Alicia Gonzalez of Nicaragua 


where else on earth, who knocks at the Van Dykes’ door 
is always welcome to walk right in and become in effect a 
member of the family. 

If the foreign boy (or girl) is hungry, he can help him¬ 
self to anything the Van Dykes have to eat, or go into the 
kitchen and prepare food to his own taste. If he needs a 
place to sleep, he can use the Van Dykes’ davenport. If 
he needs transportation, Mr. Van Dyke will drive him 
where he wants to go. If a student’s clothes require mend¬ 
ing or washing or ironing, Mrs. Van Dyke helps him out. 
If he needs advice, medical care, a small loan, or merely 
human sympathy to help him over a bad attack of home¬ 
sickness, this warmhearted family sees that he gets it. In 
other words, Mr. and Mrs.. Van Dyke serve the foreign 
students as an American “Pop’ ; and “Mom,” and the 
Van Dyke children regard them as their own brothers and 
sisters. 

The results of the Van Dykes’ hospitality to all nations 
have been spectacular and far-reaching. Deeply apprecia¬ 
tive of their unselfish goodness, students from 22 foreign 
countries and American possessions overseas have flocked 
to their home. This year, every one of the 70 foreign youths 
and girls who are studying in Kalamazoo will be guests 
in the Van Dyke home at least once, and most of them 
many times. Hundreds of others who have completed their 
schooling have carried affectionate memories of the family 
back to their own lands. Through the most elementary 
kind of generosity of spirit, coupled with world-minded- 
ness, the Van Dykes have made friends all over the globe 
not only for themselves, but also for the United States. 

When I visited the Van Dykes recently they told me 
that when they first started inviting foreign students to 
their home they had no idea what would grow out of it 
In the beginning, it was just one of those things which they 
did naturally, and it snowballed of its own volition. But 


they are delighted that it did. Welcoming the world to 
their fireside has proved a joyous and exciting adventure 
for every member of the family, they told me, and they 
feel it has enriched them mentally and spiritually and has 
been worth far more than the substantial material sacrifices 
it has entailed. 

I felt this spirit of fun and excitement one Sunday 
when I attended one of the Van Dykes’ international gath¬ 
erings. They brought 8 foreign students home with them 
from church—there were 15 of us at the table—and scads of 
others kept coming and going all afternoon and evening 
as Pop Van Dyke shuttled them back and forth from their 
dormitories in the family’s beat-up but faithful car. 

All kinds of things happened. A Japanese girl in a 
charming kimono led a bevy of other girls into the kitchen 
to help Mom Van Dyke wash the dinner dishes. A Mo¬ 
hammedan and a Scandinavian girl gave one of the chil¬ 
dren a bath. A boy from Bolivia beat the piano and 
a Nicaraguan girl did a rumba. A Greek anda Turk tossed a 
basketball around with the Van Dykes’ older son. A noise 
like thunder came from upstairs as the younger Van Dyke 
boy showed a French youth how to play the trap drums 
he keeps in his bedroom. The Van Dykes’ youngest daugh¬ 
ter sang Farmer in the Dell with a Burmese student. At 5 
o’clock Mrs. Van Dyke went to the kitchen, beaming, and 
made 8 dozen Dutch doughnuts. One student ate 14 of 
them. . . . That will give you at least a faint idea of the 
happy pandemonium which prevailed in the little U.bl. 

It all started in the late autumn of 1946, when Mrs. 
Van Dyke heard a Puerto Rican student speak at a meeting 
of her missionary society. She and her husband had always 
been free of racial and religious prejudices. Being devout 
Methodists, they believed in “the brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God.” But prior to that time they 
had never been really active in promoting international 
amity. Since they had been able to have only one child of 
their own, they had adopted others, but it was by no de¬ 
sign of theirs that the infants they procured one at a time 
over the years from the Kalamazoo juvenile court were of 
different racial stocks. They simply took those who were 


FUN in the snow.- Mom and the kids outside 
their house in Kalamazoo, Mich. L. to r.: John, 
Suzanne, Mom, Lorraine 


SUZANNE DOES THE DUST¬ 
ING. Each Van Dyke child 
has a household chore 







available. In their opinion, one baby was just as nice as 
another. 

Then, at that missionary society meeting, Mrs. Van 
Dyke heard the Puerto Rican student speak. She was a 
pretty, dark-eyed girl who was attending Western Michigan 
College, where Mrs. Van Dyke had once been a student 
herself. “Sometimes it is hard,” the girl said wistfully, “to 
be so far away from home.” 

Her words touched Mrs. Van Dyke deeply. She re¬ 
membered how lonely she had sometimes felt, herself, 
when she first went to college. How much lonelier it must 
be for foreign students, she thought, who were thousands 
of miles away from home. After the meeting she invited the 
girl to Sunday dinner, and told her to bring along any of 
her campus friends who would like to come. 

Five Puerto Rican girls showed up, and the Van Dykes 
liked them so much that they invited them to come again 
on Christmas Eve and stay overnight. When the girls 
entered the living room and saw the Christmas tree, it 
made them so homesick they all cried. They quickly re¬ 
covered their cheerfulness, however, and had a wonderful 
time helping the excited Van Dyke children trim the tree 
and hang up their stockings for Santa Claus. 

Since some of the girls were Catholics, the Van Dykes 
drove them to midnight Mass for carol singing, then fetched 
them back home and put them to bed. In the morning 
the girls got up with the family and helped open presents. 
There was a small gift for each of them. They stayed for 
dinner, getting a great thrill out of helping Mrs. Van Dyke 
cook and serve the meal, and were so grateful that night 
when they finally said good-by that they tearfully embraced 
and kissed her and the children. 

That was the start of the Van Dykes’ little U.N. If 
those Puerto Rican girls were so appreciative of a bit of 
ordinary American hospitality, they thought, perhaps 
other girls and boys from distant lands would appreciate 
some, too. As a result, they started inviting foreign students 
to their home. Word of their friendliness to aliens soon 
spread over Western's big campus and found its way to 
the city’s two smaller colleges—Kalamazoo College, which 
is a Baptist co-educational institution; and Nazareth 
College, a Catholic school for girls. Almost before they 
realized it, the Van Dykes were entertaining groups of 
lonely youngsters every Sunday, and individual foreign 


students were dropping in on them every day of the week. 

Extending wide-open hospitality to the young people 
was not easy for them from a financial point of view. Ever 
since their marriage the Van Dykes had been trying to save 
enough money to buy or build a home of their own. They 
had been unable to do so because they had so many little 
mouths to feed and because Mrs. Van Dyke had had to 
undergo 8 expensive surgical operations in a period of 10 
years. Now they realized that providing even the simplest 
kind of entertainment for a lot of foreign students might 
necessitate deferring their dream still further, but they 
decided to do so anyway. In their opinion, there were a lot 
of things in this life, including hospitality, which were 
more important than worldly possessions. 

In welcoming youngsters of all nations into their 
family, the Van Dykes were also influenced by other con¬ 
siderations. For one thing, they felt it would be highly 
educational for their own children to grow up with “broth¬ 
ers and sisters” from foreign nations. They would not 
develop race hatreds or prejudices. 

For another thing, the Van Dykes were patriotic. 
Foreign students in this country, they realized, were a very 
superior group of youth—the cream of the crop in then- 
own countries. Many of them would eventually hold posi¬ 
tions of importance or influence in their native lands. If 
kindly treated while here and taught the American way 
through contact with an American family, they would 
remember it. They would become agents of good will for 
the American people. 

It worked out that way right from the beginning. In 
the warm and informal atmosphere of the Van Dyke home, 
many bright students who formerly entertained chilly or 
indifferent feelings about America have acquired an en¬ 
tirely new viewpoint. 

That was one of the first things I discovered when I 
visited the Van Dykes to find out about their altruistic 
family enterprise. Mrs. Van Dyke, a radiant woman of 
41 with friendly blue eyes back of glasses, met me on my 
arrival. She was terribly stage-frightened, she said, at the 
prospect of being written up in a big magazine, but, if so, 
she quickly got over it. 

“You’re going to have the liveliest time in .Kalamazoo 
you ever had in your life,” she told me, with a contagious 
laugh, “but you’re going to love it. (Continued on page 136) 



they love TO COOK native dishes: John Bilson of Liberia, Monique 
Jako of France, Hanna Bremer of Germany, Horace Bowen of 
England, Jean Debroise of France, Gladys Tokushige of Hawaii 


MANY FOREIGN STUDENTS ARE SHUTTERBUGS. Here 
one student snaps a group of others with Mom on 
the Van Dyke front porch 
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H ER name was Aunt Sal. She ran the newsstand on the 
corner by the subway entrance. She was a laughing, 
rather grimy old woman. She wore a baseball cap given 
her by John McGraw, and when she walked she leaned 
on a sporty cane that had been a gift from Jimmy Walker. 

Aunt Sal’s newsstand and her friends were her whole 
life. She had so many friends she could afford a couple of 
enemies. Her enemies were a pearl-gray little man named 
Frankie, called The Fixer, and his wife, Minnie. 

Frankie dwelt in the seam that sews together the bottom 
fold of ward politics with the underworld. He was afraid of 
Aunt Sal and would have let her alone, if it hadn't been for 
Minnie. His wife was a double-chinned woman with hair 
dyed a brilliant red, and Aunt Sal had once said good- 
naturedly to her, “ My, ain’t it a poor grade of henna you 
get nowadays?” and Minnie had tried to reach in the stand 
and slap her, and Aunt Sal had slugged Minnie with her 
cane. Thereafter Minnie drove Frank to the task of running 
Aunt Sal out of her stand. 

Frankie began by finding and buying up a personal note 
of Aunt Sal’s and demanding immediate payment. Aunt 
Sal countered that by going to her friends in the bank 
around the corner, and the bank took the note over for her. 

But it occurred to Frank to wonder why Aunt Sal had 
needed to borrow money. Patient investigation turned up a 
niece on the West Coast whose husband, an accountant, 
had unsuccessfully turned to embezzling to cover some 
horse-playing losses. Aunt Sal had raised the money to re¬ 
pay his theft, and the niece and her husband were now 
starting over again in Detroit. 

What interested Frankie was the fact that Aunt Sal’s 
money had kept the embezzlement absolutely quiet. The 
husband’s new employers didn’t know of it; his half-grown 
children didn’t know of it; the niece’s mother, who was 
Aunt Sal’s sister, didn't know of it. 

Frankie made no outright threat to expose the buried 
crime to all these people. He, Frankie, wouldn’t think of 
informing them, but he kind of thought Minnie might do 
it, if he should happen to mention his discoveries to her. 

It was clear there was only one way for Aunt Sal to buy 
his silence. 

“It ain’t as if you’re getting a bad price,” Frankie said. 
“Price? Who cares about price?” Aunt Sal snatched for 
a handkerchief, and Frankie dodged back, in mind of her 
cane. “It’ll kill me to give up my stand, and you know it.” 
Frank shrugged his dapper shoulders. 

They settled the terms by which she would sell out, and 
it was arranged that Frankie would take the stand over im- 
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mediately, at the close of the day’s business. He went away, 
and Aunt Sal wept for a while, a thing she hadn’t done for 
thirty years. But that wouldn't do. The evening rush was 
about to begin. She would be seeing her friends for the last 
time, and she couldn’t let them carry away a picture of her 
stuffing her handkerchief in her mouth and bawling. She 
would rather think of, something to do for her special 
friends on this last day. Something that would make them 
all a little happier for a minute, maybe, so they would have 
a memory of that same feeling whenever they thought of her. 

She went over a number of ideas, and at last took her 
cane and made her way to her furnished room and came 
back with an armload of old newspapers, out-of-date issues 
she had saved in honor of various forgotten occasions. 


Wha 


fHAT could be a better gift than, for just one day, sell¬ 
ing old news for new? Old news that would come to life, if 
only for an instant, to take the place of the news of the 
present, and perhaps even leave a little better taste for the 
present when it receded. 

There was Bemie, the monkey-faced little cab driver from 
the nearby taxi stand. He dashed up, snatched the sports 
final edition of the Advertiser and trotted back to his cab, 
thumbing the paper open to the sports section. Bemie led a 
melancholy existence, because his ball club was the Wash¬ 
ington Senators, and he was consequently a dejected mi¬ 
nority in a world peopled with fat and successful Dodger 
and Yankee and Giant fans, so on this evening Aunt Sal 
gave him an Advertiser from the year 1924, when a certain 
Walter Johnson was burning up the league, and the World 
Series, for the Senators. 

She thumbed through her old papers with one hand, 
while she carried on the usual run of business with the 
other, and for Mr. Pennarion, who wore high collars and 
pince-nez, and who always flipped his Dispatch open imme¬ 
diately to the stock-market news, she selected a Dispatch 
dated October 29, 1929. That should make him think the 
market today was pretty good by comparison, she thought. 

Mr. Pennarion said, “Good evening, Aunt Sal.” Aunt 
Sal said, “ Hi, hi,” and gave him his paper. He opened it and 
walked away, reading. Then he stopped and adjusted his 







glasses with a trembling hand and stood still as he read on. 

It was while searching for an old newspaper appropriate 
for Pat and Patsy O’Ryan, who had played the Palace with 
their soft-shoe routine but hadn’t worked now for years, 
that she was startled to find one which would make an ideal 
gift for Frankie The Fixer. Frankie showed up while Mr. 
Pennarion and Bernie were both back at her stand, explain¬ 
ing, still somewhat shocked, that they had somehow gotten 
out-of-date newspapers. Aunt Sal said it must have been 
an accident, and for them to give back their old newspapers 
and take new ones. However, they both decided they would 
rather keep the old papers they had. Mr. Pennarion said 
his perspective had had a genuine readjustment. 

“That’s fine, whatever it means,” Aunt Sal said. “I’m 
glad you’re glad, and good night—you’re blocking traffic.” 

Frankie stuck his head in the stand and asked her what 
was going on, and Aunt Sal said she was just trying to give 
some presents to her best friends. 

She said, “I picked out some old papers I thought they 
might like to have. I even found one for you.” She gave 
Frankie an Express of 1934. She said, “It’s got your picture 
in it. I just happened to see it.” 

Frankie said suspiciously, “ Since when am I one of your 
best friends?” Then he looked at the photograph of himself 
on the back page of the paper. His Adam’s apple moved up 
and down. Aunt Sal watched him. 

It was a photograph of Frankie, but the name under 
the picture was George, not Frank. The caption over it 
read, Upstate Bigamist Sought. 

Frankie said in a whisper, “Have you told anyone else 
about seeing this?” 

“I was waiting for you to tell me if Minnie knew about 
it,” Aunt Sal said. “I see she don’t.” 

Frankie said, “If she finds out she’ll kill me.” 

Aunt Sal breathed a deep sigh of relief. She said, “Then 
we’re even?” 

Frankie rolled up the newspaper and hid it under his 
coat. “You don’t say nothing, Sal, I won’t say nothing.” 

“I won’t say nothing, but beat it,” Aunt Sal said, reach¬ 
ing for her cane; but Frankie was gone. 


Minnie made a big mis¬ 
take when she tried to reach into the 
stand to slap Aunt Sal 
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Stayed 

Francie held the secret the Red Spies 
wanted. Would she destroy the man she loved 
or sacrifice the safety of her country? 

by John D. MacDonald 


r f WAS an Indian summer afternoon in mid-October. Sunday 
afternoon. Francie had gone back to the lab, five miles from 
the lakeside cabin, but Cudahy, the Administrator, had shooed 
her out, saying that he was committing enough perjury on the 
civil-service hours-of-work reports without having her work 
Sundays, too. 

And so Francie Aintrell had climbed back into- her ten-year- 
old sedan and come rattlety-bang over the potholed highways 
back to the small cabin. She sat on the miniature porch, her back 
against a wooden upright, fingers laced around one blue-jeaned 
knee. 

Work, she had learned, was one of the anesthetics. Work and 
time. They all talked about time and what it would do for you. 
The healing wonder of time. As though each second could be an¬ 
other tiny layer of insulation between you and Bob. And one day, 
when enough seconds and minutes and years had gone by, you 
could look in your mirror and see a face old enough to be the 
mother of Bob, and his face would remain young and unchanged 
in memory. But she could look in the wavery mirror iii the little 
camp and touch her cheeks with her finger tips, touch the face that 
he had loved, see the blue eyes he had loved, the black hair. And, 
thinking of him, her face would become like one of those putty 
faces children play with. Something would take it and twist it out 
of shape, force it to despairing tears. 

No, work was better. And then she could forget the classic 
shape of the little tragedy. West Point, post World War II class. 
Second Lieutenant Robert Aintrell. One of the expendable ones. 
And expended, of course, near a reservoir no one had ever heard 
of before. KIA. A lot of them from that class became KIA on 
the records. 
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When he had been sent to Korea she had gone from the 
West Coast back to the Pentagon and applied for reinstate¬ 
ment. Clerk-stenographer. CAF 6. Assigned to the District 
Control Section of the Industrial Service Branch of the 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance. “ Mrs. Aintrell. Yes, her 
husband is in Korea. Regular Army. Tough on the kids, 
isn’t it, Colonel?” 

And all the tired lyrics of the radio songs take on new 
meanings. As though written for you alone. 

They send you a wire and you open it, and the whole 
world makes a convulsive twist and lands in a new pattern. 
It can't happen to you. And to Bob. But it has. 

So, after the first hurt, so sharp and wild that it was like 
a kind of insanity, Francie applied for work outside of 
Washington, because they had been together in Washing¬ 
ton, and that made it a place to escape from. 

Everyone had been sweet. Too sweet. Keeping her on 
the edge of tears. And then there had been the investigation. 
Very detailed. Very thorough. “Yes, Mrs. Aintrell is a loyal 
citizen. Class A security risk.” 

Promotion to CAF 7. “Report to Mr. Cudahy, please. 
Vanders, New York. Yes, that’s in the Adirondacks. Near 
Lake Arthur. Sorry, the only name we have for that 
organization is Unit 30.” 

And three miles from Vanders, five miles from the lake, 
she had found a new gravel road, a shining wire fence at the 
end of it, a guard post, a cinder-block building, a power 
cable marching over the hills on towers, ending at the lab. 
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She had reported to Cudahy, a fat little mild-eyed man. 
She could not tell, but she thought he approved of her. 
“ Mrs. Aintrell, you have been approved by Security. There 
is no need, is there, to tell you not to discuss what we are 
doing here?” 

“No, sir.” 

“We are concerned with electronics, with radar. This is 
a research organization. The terminology will give you 
difficulty at first. If we accomplish our mission here, Mrs. 
Aintrell, we will be able to design a nose fuse for inter¬ 
ceptor rockets which will make any air attack on this 
continent ... too expensive to contemplate.” 

At that, Cudahy hitched in his chair and turned so that 
he could glance over his shoulder at an enlarged photo¬ 
graph of an illustration Francie remembered seeing in a 


magazine. It showed the fat, red bloom of the atom god 
towering over the skyline of Manhattan. 

Cudahy turned back and smiled. “That is the threat 
that goads us on. Now come meet the staff.” 

Most of them were young. The names and faces were a 
blur. Francie didn’t mind. She knew that she would 
straighten them out soon enough. Ten scientists and en¬ 
gineers. About fifteen technicians. And then the guards and 
housekeeping personnel. The bachelor staff lived behind 
the wire. The married staff rented cabins in the vicinity. 
Cudahy’s administrative assistant was a tall, youngish man 
with deep-set, quiet eyes, a relaxed manner, a hint of stub¬ 
bornness in the set of the jaw. His name was Clinton Reese. 

After they were introduced, Cudahy said, “I believe 
Clint has found a place for you.” 

“Next best thing to a cave, Mrs. Aintrell,” Clint had 
said. “But you have lovely neighbors. Mostly bears. You 
have a car?” 

“No, I haven’t,” she replied. His casual banter seemed 
oddly out of focus when she looked beyond his shoulder 
and saw that picture on Cudahy’s office wall. 

“I’ll take you to the local car mart and we’ll get you 
one, then.” 

Cudahy said, “Thanks, Clint. Show her where she’ll 
work and give her a run-through on the duties, then take 
her out to that place you rented. . . . We’ll expect you at 
nine tomorrow morning, Mrs. Aintrell.” 

Clint took her to her desk. He said, “Those crazy peo¬ 
ple you met are scientists and engineers. They work in 
teams, attempting different avenues of approach to the 
same problem. Left to their own devices, they’d keep notes 
on the backs of match folders. Because even scientists some¬ 
times drop dead, we have to keep progress reports up to 
date in case somebody else has to take over. There are three 
teams.. You’ll take notes, transcribe them, and keep the 
program files. Tomorrow I’ll explain the care of madmen. 
Ready to go?” 

They stopped in Vanders and picked up her luggage 
from the combination general store and bus depot. Clint 
loaded it into the back of his late-model sedan. He chat¬ 
tered amiably all the way out to the road that bordered the 
north shore of Lake Arthur. He pulled off into a small 
clearing just off the road and said, “We’ll leave the stuff 
here in case it turns out to be a little too primitive.” 

The trail leading down the wooded slope toward the 
lake shore was hard-packed. At the steepest point there was 
a rustic handrail. When Francie first saw the small cabin, 
the deep blue of the lake beyond it, her heart seemed to turn 
over. Bob had talked of just such a place. A porch over¬ 
looking the lake. A small wooden dock. And the perfect 
stillness of the woods in mid-September. 

The interior was small. One fair-sized room with a wide 
built-in bunk. A gray stone fireplace. A tiny kitchen and 
bath. 

Clint Reese said, in the manner of a guide, “You will 
note that this little nest has modern conveniences. Running 
water, latest model lanterns for lights. Refrigerator, stove, 
heater, and hot-water heater all run on bottled gas. We 
never get more than eight feet of snow, so I’m told, and 
you'll have to have a car. The unscrupulous landlord wants 
forty a month. Like?” 

She turned toward him, smiling. “Like very much.” 

“Now I’ll claw my way up your hill and bring down 
your bags. You check the utensils and supplies. I laid in 
some food, on the gamble that you’d like it here.” 

He came down with the bags, making a mock show of 
exhaustion. He explained the intricacies of the lanterns and 
the heaters, then said that he’d pick her up in the morning 
at eight-fifteen. 




“You’ve been very kind,” she said. 

“Dogs and children go wild about me. See you tomor¬ 
row.” 

After he had disappeared around the bend of the trail 
she stood frowning. He was her immediate superior, and 
he had acted totally unlike any previous superior in the 
Civil Service hierarchy. Usually they were most reserved, 
most cautious. He seemed entirely too blithe and carefree 
to be able to do an administrative job of the type this 
Unit 30 apparently demanded. He was a puzzle, and she 
wondered if it could be her recent loss that made his joking 
manner slightly irritating. 

But he had been efficient about the cabin. And so, on 
a mid-September afternoon, she had unpacked. The first 
thing she took out of the large suitcase was Bob’s picture. 
The favorite one. No uniform. A sport shirt open at the 
throat. The steady gray eyes and the smile. She could 
imagine him saying, “Baby, how do you know there aren’t 
any bears in those woods? Fine life for a city gal.” 

“I’ll get along, Bob,” she told him. “I promise you I’ll 
get along.” 

It was all part of that next-to-the-last letter, the one that 
had come a day before the telegram: 

“ Kindly excuse writing, baby. Blame a pencil stub and 
frequent stops to warm hands under parka. Look, I don’t 
want to hex us. Our luck is good. It will stay good. I’ve 
learned a new trade. They ought to have a course in it at the 
Point. Ducking IV. But suppose I zig when I ought to zag? 
Write me something. Write me that, no matter what, you’ll 
get along. With your head up, and all saucy like I know 
you. Write me that.” 

But there hadn’t been time, of course, to write him that. 

And with his picture watching her, she unpacked, and 
cooked, and ate, and went to bed in the deep bunk, sur¬ 
rounded by the pine smell, the leaf rustle, the lap of water 
against the small dock. 

The work had been very hard at first, mostly because 
of the technical terms used in the reports, and also because 
of the backlog of data that had piled up since the illness of 
the previous girl. During the worst of it Clint found ways 
to make her smile. He helped her in her purchase of the 
ten-year-old car. The names and faces straightened out 
quickly, with Clint’s help. Gray, chubby young Dr. Jonas 
McKay, with razor-sharp mind. Tom Blajoviak, with 
Slavic slanting merry eyes, heavy-handed joshing, big 
shoulders. Dr. Sherra, lost in a private fog of mental 
mathematics and conjecture. 

Francie had pictured laboratories as being gleaming, 
spotless places, full of stainless steel, sparkling glass, white 
smocks. Unit 30 was a chaotic jumble of dust and bits of 
wire and tubing and old technical journals stacked on the 
floor. Each team captain had a littered plywood office. Most 
of the men dressed like lumberjacks. For a time Francie 
thought that the complete disorder was an adequate meas¬ 
uring stick for Clint Reese’s abilities as Administrative 
Assistant. And one day, during a brief respite, she tried to 
house-clean a corner of the biggest lab room. The howls of 
anguish brought Clint to her rescue. 

He explained, “Francie, when these men were small 
boys they kept their rooms full of bugs on pins, pet snakes, 
stamp collections, chemistry sets, and stuffed birds. They 
grew up in confusion, and they don’t feel at home unless 
the conditions are duplicated. So we humor them. When 
one of them gets completely walled in with junk, he usually 
fights his way clear, and starts over again.” 

She soon caught the hang of their verbal shorthand, 
learned to put in the reports the complete terms to which 
they referred. McKay was orderly about summoning 


Francie clutched at Clint's arm when she saw 
the light touch Stewart's face 
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her. Tom Blajoviak found so much pleas¬ 
ure in dictating that he kept calling for 
her when he had nothing at all to re¬ 
port. Dr. Sherra had to be trapped 
before he would dictate to her. He 
considered progress reports to be a lot 
of nonsense. 

With increasing knowledge of the 
personalities of the three team leaders 
came a new awareness of the strain under 
which they worked. The strain made 
them irritable, sometimes childish. Dr. 
Cudahy supervised and co-ordinated the 
technical aspects of the lines of research, 
treading very gently so as not to offend. 
And it was Clint’s task to take the bur¬ 
den of all other routine matters off 
Cudahy’s shoulders so that he could 
function at maximum efficiency at the 
technical supervision in which he ex¬ 
celled. 

It had been a very full month, with 
little time for relaxation. Francie sat on 
the porch of the cabin on the October 


Sunday afternoon, realizing how closely 
she had identified herself with the work 
of Unit 30 during the past month. Bob 
had fought in one way. She was fighting 
in another. It was a matter of deadly 
seriousness. The only person who seemed 
untouched, by the critical nature of the 
work being done was Clint Reese. He 
did his job, but seemed completely un¬ 
impressed by the seriousness of the total 
effort. 

With the Adirondack tourist season 
over, most of the private camps were 
empty. There were only a few fishermen 
about. She heard the shrill keening of 
the reel long before the boat, follow¬ 
ing the shore line, came into view through 
the remaining lurid leaves of autumn. 
A young girl, her hair pale and blond, 
rowed the boat very slowly. She wore 
a heavy cardigan and a wool skirt. A 
man stood in the boat, casting a black- 
and-white plug toward the shallows, 


reeling it in with hopeful twitches of the 
rod tip. The sun was low, the lake still, 
the air sharp with the threat of coming 
winter. It made a very pretty picture, 
riciricie wondered it they’d had any 
luck. 

The boat moved slowly by, passing 
just ten feet or so from the end of 
Francie's dock, not more than thirty feet 
from the small porch. The girl glanced 
up and smiled, and Francie instinctively 
waved. She remembered seeing them 
in Vanders, in the store. 

“Any luck?” Francie called. 

“One decent bass,” the man said. He 
had a pleasant, weather-burned face. 

As he made the next cast Francie saw 
him slip. As the girl cried out he reached 
wildly at nothingness, and fell full length 
into the lake, inadvertently pushing the 
boat away from him. He came up 
quickly, looked toward the boat, then 
paddled toward theend of Francie’s dock. 
Francie ran down (Continued on page 64) 


By the Way- 

Hidden Stalks Carry the Most Grain 


YEARS ago, walking through a Kansas wheat field, 
I remarked to the farmer on the stalks of grain that 
stood up straight and proud. They almost seemed to 
say: “Look at me. I am important. I feed the nation.” 

He smiled a twisted smile, and then said, “I know 
what you mean, all right, but notice this: The stalks 
which seem to stand up and holler, asking you to 
look at them, are not the most heavily laden. The 
ones that carry the most grain bend over. You must 
look sharp to see them. To me, they always seem to 
say, ‘I’m doing my job as best I know, and that’s 
enough for me. I ain't worried whether anybody sees 
me or not.’ ” 

I was reminded of that farmer when I read the 
article, on another page in this issue, about a neigh¬ 
borhood druggist. Just a small businessman. He 
carries a heavy load of service without fanfare or 
ballyhoo. He spends long hours at work he loves. 
He is happy. He asks nothing more. Not for him is 
the pathetic urge for applause that so often breeds 
neglect of the main job. 

1%/TEN who carry on everyday business in our towns 
±VA and cities, large or small, seem to divide them¬ 
selves into two types. There are those who do the 
best job they can, confident that the job will speak for 
itself and bring rewards and satisfactions. Then there 
are those who first try to sell themselves. They believe 


that, having sold themselves, anything they do will be 
accepted as competent. 

This division of types is not confined to men. We 
all know women who tell anyone who will listen how 
well they do their jobs as wives and mothers. Fre¬ 
quently they really are good wives and mothers. 
Others never say a word, at least in public. They let 
their lives, rather than their Ups, speak for them. 

I OFTEN wonder which of the two types of men 
and women contribute most to the fullness of life 
in America. Each has enviable qualities. Both are 
necessary. I admire the zestful, attractive individuals 
who beUeve in themselves, just as I admired the up¬ 
standing golden stalks of grain. I am impressed by 
their talent for making friends, their contagious self- 
confidence, their influence on family and business 
associates and on the community. 

Yet -I am wondering if sometimes, in these days of 
fast-moving competition, we do not minimize the 
importance of those who do the best they can and 
who “ain’t worried whether anybody sees or not.” 

The farmer in his wheat field knew where to find 
the richest harvest. Next time I begin to worry about 
not being a “big shot” I am going to remember his 
words: “The hidden stalks carry the most grain.” 
Real big shots don’t make a business of being big 
shots. 

The Editor 
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CAMPERS’ 

LAUNDRYMAN 

TWO YEARS AGO, when Herbert Reichhold, of 
Oakland, Calif., was vacationing in Yosemite 
National Park, he became aware, for the 
first time, of what nearly every woman has al¬ 
ways known: Camping is fun for Pop and the 
kids, but frequently rough on Mom, particularly 
when she’s left holding the laundry bag. With 
this thought in mind and to free women from 
spending half their vacations scrubbing the 
family wash by hand, Reichhold has designed 
and built a self-service, self-contained mobile 
laundry. 

Now vacationing wives in the Yosemite area 
can combine camping with convenience. They 
just walk into Reichhold's "Laundrecar” by a 
side door, leave their clothes, along with wash¬ 
ing and drying instructions, and go out the 
back. Reichhold or one of his men takes care of 
the family wash, while Mom goes fishing, or 
sits comfortably in a camp chair and reads a 
magazine. 

Reichhold even has 8 irons which plug into 
the side of the trailer. For 50 cents an hour, 
women can do their ironing under the trees. 
The "Laundrecar” is a 41-foot truck-trailer, 
equipped with 12 washing machines, an extrac¬ 
tor, and 2 driers. It carries its own boiler, 
pumps, hot-water storage tank, fuel tank, and 
generating plant. During the summer months 
Reichhold works 7 days a week, 14 hours a 
day, moving from camp to camp in the park. 
During winter he stays put, and park residents 
and skiers come to him. 

Reichhold is 30 and was born and raised in 
Oakland. He studied medicine at the Univer¬ 
sity of California, and during the war was an 
Army captain. 


Herbert Reichhold in his “Laun¬ 
drecar” at Yosemite about to re¬ 
lieve Lu Clark, vacationer, of her 
clothes-washing problems. Left, 
a camper irons her clothes, plug¬ 
ging electric iron into the side of 
the mobile laundry 
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FLYING ARCTIC MERCHANT 



THE MAN WHO IS OPERATING an air-borne general store 
for the Eskimos in the Arctic regions of Alaska is no be- 
whiskered sourdough reared in the wilds, but a 30-year-old 
American, bom, raised, and educated in Philadelphia. He is 
Toggers Boyd “Tex” Zeigler, merchant, of Igloo, Alaska (90 
miles north of Nome), who is known all over the top of the 
globe as “The Flying Trader." 

Since money is of no value to the Eskimo in the Arctic, Tex 
uses the barter system. In his ski-equipped Stinson plane he 
flies from one Eskimo village to another, carrying flour, sugar, 
guns, traps, and clothing, which he swaps for seal oil, carved 
ivory, mukluks, or furs. He brings the latter back to his trading 
post and sells them for cash to shops in the civilized sections 
of Alaska. But that’s only part of his work. He rescues 
stranded hunters and Eskimos, flies missionaries into isolated 
areas, and serves as a guide. 

Tex studied aeronautics at the Drexel Institute of Tech¬ 
nology in Philadelphia, joined the Air Force during the war, 
and was discharged in 1945 after injuries received in a 
crash. Army medics said Tex would never fly again. He 
didn't believe it, purchased a war-surplus plane, and flew to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, where he did odd jobs to get a grub¬ 
stake. Then he swapped his plane for the Igloo trading 
post, and when business improved, he bought another plane 
and started flying to his customers. 




AT 4 YEARS OF AGE, Gene Trumble, of Santa 
Monica, Calif., was pretty expert at designing 
machinery. He even drew up plans for a lifting 
crane. Now 15, Gene is fast becoming a young 
phenomenon. Using his own designs, he builds 
working models of cranes, dump trucks, tractors, 
and other earth-moving machinery. His miniature 
creations have been raised to full-scale size and 
found practical. For instance, the City of Santa 
Monica uses a full-size reel designed by Gene, 
in sewer construction and cleaning. 

Some of his models have been so realistic that 
the movies have rented them. Recently, Para¬ 
mount Pictures, in a film called The Worlds 
Collide, used his earth-moving models, which 
really work, to show the world being rebuilt 
after an intraplanetary collision. For his high 
school, Gene built a crane for use in hauling 
heavy machinery. 

However, Gene’s real love is his miniatures. 
He builds each machine complete right down to 
the last part, even though some are so tiny they 
can fit into a matchbox. To make each piece of 
equipment perfect, he uses dozens of tiny tools, 
including jewelers' drills and files, an anvil, a 
tweezers the size of an eyelash, and unlimited 
patience. As soon as a machine is finished, he 
measures its capacity, sturdiness, and general 
performance by digging, lifting, and carrying 
loads of sand at the beach. 


JUNIOR EARTH-MO 


Gene Trumble’s earth-moving miniatures are tested out in 
sand at the beach. At left is Gene’s sketch of the model 
crane pictured below 




In his home workshop. Gene reproduces model of smokestack-rais¬ 
ing equipment. The hand at left, gives idea of size of his machinery 
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STARS 
ON YOUR 
CEILING 


Armand Spitz operates his 
planetarium while his wife, 
son, and daughter find stars 
on the living-room ceiling 



SOME YEARS AGO Armand Spitz, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., observed that his baby daughter was fascinated 
by the stars. The thought occurred-to him that the entire 
family could have fun if he could bring the Southern 
Cross, sun, moon, Milky Way, and thousands of stars 
and planets right into the living room. He got right to 
work, and the result is his pint-size 25-pound plane¬ 
tarium, costing less than $1,000, which can be set up in 
the living room. Before Spitz’s invention, the only mod¬ 
els were large ones costing $100,000 and requiring 
buildings of their own. He spent several years de¬ 
veloping his family planetarium, beginning crudely 
by trying to project the stars on the cfeiling by means 
of a can full of holes. His final invention is a complex 
automatic machine similar to those in large-scale 
planetariums. 


Five years ago he installed the first miniature 
planetarium at Eastern Mennonite College, Harrison¬ 
burg, Va. Since then, schools, universities, museums, 
and homes all over the world have begun using his 
device. The Museum of Science in Boston has set up the 
world’s first traveling planetarium to cover local com¬ 
munities, and the United Nations has bought Spitz’s 
“sky” to do the same thing on a world-wide scale. It is 
used by the armed forces. A psychiatrist in California 
puts stars on his ceiling to relax his patients. Spitz has 
also constructed a large-scale planetarium. The first 
one, sold to Montevideo, Uruguay, is the only large 
planetarium in South America. 

Spitz is 48, married, and has two children. He has 
been variously an editor, astronomy and meteorology 
instructor, lecturer, and author, as well as inventor. 












DEEP STUDY 



Conrad Limbaugh, graduate student at the University of California, 
going to “class” underwater 


CONRAD LIMBAUGH, of La Jolla, 
Calif., really gets to the bottom of 
things to obtain material for his doc¬ 
tor’s thesis in zoology. It’s the bottom of 
the ocean, to be exact, where he has 
spent 700 hours in the last 3 years. A 
student at the University of California's 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography, 
Conrad goes below to learn just how 
the fish live in seaweed beds and what 
effect commercial seaweed harvesting 
has on them. Often diving as deep as 
200 feet, his only equipment consists of 
air tanks strapped to his back, weights 
to balance himself, and sometimes an 
underwater camera or nets for catching 
fish. He swims casually through 90-foot- 
high seaweed jungles giving and get¬ 
ting fishy stares. He brings up specimens 
in jars or nets or his bare hands in order 
to determine their eating and breeding 
habits. Conrad seldom even carries a 
knife and has no trouble with the fish. 
He has been swimming since he was 5, 
and dives both winter and summer in 
water that ranges in temperature from 
50 to 75 degrees. 



PET PROJECT 

IF YOUR KIDS have ever begged for a pup or a 
kitten, you have some idea of what the parents of 
Eloise Berchtold, 15, of Sharonville, Ohio, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, are constantly up against. At last count, 
Eloise had filled the house with a 200-pound bear 
named Teddy, 2 foxes, 2 raccoons, 5 snakes, 2 alli¬ 
gators, lizards, a porcupine, a spider monkey, turtles, 
a deer, and some owls—all at the same time. 

To feed her menagerie Eloise has gone to work. 
For the past 3 summers and over week ends she has 
been employed by the Cincinnati Children’s Zoo car¬ 
ing for the animals and telling the other youngsters 
about them. Her boss says she does as much work as a 
man. Although she loves these tame animals, her real 
ambition is to train lions, tigers, and other big cats. 

Teddy, her bear, used to be at the Children’s Zoo, 
but he became too wild and vicious for the other 
kids, so the Zoo gave him to Eloise and they get along 
fine. She has been collecting and training animals 
since she was 4 and she says that it’s a cinch if you’re 
unafraid. Although she is only 15, Eloise has finished 
high school and her family want her to go to college, 
but she hopes to join a circus as an apprentice trainer. 


Eloise Berchtold wrestles with Teddy, her 200-pound pet bear 










THIS FAMILY IS A CIRCUS 



ACROBATS: Bonnie Cristiani doubles as wardrobe 
mistress for Vicky Cristiani. Both are tumblers 


CLOWN: In addition to 
his bareback-riding act, 
Lucio is general man¬ 
ager of the troupe 


BOUNCER: Here Bonnie 
does a bounce on the 
trampeline, which is her 
regular act 


LOTS OF FAMILIES take an interest in Papa’s business. 
But the Cristianis are different. They are Papa’s busi¬ 
ness! Seventy-year-old Ernesto Cristiani has help not 
only from his wife, Emma, but from 9 children and all 
of his 13 grandchildren who are old enough to help. 
In ocidnion, he has the help of halt a dozen in-laws. 
All together, they form the only one-family circus in the 
U. S. With the Cristianis, who winter at Macon, Ga., 
not only do they all get into the act, but they also 
serve as cashiers and porters. It’s quite a family affair. 

For instance, Papa, who used to be a topflight 
tumbler, now counts the money and decides how much 
goes to each member of the family. The minimum for 
the entire bunch is $2,500 a week. Mamma is the real 
behind-the-big-top ringmaster. She cooks the spa¬ 
ghetti, settles all the family problems, and plays a 
mean game of draw poker. Five of the sons perform in 
the family bareback act, and each fills in in other 
capacities. 

For example, Lucio, 41, the clown in the bareback 
act, is also superintendent and general manager. 
Daviso takes care of the tents and doubles as ring¬ 
master. Belmonte, an acrobat, bosses the workmen. 
Peter takes charge of concessions, and Mogador sells 
reserved seats and chauffeurs the 5 Percheron horses 
and the circus mascot, a goat, in a huge trailer. A sixth 
son, Oscar, is stage manager and helps train ele¬ 


phants. The girls are equally active. Cocquieta and 
her husband, David Budd, run the cotton-candy con¬ 
cession and she does a ladder act. Her sister, Ortans, 
is an acrobat and sells tickets. 

The Cristianis were in circuses for years, but de¬ 
cided io buy their own afterWorld War II,mainly to be 
sure they could ail make a living. This month they start 
on the move with their 3-ring circus and do one-night 
stands over the country, 6 days a week for 8 months. 





WHAT 

FUR? 


REMEMBER THE OLD JOKE about the fur-lined bathtub? Well, it’s 
no joke to Al Teitelbaum, of Hollywood, Calif. He’ll get you a fur- 
lined or fur-covered anything your little ol* heart desires. It’s a neat 
side-line business with him, adding up to about $25,000 a year. 
Al has supplied film-colony zanies with everything from a skunk- 
covered television set to an ermine-upholstered typewriter. You 
put up the dough, and Al will furnish you with a bath towel edged 
in white mink, ermine-covered tobacco pouches, fur-covered 
sptytoons, fur telephones, and many others. 

For many years Al has been a top Hollywood furrier, supply¬ 
ing all types of conventional furs to the screen lovelies. He got the 
idea for his side line when Prince Mike Romanoff, restaurateur and 
Hollywood personality, requested a mink seat-covering for his car. 
A director saw it and ordered his whole car fur-lined. Next came 
an order for fur furniture. 

Al rents fabulous furs to motion-picture companies and after¬ 
wards auctions off the pieces. He began supplying furs to the stars 
'way back when Pearl White was queen of the films and everybody 
waited with bated breath for the next episode of The Perils of 
Pauline. One of the episodes featured a Teitelbaum leopard skin. 
Of more recent vintage was his ermine negligee for Betty Grable. 


Above: Four oddities in furs 
created by Al Teitelbaum; 
(Top to bottom) fur-covered 
steering wheel; fur coat for 
dog; fur earrings, and fur- 
covered phone. At right: Al 
with coat of rare white mink 
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PIN-UP MAN 



High School Principal J. Fred Murphy watches the Boyd family of 
Indianapolis learn about furniture repair in night class 


ALL TOGETHER NOW! 


J. FRED MURPHY, principal of the Broad Ripple High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind., has come up with a brand- 
new idea in adult education. To encourage families to 
enjoy life more as units, he started night courses in 
Family Hobbies in his school, where Ma, Pa, and the 
kids can attend and learn common skills. 

Some 20 courses are available, ranging from slip¬ 
covering and upholstery to jewelry-making and tailor¬ 
ing. Parents and youngsters together can learn to 
operate a metal- or wood-working shop, or both. 
Each course runs one night a week for 6 weeks. The 
students pay for the materials used, but instruction is 
free, defrayed by the Adult Education Division of the 
Indianapolis Public Schools. More than 100 families are 
attending regularly and interest is increasing. Murphy 
has observed a marked rise in family and community 
endeavor. Families have found they can enjoy a lot 
more things by building them together. 

Murphy has received many inquiries from other 
cities and towns which are interested in adopting the 
idea for their communities. Murphy is 46 and has long 
been interested in vocational guidance work. 


Homer Wells, with one of his didy pins, which are 
either silver or gold plated 


THE FACT THAT HOMER WELLS, of Houston, Texas, 
thought that nothing was too good for his baby is re¬ 
sponsible for his being founder and head of a new 
and profitable business. When his first child was born. 
Wells, a filling-station attendant, didn't think that ordi¬ 
nary didy pins were good enough for his baby girl. 
He did something about it. He took a couple of pins 
and silver-plated them; then, to keep them from get¬ 
ting lost, he joined them with a fine silver chain. 

Friends admired them and wanted some for their 
infants. Wells obliged. Then it occurred to him the pins 
might sell. A Houston store manager thought likewise 
and ordered a dozen. They went like hot cakes. 
Before long. Wells quit his filling-station job and went 
full-time into the manufacture of his didy pins. Today, 
he sells his pins all over the world, is in the 5-figure in¬ 
come bracket, and is planning to open his own factory. 

Wells, 34, was born in Lufkin, Texas, has two chil¬ 
dren, and served 3 years in the Air Corps during the 
war. While stationed on Guam, he developed a hobby 
of making models of B-29s for the children of his pals. 


Barbara Moore in $4,000,000 building of Ohio State University student union, which she heads as first woman president 


SOME STUDENTS SAY they get as much out of college 
from student activities as they do from the classroom. 
One of them is the AMERICAN MAGAZINE COED OF 
THE MONTH, Barbara Moore, a junior at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. She seems determined not 
to miss a trick. She is outstanding both in and out of the 
classroom. 

Barbara is not only a top student, but she has the 
distinction of being the first member of her sex to be¬ 
come president of the Ohio State Union Board of 
Overseers, a high-sounding title that means the group 
which supervises all student activities. The organiza¬ 
tion is 43 years old and Barbara’s job is just about 
tops on the campus. Her headquarters are in the 
new $4,000,000 Student Union Building, center of 


all student extracurricular interests and activities. 

Barbara is also activities chairman for her social 
sorority; member of the Junior women’s honorary so¬ 
rority, The Chimes; on the board of the Women Self- 
Government Association. In addition, she has already 
been chosen chairman of the 1953 convention of the 
Intercollegiate Association of Women Students, to 
which Ohio State will play host. 

Barbara is not just seeking as many honors as she 
can get, but regards her many interests as prepara¬ 
tion for her career. She wants to do personnel work 
and seeks opportunities to work with people. She 
carries a full load of courses and is majoring in Eng¬ 
lish. Barbara is 20, lives in Columbus, and her hobbies 
are bowling, billiards, and knitting argyle socks. 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE COED OF THE MONTH 
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THERE ARE ALL SORTS OF WAYS to serve your coun¬ 
try, but one of the most unusual is the "detail" of 
3 Gl’s at Fort Benjamin Harrison, in Indiana. They help 
Uncle Sam by being just as “slippery" as they can be. 
CpI. Albert Ecdes, Jr., 27, of Salt Lake City, Utah; CpI. 
Donald Kamin, 23, of Chicago; and Pfc. Allan Grad- 
sky, 23, of Dayton, Ohio, are assigned to see what 
they can put over on servicemen learning how to 
handle money at the Army's only Finance School. These 
3 “con-men”—only 3 of their kind—work on colonels 
as well as privates to see whose hand is quicker than 
whose eye when it comes to handling money. Gradu¬ 
ates of the school handle billions of dollars all over the 
world, everything from payrolls to allotments for de¬ 
pendents. 

During training at the Army Finance School, stu¬ 
dents work as regular cashiers or paymasters. The 
tricky trio uses all sorts of wiles to fool them, passing 


counterfeit bills and forging papers. One of their de¬ 
ceptions is to draw their pay without signing the pay¬ 
roll, then get in line for a second payment. Ecdes, 
Kamin, and Gradsky will do most anything to mix up 
the man with the money. Sometimes they work together. 
One of them will try to divert the student cashier while 
another flips a bill to the floor and covers it with his 
foot. Then the latter counts his money and charges that 
he is short and that the cashier is cheating him. It 
keeps a cashier alert. 

The 3 young men, all college graduates, were 
chosen for their jobs after they had passed several 
tests and proved, among other qualifications, that they 
had poker faces. All three keep on their toes by 
practicing slick stunts on one another. 


ARMY 


“CON-MEN” 




just as he climbed up onto the dock. 

“That must have been graceful to 
watch,” the man said ruefully, his teeth 
chattering. 

The girl bumped the end of the dock 
with the boat. “Are you all right, dear?” 
she asked nervously. 

“Oh, I’m just dandy!” the man said, 
flapping his arms. “Row me home 
quick.” 

The blond girl looked appealingly at 
Francie. “If it wouldn’t be too much 
trouble, I could row home and bring 
dry clothes here and . . .” 

“Of course!” Francie said. “I was 
going to suggest that.” 

“I don’t want to put you out,” the 
man said. “Darn’ fool stunt, falling in 
the lake.” 

“Come on in before you freeze solid,” 
Francie said. The girl rowed quickly 
down the lake shore. The man followed 
her in. The fire was all laid. Francie 
touched a match to the exposed comer 
of paper, handed him a folded blanket 
from the foot of the bunk. 

She said, “That fireplace works fast. 
Get those clothes off and wrap yourself 
up in the blanket. I’ll be on the porch. 
You holler when you’re ready.” 

She sat on the porch and waited. When 
the man called she went in. She put three 
fingers of whisky in the bottom of a 
water tumbler and handed it to him. 
“Drink your medicine.” 

“I ought to fall in the lake oftener.... 
Hey, don’t bother with those clothes!” 

“I’ll hang them out.” 

She put his shoes on the porch, hung 
the clothes on the line she had rigged 
from the porch comer to a small birch. 
Just as she finished she saw the girl com¬ 
ing, rowing strongly. Francie went down 
and tied the bow line, took the pile of 
clothes from the girl so she could get 
out of the boat more easily. 

“How is he?” the girl asked in a 
worried tone. 

“Warm on the inside and the outside, 
too.” 

“He wouldn’t want me to tell you 
this. He likes to pretend it isn't so. But 
he isn’t very well. That's why I was so 
worried. You’re being more than kind.” 

“When I fall out of a boat near your 
place I’ll expect the same service." 

“You’ll get it,” the girl said. Francie 
saw that she was older than she had 
looked from a distance. There were fine 
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wrinkles near her eyes, a bit of gray in 
the blond temples. Late twenties, possi¬ 
bly. 

The girl took the clothes, put out her 
free hand. “I’m Betty Jackson,” she 
said. “And my husband’s name is 
Stewart.” 

“I’m Francie Aintrell. I'm glad you 
—dropped in.” 

Francie waited on the porch again 
until Betty came out. “He’s dressed 
now. If we could stay just a little 
longer . . .” 

“Of course you can! Actually, I was 
sort of lonesome this afternoon.” 

They went in. Francie put another 
heavy piece of slabwood on the fire. 
Stewart Jackson said, “I think I’ve 
stopped shivering. We certainly thank 
you, Miss Aintrell.” 

“It’s Mrs. Aintrell. Francie Aintrell.” 

She saw Betty glance toward Bob’s 
picture. "Is that your husband, Francie?” 

“Yes, he—he was killed in Korea.” 
Never before had she been able to say 
it so flatly, so factually. 

Stewart Jackson looked down at his 
empty glass. “That's tough. Sorry I—” 

“You couldn’t have known. And 
sooner or later I’ve got to get used to 
telling people.” She went on quickly, in 
an effort to cover the awkwardness, 
“Are you on vacation? I think I’ve seen 
you over in town.” 

“No, we’re not on vacation,” Betty 
said. “Stewart sort of semi-retired last 
year, and we bought a camp up here. 
It’s—let me see—the seventh one down 
the shore from you. Stew has always 
been interested in fishing, and now we’re 
making lures and trying to get a mail¬ 
order business started for them.” 

“I design ’em and test 'em and have a 
little firm down in Utica make up the 
wooden bodies of the plugs,” Stewart 
said. “Then we put them together and 
put on the paint job. . . . Are you work¬ 
ing up here or vacationing?” 

"I’m working for the Government,” 
Francie said, “in the new weather sta¬ 
tion.” That was the cover story which 
all employees were instructed to use— 
that Unit 30 was doing meteorological 
research. 

“We’ve heard about that place, of 
course,” Betty said. “Sounds rather 
dull to me. Do you like it?” 

“It’s a job,” Francie said. “I was 
working in Washington, and after I 


heard about my husband I asked for 
a transfer to some other place.” 

Jackson yawned. “Now I’m so com¬ 
fortable, I’m getting sleepy. We better 
go.” 

“No,” Francie said, meaning it. “Do 
stay. We’re neighbors. How about ham¬ 
burgers over the fire?” 

She saw Betty and Stewart exchange 
glances. She liked them. There was some¬ 
thing wholesome and comfortable about 
their relationship. And, because Stewart 
Jackson was obviously in his mid-forties, 
they did not give her the constant sense 
of loss that a younger couple might have 
caused. 

“We'll stay if I can help,” Betty said, 
“and if you’ll return the visit. Soon.” 

“Signed and sealed,” Francie said. 

It was a pleasant evening. The Jack- 
sons were relaxed, charming. Francie 
liked the faint wryness of Stew’s humor. 
And both of them were perceptive enough 
to keep the conversation far away from 
any subject that might be related to Bob. 

Francie lent them a flashlight for the 
boat trip back to their camp. She heard 
the swash of the oars as Betty rowed 
away, heard the night voices calling, 
“’Night, Francie! Good night!” She 
guessed that perhaps Stew’s heart might 
be shaky. . . . 

Monday she came back from work too 
late to make the promised call. She 
found the flashlight on the porch near 
the door, along with a note that said, 
“Any time at all, Francie. And we mean 
it. Betty and Stew.” 

Tuesday was another late night. On 
Wednesday Clint added up the hours she 
had worked and sent her home at three 
in the afternoon, saying, “ Do you want 
us indicted by the Committee Investigat¬ 
ing Abuses of Civil Service Secretaries?” 

“I’m not abused.” 

“Out! Now! Scat!” 

At the cabin she changed to jeans and 
a suede jacket and hiked down the trail 
by the empty camps to the one the Jack- 
sons had described. Stew was on their 
dock, casting with a spinning rod. “Hi! 
Thought the bears got you. Go on in. I'll 
be up soon as I find out why this little 
wooden monster won’t wiggle like a 
fish.” 

Betty flushed with pleasure when she 
saw Francie. “ It’s nice of you to come. 
I’ll show you the workshop before Stew 
does. He gets all wound up and takes 
hours.” 

The large, glass-enclosed porch smelled 
of paint and glue. There were labels for 
the little glassine boxes, and rows of gay, 
shining lures. 

“Here, it says in small print, is where 
we earn a living,” Betty said. “But, actu¬ 
ally, it’s going pretty well.” She held up 
a yellow lure with black spots. “This 
one,” she said, “is called—believe it or 
not—the Jackson Higgledy-Piggledy. A 
pickerel on every cast. It’s our latest 



achievement. Manufacturing costs twelve 
cents apiece, if you don’t count labor. 
Mail-order price, one dollar." 

“It’s pretty,” Francie said dubiously. 

“Don’t admire it or Stew will put you 
to work addressing the new catalogues 
to our sucker list.” 

Stew came in, and said, “I’ll bet if the 
sun was out it would be over the yard¬ 
arm.” 

“Is a Martini all right with you, 
Francie?” Betty asked. 

Francie nodded, smiling. The Mar¬ 
tinis were good. The dinner, much later, 
was even better. Stew made her an ex- 
officio director of the Jackson Lure Com¬ 
pany, in charge of color schemes on bass 
plugs. Many times during dinner Francie 
felt a pang of guilt as she heard her own 
laughter ring out. Yet it was ridiculous 
to feel guilty. Bob would have wanted 
her to learn how to laugh all over again. 

Sue left at eleven, and as she had 
brought no flashlight, Betty walked home 
with her, carrying a gasoline lantern. 
They sat on the edge of Francie’s porch 
for a time, smoking and watching the 
moonlight on the lake. 

“It’s a pretty good life for us,” Betty 
said. “Quiet. Stew’s supposed to be 
quiet, avoid strenuous exercise. And he’s 
really taking this business seriously. 
Probably a good thing. Our money won’t 
last forever.” 

“I’m so glad you two people are going 
to be here all winter, Betty.” 

“And you don’t know how glad I am 
to see you, Francie. I needed some girl- 
talk. Say, how about a picnic soon?” 

“I adore picnics.” 

“There’s a place on the east shore 
where the afternoon sun keeps the rocks 
warm. But we can’t do it until Sunday. 
Stew wants to take a run down to New 
York to wind up some business things. I 
do the driving. Sunday okay, then?” She 
stood up. 

“If it’s a nice day. I’ll bring a potato 
salad and the drinks. You bring sand¬ 
wiches and dessert. Okay?” 

It was agreed and Francie stood on 
the small porch and watched the harsh 
lantern light bob along the trail until it 
finally disappeared beyond the trees.... 

Sunday dawned brisk and clear. It 
would be pleasant enough in the sun. 
Francie went down the trail with her 
basket. When she got to the Jackson 
camp Betty was loading the boat. She 
looked cute and young in khaki trou¬ 
sers, a fuzzy white sweater, a peaked 
ballplayer's cap. 

The girls took turns rowing against 
the wind as they went across the lake. 
Stewart trolled with a deep-running plug, 
without success. He was grumbling about 
the lack of fish when they reached the far 
shore. Francie ruefully inspected a fresh 
blister the size of a dime, and then looked 
around at the spot Betty had found. 
Bulging gray rocks, like the timeless 


backs of prehistoric beasts, poked up 
through the blanket of dry pine needles. 
A rocky point extended into the lake. 

They unloaded the boat, carrying the 
food up to a small natural glade beyond 
the rocks. Stew settled down comforta¬ 
bly, finding a rock that fitted his back. 
Betty sat on another rock. Francie 
sprawled on her stomach on the grass, 
chin on the back of her hand, inspecting 
the world from an ant's-eye view. 

Stew took a bit of soft pine out of his 
jacket pocket and a sharp bladed knife. 
He began to carve carefully. He lifted 
the piece of pine up and squinted at it. 
“Francie, if I'm clever enough, I can 
now carve myself something that a fish 
will snap at. A lure. A nice, sparkly, 
dancy little thing that looks edible.” 

“With hooks in it,” Francie said. 

He smiled down at her benignly. “Pre¬ 
cisely. With hooks in it. You stop to 
think of it, an organization isn’t very 
much different from a fish. Now, I’m 
eventually going to catch a fish on this, 
because it will have precisely the appeal 
that fish is looking for. Now, you take an 
organization, you can always find one 
person in it, if you look hard enough, 
that can be attracted. But then, it’s al¬ 
ways better to use real bait instead of an 
artificial lure.” 

“Sounds cold-blooded,” Francie said 
sleepily. 

“I suppose it is. Now, let’s take, for 
example, that super-secret organization 
you work for, Francie.” 

She stared at him. “What?” 

“That so-called weather research out¬ 
fit. Suppose we had to find bait to make 
somebody bite on a hook?” 

Francie sat up and tried to smile. “You 
know, I don’t like the way you’re talk¬ 
ing, Stew.” 

“You're among friends, honey. Betty 
and I are very friendly people.” 

Francie, confused, turned and looked 
at Betty. Her face had lost its usual ani¬ 
mation. There was nothing there but a 
catlike watchfulness. 

“What is this, anyway?” Francie said, 
laughing. But her laughter sounded false. 

“We came over here,” Stew said, “be¬ 
cause this is a nice, quiet place to settle 
down and make a deal. Now, don’t be 
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alarmed, Francie. A lot of time and ef¬ 
fort has gone into making exactly the 
right sort of contact with you. Of course, 
if it hadn’t been you, it would have been 
somebody else in Unit 30. So this is the 
stroke of midnight at the fancy-dress 
ball. Everybody takes off their masks.” 

Slowly the incredible meaning behind 
his words penetrated to Francie’s mind. 
She looked at them. They had been 
friends—friends quickly made and yet 
dear to her. Now suddenly they had be¬ 
come strangers. Stew’s bland, open face 
seemed to hold all the guilelessness of the 
face of an evil child. And Betty’s features 
had sharpened, had become almost feral. 

“Is this some sort of a stupid test?” 
Francie demanded. 

“ I’ll say it again. We are here to make 
a business deal. We give you something, 
you give us something. Everybody is 
satisfied.” Stewart Jackson smiled at her. 

Panic struck Francie. She slipped as 
she scrambled to her feet. She ran as fast 
as she could toward the boat, heard the 
feet drumming behind her. As she bent 
to shove the boat off, Betty grabbed her, 
reached around her from behind, and, 
with astonishing strength, twisted both 
of Francie’s arms until her hands were 
pinned between her shoulder blades. 

The pain doubled Francie over. 
“You’re hurting me!” she cried. There 
was an odd indignity in being hurt by 
another woman. 

“Come on back,” Betty said, her voice 
flat-calm. 

Stew hadn’t moved. He cut a long, 
paper-thin strip from the piece of pine. 
Betty shoved Francie toward him and 
released her. 

“ Sit down, honey,” Stew said calmly. 
“No need to get all upset. You read the 
papers and magazines. I know that 
you’re a well-informed and intelligent 
young woman. Please sit down. You 
make me nervous.” 

Francie sat on the grass, hugged her 
knees. She felt cold all the way through. 
“ I don’t know what you expect me to do, 
but you might as well know that I’ll 
never do it. You had better kill me or 
something, because just as fast as I can 
get to a phone I’m going to—” 

“And please stop sounding like a sus¬ 
pense movie, Francie,” Stewart said pa¬ 
tiently. “We don’t go around killing 
people. Just let me talk for a minute: 
Maybe you, as an intelligent young 
woman, have wondered why so many 
apparently loyal and responsible people 
have committed acts of treason against 
their country. To understand that, you 
have to have an appreciation of the 
painstaking care with which all trusted 
people are surveyed. Sooner or later, 
Mrs. Aintrell, we usually find an avenue 
of approach to at least one person in 
each secret setup in which we interest 
ourselves. And, in the case of Unit 30, 
the fates seem to have elected you to pro- 
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vide us with complete transcripts of all 
current progress reports dictated by Dr. 
Sherra, Dr. McKay, and Mr. Blajoviak.” 

Shock made Francie feel dull. She 
merely stared at him unbelievingly. 

Stewart Jackson smiled blandly. “I 
assure you our cover is perfect. And I be¬ 
lieve you have helped us along by casu¬ 
ally mentioning your nice neighbors, the 
Jacksons.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“We thought at first my boating acci¬ 
dent might be too obvious, but then we 
remembered that there is nothing in your 
background to spoil your naivete.” 

“You’re very clever and I’ve been 
stupid, but I assure you that nothing you 
can say to me will make any difference.” 

“Being hasty, isn’t she, Betty?” Stew¬ 
art said. 

With the warm, friendly manner of a 
man bestowing gifts, he reached into the 
inside pocket of his heavy tweed jacket 
and took out an envelope. He took a 
sheet of paper from the envelope, un¬ 
folded it, and handed it to her. It was 
coarse, pulpy paper. In the top right cor¬ 
ner were Chinese ideographs, crudely 
printed. In the top left corner was a sym¬ 
bol of the hammer and sickle. But it was 
the scrawled pencil writing that tore her 
heart in two: 

“Baby, they say you will get this. 
Maybe it's like their other promises. 
Anyway, I hope you do get it. This is a 
crumb-bum outfit. I keep telling them 
I’m sick, but nobody seems to be inter¬ 
ested. The holes healed pretty good, but 
now they don’t look so hot. Anything 
you can do to get me out of this, baby, 
do it. I can’t last too long here, for sure. 
I love you, baby, and I keep thinking of 
us in front of a fireplace—it gets cold 
here—and old Satchmo, on the turn¬ 
table, and you in the green housecoat, 
and Willy on the mantel.” 

She read it again and instinctively held 
it to her lips, her eyes so misted that 
Stewart and the rock he leaned against 
were merged in a gray-brown blur. 

Bob was alive! There could be no 
doubt of it. No one else would know 
about the green housecoat, about Bob’s 
delight in the zipper that went from 
throat to ankles. And they had all been 
wrong. All of them! Happiness made her 
feel dizzy, ill. 

Jackson’s voice came from remote dis¬ 
tances: “. . . find it pretty interesting, 
at that. That piece of paper crossed Si¬ 
beria and Russia and came to Washing¬ 
ton in a diplomatic pouch, one that we 
won’t identify. When we reported your 
assignment to Unit 30, our Central In¬ 
telligence ordered an immediate check of 
all captive officer personnel. In that first 
retreat after the Chinese came into it, 
they picked up quite a lot of wounded 
American personnel. It was quite a break 
to find your husband reported as killed 
in action instead of captured. If he’d 


been captured they’d never have trans¬ 
ferred you to Unit 30, you know. So they 
told Lieutenant Aintrell the circum¬ 
stances and he wrote that letter you’re 
holding. It got to you just as fast as it 
could be managed.” 

“He says he’s sick!” Francie ex¬ 
claimed indignantly. “Why isn’t he being 
taken care of?” 

“Not many doctors and not much 
medicine on the Chinese mainland, 
Francie. They use what they have for 
their own troops.” 

“They’ve got to help him!” 

Betty came over, put her arm around 
Francie’s shoulders. “I guess, Francie, 
dear, that is going to be up to you.” 

Francie twisted away from her. “What 
do you mean?” 

“It’s out of our hands,” Stew said. 
“You can think of us as just messengers 
from the boys who make the decisions. 
They say that when, as an evidence of 
your good faith, they start to receive 
copies of Unit 30 progress reports, they 
will see to it that your husband is made 
more comfortable. I understand his 
wounds are not serious. You will get 
more letters from him, and he’ll tell you 
in those letters that things are better. 
When your services are no longer needed 
they will make arrangements to have him 
turned over to some impartial agency. 
Maybe to a Swedish hospital ship. He’ll 
come home to you, and that will be your 
reward for services rendered. Now, if 
you don’t want to play ball, I’m sup¬ 
posed to pass the word along, and they’ll 
see that he gets transferred from the 
military prison to a labor camp, where 
he may last a month or a year. Now, you 
better take time to think it all over.” 

“How can you stand yourselves or 
each other?” Francie asked. “How can 
two people like you get mixed up in such 
a filthy business?” 

Stewart Jackson flushed. “You can 
skip that holier-than-thou attitude, Mrs. 
Aintrell. You believe in one thing. We 
believe in something else. If we were 
Russians working against the USSR in 
Moscow, you’d call us heroes. Betty and 
I just happen to believe there’s going to 
be a good spot for us when this capital¬ 
istic dictatorship goes bankrupt and 
collapses of its own weight.” 

She saw some things about them that 
she should have seen before: the petu¬ 
lance, the chronic dissatisfaction, the 
intelligence which, though quick, was 
shallow. A pair of parlor pinks led, 
through their own dissatisfactions, into 
the headier world of action rather than 
talk. And exceedingly dangerous be¬ 
cause of that quick intelligence. 

Jackson leaned forward with a charm¬ 
ing smile. “Come on, Francie. Cheer up. 
We both like you. And you should know 
that, as an individual, you certainly are 
not going to affect the course of world 
affairs by any decision you make. As a 


woman, you want your husband and 
your happiness. And I would like to see 
you have exactly that, believe me. So 
would Betty. The odds are that Unit 30 
research will get nowhere, anyway. So 
what harm can.you do? And the people I 
work with are never afraid to show grati¬ 
tude. Certainly your Bob won’t thank 
you for selling him out, selling him into 
a labor camp.” 

“There’s more than one way to sell 
Bob out.” 

“Sentimentality masquerading as pa¬ 
triotism, I’m afraid. Think it over. How 
about the food, Betty? Join us, Francie?” 

Francie didn’t answer. She stood up 
and walked down to the shore of the 
lake. She sat huddled on a natural step 
in the rocks. There seemed to be no 
warmth in the sun. She looked at the let¬ 
ter. In two places the pencil had tom the 
cheap, coarse paper. His hand had held 
the pencil. She remembered the marriage 
vows. To honor and cherish. A sacred 
promise, made in front of man and God. 
She felt as though she were being torn in 
half, slowly, surely. What were nations 
and boundaries and political theory com¬ 
pared with the ultimate reality of his 
arms around her? She knew that to 
violate the loyalty oath she had given 
would result in a lasting shame—and yet 
she could not hold an impersonal loyalty 
over and above her love for her husband. 
And she could not forget that he was in 
danger, and frighteningly alone. 

From time to time she glanced toward 
Stewart and Betty. Once she heard them 
laugh. Francie wondered that their laugh 
should sound so utterly normal. A nice 
married laugh. That rapport between 
them which had seemed so pleasant to 
Francie now became an evidence of a 
disconcerting efficiency, a unified force 
that opposed her. They could work to¬ 
gether and share their strength, and it 
made them too strong to resist. 

She walked slowly back to them. “Is 
that promise any good?” she asked in a 
voice which was not her own. “Would 
he really be returned to me?” 

“Once a promise is made, Francie, it is 
kept. I can guarantee that.” 

“Like they’ve kept treaties?” Francie 
asked bitterly. 

“The myth of national honor is a part 
of the folklore of decadent capitalism, 
Francie,” Betty said. “Don’t be po¬ 
litically immature. This is a promise to 
an individual and on a different basis 
entirely.” 

Francie looked down at them. At 
Betty, with hair bright in the sun, with 
sturdy figure and pretty eyes. At Stewart, 
with the shaggy tweed jacket and blunt, 
good-humored face. You grew up think¬ 
ing of agents as being squat and greasy 
and shifty-eyed. Not people like the 
Jacksons, who sat by gray rocks looking 
like an ad for a camera film, or for green 
picnic dishes. 
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Yet Betty had held her arm in a cruel 
grip, and even as Stewart smiled there 
was a glassy depthlessness to his eyes. 

“Tell me what you want me to do?” 
she asked. 

“We have your pledge of co-opera¬ 
tion?” Stewart asked. 

“ I . . . yes.” Her mouth held a bitter 
dryness. 

“Before we go into details, my dear 
Francie, I want you to understand that 
we appreciate the risk we are taking. 
Betty and 1 are not fools. We’ve watched 
you very carefully. We will continue to 
do so. If you ever get the urge to be a lit¬ 
tle tin heroine—at your husband’s ex¬ 
pense, of course—please understand that 
we shall take steps to protect ourselves. 
We would certainly make it quite im¬ 
possible for you to testify against us.” 

Betty said quickly, “ She wouldn’t do 
that. Stew,” and laughed shallowly. 

Stewart picked up the soft pine block 
again and gently cut a long sliver of 
wood, paper thin. Such men, with their 
blunt, good-humored faces, had awak¬ 
ened and kissed their wives, and shaved 
and joked with the children before don¬ 
ning the uniform with its dread Gestapo 
emblem. Through history they had been 
indispensable to those who ordered in¬ 
quisitions, and purges, and government 
by fear. 

“Now, Francie,” he said softly, “1 
will tell you what you will do.” . . . 

wu they rowed away from her dock 
they waved a cheerful good-by to her. 
She went in and closed the door care¬ 
fully behind her, knowing that doors and 
bolts and locks had become useless. 
Then she lay numbly on the bunk and 
pressed her forehead against the rough 
pine boards. Until at last the tears came. 
Tears of shame, tears of thanksgiving, 
tears of fear. She cried herself out, and 
when she awakened from deep sleep the 
night was dark, the cabin cruelly cold. 

She awakened to a changed world. 
The adjustment to Bob’s death had been 
a precarious structure, moving in each 
emotional breeze. Now it collapsed 
utterly. She was again the bride, the 
Francie of the day before the telegram 
arrived. And as she moved about, pre¬ 
paring the gasoline lantern, heating 
water, laying a fire to heat the cabin, she 
began, in the back of her mind, to stage 
the scene and learn the lines for the mo¬ 
ment of his return, for the moment when 
his arms would be around her. 

She pumped up the lantern and car¬ 
ried it over to the table. She set it down, 
and then stood very still, looking at the 
object on the table. She knew it had not 
been there when she had come back from 
the picnic to take the long nap that had 
lasted until midnight. She stood with the 
breath cool and still in her throat. 

There, on the table, was one of the 
plugs manufactured by the Jacksons. It 
was a gay red lure, with two gang hooks, 
with yellow bead eyes. 

The doors were still locked. She tried 


to tell herself it was purposeless melo¬ 
drama, the sort of thing a small boy 
might do. But the harsh white light of 
the lantern slanted against the hooks, 
and the shadows they made were barbed, 
distorted. The enameled body was the 
color of blood. . . . 

Monday morning she parked her car 
behind the lab and walked in and sat at 
her desk. The smiling guards at the gate 
had a new look. It made her remember a 
childhood Saturday of long ago when 
she had gone downtown with the Jensen 
girl—Helen, her name was—and Helen 
had stolen the candy bars from the five- 
and-ten. She remembered the way her 
back felt, so rigid, when she walked out 
with Helen, thinking that dozens of eyes 
were staring at them, that a uniformed 
man would be waiting on the sidewalk. 

Clint Reese came out and gave her an 
impersonal good morning, and spun the 
dial on the locked file for her. She took 
the current Sherra folder from the 
drawer back to her desk, found her place, 
continued the transcription of notes that 
had been interrupted on Saturday. 

They would want a complete report, 
she told herself. Not just the final three 
or four pages. No one watched her 
closely. It would be easy to make one 
additional carbon. She planned how she 
would do it. Fold the additional carbons 
and stick them in the blue facial-tissue 
box. Then take the box with her to the 
lavatory. There she could fold the sheets 
smaller and tuck them into her bra. But 
she would do it with the next report. Not 
this one, because it was only a portion 
of a report. 

Sherra’s report took twice as long as it 
should have. She made continual errors. 
Twice Clint Reese stopped by to pick up 
the completed report for checking by 
Cudahy, and each time she told him it 
would be ready soon. When she took it 
to him at last she imagined that he gave 
her an odd look before he went on into 
Cudahy’s office, the report in his hand. 

Big Tom Blajoviak’s note was on her 
spindle: “Come and get it, sweetheart.” 
She took her book and went toward the 
cubicle in the corner where there was 
barely room for Tom and a desk. 

The door was ajar a few inches. He 
glanced up at her and said, “Enter the 
place of the common people, Francie. 
Just because I’m not a doctor, it's no 
reason to—” 

“Have you really got something this 
time, Tom? Or is it more repetition?” 

“Child, your skepticism is on the un¬ 
complimentary side. Open thy book and 
aim your little pointed ears in this direc¬ 
tion. Hark to the Blajoviak.” 

“Honestly?” 

His square, strong face altered. The 
bantering look was gone. “At five o'clock 
yesterday, Francie, we began to get a lit¬ 
tle warm. Here we go.” He held his copy 
of the last report in front of him. “This 
would be new main subject, Francie. I 
make it Roman numeral nine. Isolation 
of margin error in Berkhoff Effect. Sub 
A. Following the series of tests described 
in Roman eight above, one additional 
memory tube was added to circuit C. The 
re-running of the tests was begun on 
October twenty-third . . .” 

He dictated rapidly. Francie’s pencil 


darted along the notebook lines with the 
automatic ease of long practice. It took 
nearly an hour for the dictation. 

“ So that’s it,” he said, leaning back, 
smiling with a certain pride. 

“Not that it means anything to me, 
you know.” 

“It just might, Francie. It just might 
mean that instead of getting fried into 
the asphalt, you might look out to sea 
and say, ‘Ah,’ at the big white lights out 
there. Fireworks for the kiddies instead 
of disintegration.” 

She glanced down at her whitened 
knuckles. “Is it that important, Tom?” 

“Are you kidding?” 

“No. I just don’t understand—all 
this.” 

“There was a longbow, and some citi¬ 
zen comes up with body armor. And 
then the crossbow, and so they made 
heavier armor. And then gunpowder, 
which eventually put guys into tanks. 
Every time, it sounded like an ultimate 
weapon, and each time a defense just 
happened to come along in time. Now 
our ultimate weapon is the atomic mis¬ 
sile. Everybody is naked when that baby 
comes whining down out of the strato¬ 
sphere. So we have to stop it up there 
where it won’t do any damage. We can’t 
depend on the slow reaction time of a 
man. We’ve got to have a gizmo. And 
now, for the first time, I think we’re 
getting close to the ultimate interceptor. 
If you-know-who could find out now 
how close we are. I’ll bet they’d risk 
everything to try to knock us out before 
we could get into production on the de¬ 
fensive end. Cudahy wants this one fast 
as you can get it out, honey.” 

She stood up. “All right, Tom. As 
soon as I can get it out.” 

She went to work. She watched her 
hands add the extra onionskin sheet to 
the copies required by office routine. At 
five o'clock Cudahy came out of his of¬ 
fice to check on progress. He seemed to 
be concealing jubilation with great diffi¬ 
culty. He patted her shoulder. “Take a 
food break at six, Mrs. Aintrell, and 
then get back to it. I’ll be here, so you 
won’t have to lock anything up.” 

“Yes, sir,” she said in a thin voice. 
Cudahy had not noticed the extra copy. 
But she could not risk leaving the extra 
copy in sight while she went to the mess 
hall. At five of six she took the tissue 
box, containing the folded sheets, into 
the lavatory. She tucked the sheets into 
her bra, molding the papers into an in¬ 
conspicuous curve. 

She looked at her face in the mirror, 
ran the finger tips of both hands down 
her cheeks. Bob had told her she would 
be lovely when she was seventy. 

“The bones are so good,” he said. He 
had traced, with gentle finger, the line of 
brow, of jaw, of cheek. “ Here and here 
and here. Good structure.” 

She looked into the barren depths of 
her own eyes and she could hear Bob’s 
voice. Hear also the voice of Tom Bla¬ 
joviak: “Fireworks for the kiddies in¬ 
stead of disintegration . . . knock us 
out before we could . . .” 

There was another scene to remember. 
The night of their engagement. Bob, 
walking away, his back to her, his voice 
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thick: “ Don’t say yes until I say some¬ 
thing.” . 

“What do you mean, Bob?” 

He hadn’t turned. “Look; you can’t 
expect a guy who stood three hundred 
and eleventh in his class to be an intel¬ 
lectual giant.” 

“You’re a nice giant.” 

“This is not for jokes. This is some¬ 
thing I want to say, without the right 
words for it. Baby, I'm a guy in a brown 
suit. It has implications.” He had turned 
then, reaching for her, and then pulled 
his hand back quickly . 

‘ ‘ Implications, darling? ’ ’ 

“Suppose you marry, say, a steeple¬ 
jack. It drives you nuts, him up on tall 
buildings. So you chop at him a little and 
he turns into an insurance salesman. 
You’re both very happy.” 

“You make me sound like a shrew or 
something.” 

“No. I don’t mean that. I mean, when 
you marry the other guy, you don’t 
marry steeplejacking, too. But when you 
say yes to me, you are also marrying the 
Army. It has a claim. It trained me. It 
put me in a brown suit. Along comes a 
war. I’m there in my brown suit, and 
you’re marrying that angle, too. I’m a 
weapon, I suppose. Expendable. You’ve 
got to know that. I’m in a business where 
they say, ‘Aintrell, keep your company 
on that ridge while the rest of the bat¬ 
talion pulls out.’ And I do it. It’s my 
trade. . . . Do I make any sense?” 

“Yes.” 

“So figure on jealousy, too, baby. 
Just remember that when I’m putting my 
trade ahead of you, I’m also putting my 
trade ahead of myself. That sounds 
corny, but the Army comes first, then 
you, then me. In that order.” 

“I won’t be jealous.” 

“Don’t kid me, or yourself. There’ll 
come times when you’ll wish you’d met 
that insurance salesman.” 

“Never!” 

Baby, nobody can fit their mind 
around dying. It’s too big a thing. Every¬ 
body says it never happens to them. A 
sort of egotism, I guess. The world is all 
heated up now. Suppose something 
breaks somewhere. 1 go. You don’t go. 
Suppose I get it. So I’m fulfilling an obli¬ 
gation when 1 make myself as expensive 
as possible. That’s the way we’re going 
to take care of things. By everybody 
making themselves as tough as possible 
to knock over. Nobody sneaking around, 
trying to suck up to the opposition. 
Think they'll elect me governor?” 

“Mayor, at least. Won’t you stop 
talking and let me say yes?” 

“I’ll probably never make more than 
captain.” 

“Didn’t you hear me? Yes!” 

His exaggerated sigh. “What can I 
do?” Fishing a box out of his pocket, 
“Catch, then.” She caught it, opened the 
box. He sat beside her, fitted it on her 
finger, kissed the finger, her lips, her 
eyes, her lips again. “Crazy woman.” 

“Crazy in love.” 

“Be happy.” 

“Forever and ever.” 

So forever and ever lasted exactly 
sixty-three days, and then it was a very 
bad time for a lot of young men. And a 
70 


very bad time for the young women they 
left behind, who by then had learned 
enough about the Army to know that 
any delaying action involving the in¬ 
fantry can become coldly wasteful of all 
company grade officers. 

Bob’s creed had been to sell yourself 
as dearly as possible. Not just the pro¬ 
fessional soldiers. Everybody. To be 
tough in your beliefs, and unswerving in 
your devotion to them. 

And yet . . . he had appealed to her 
to help him. Had the letter been dic¬ 
tated? Had he been forced to write it? In 
a sense, even though the onionskin copy 
of Tom’s report was concealed on her 
person, the moment of action did not 
occur until the copy was handed to the 
Jacksons. And, remembering that en¬ 
gagement night, each step she took 
seemed to increase her reluctance to go 
through with it. 

Francie squared her shoulders and 
walked out of the lavatory. She took her 
red short-coat from the coat tree. 

Clint Reese sat on the comer of a desk, 
one long leg swinging. He said, “ Remind 
me to put all my black-haired women in 
red coats.” 

She found that she was glad to see 
him. His lighthearted manner made the 
lab work seem less important, made her 
own impending betrayal a more minor 
affair. And she sensed that during the 
past month Clint had grown more aware 
of her. A subtle game of awareness and 
flirtation would make her forget what 
she was about to do—or almost forget. 

She said, “ If you want to see a woman 
eat like a wolf, come on and join me.” 

He put on his plaid wool jacket. “I’ll 
take care of all the wolflike characteris¬ 
tics around here, lady.” 

They walked to the small mess hall. 
Wind whined around the comer of the 
building and they leaned into it. 

“And after the dogs are gone, we can 
always boil up the harness,” he said. 

She heard the false note in her own 
laughter. They shut the mess-hall door 
against the wind, hung up their jackets. 
They filled their trays, carried them back 
from the service counter to a table for 
two by the wall. Clint sat down and shut 
his eyes for a moment. She saw a weari¬ 
ness in his face that she had not noticed 
before. He smiled at her. “Now make 
like a wolf,” he said. 

She had thought she was hungry, but 
found that she couldn’t eat. 

“Okay, Francie,” he said. “Let’s have 
it.” 

She gave him a startled look. For once 
there was no banter in his voice, no 
humor in his eyes. “ What do you mean?” 

“As official nursemaid to all person¬ 
nel, I keep my eyes open. Something has 
been worrying you all day.” 

“Then make some jokes and cheer me 
up, why don’t you?” 

He was grave. “Sometimes 1 get tired 
of jokes. Don't you?” 

“Aren't you a little out of character, 
Mr. Reese? I thought you were the 
meringue on the local pie.” 

He looked through her and beyond 
her. “Perhaps 1 am. Tonight, my girl, I 
am lonesome and in a hair-taking-down 
mood. Want to see my tresses fall?” 


“Sure,” she said. 

He took a sip of his coffee, set his cup 
down. “Underneath this tattered shirt 
beats the heart of a missionary.” 

“No!” 

“And perhaps a fool. I own a tidy little 
construction business. I was making my¬ 
self useful, and discovering that I had a 
certain junior-executive type flair for the 
commercial world, when the Army put 
its sticky finger in the back of my collar 
and yanked me off to the wars. I was 
flexing my obstacle-course muscles on 
Okinawa when they dropped those big 
boomers on the Nipponese. Now get the 
picture. There I was, as intrigued by 
those big boomers as a kid at the coun¬ 
try club on the night of the Fourth. Siss, 
boom, ah! A big child at heart. Still 
thinking I was living in a nice, cozy little 
world. I was in one of the first units to go 
to Japan. I wangled a pass and went to 
Hiroshima. It was unpretty. Very.” 

In the depths of his eyes she saw the 
ghosts that he had seen. 

“Francie, you can’t tell another per¬ 
son how it is to grow up in one day. I 
wandered around in a big daze, and at 
the end of the day I had made up my 
mind that this was a desperate world to 
live in, a frightening world. And it took 
me another month to decide that the 
only way I could live with myself was to 
try to do something about it. 

“When they gave me a discharge I 
turned the management of the company 
over to my brother and went to school to 
learn something about nuclear physics. I 
learned that if I studied hard I’d know 
something about it by the time I was 
seventy-three. So I quit. What resource 
did I have? Just that little flair for ad¬ 
ministration, the knack of getting along 
with people and keeping them happy and 
getting work done. So I decided to be a 
dog-robber for the professional boys 
who really know what the score is. By 
being here I make Cudahy more effec¬ 
tive. Cudahy, in turn, makes the teams 
more effective. 

“And now, I understand, we’re be¬ 
ginning to get someplace. Maybe be¬ 
cause I’m here we get our solution a 
month sooner than otherwise. But if it 
were only twenty minutes sooner, I could 
say that 1 have made a contribution to 
something I believe in.” 

Francie felt a stinging in her eyes. She 
looked away from him, said huskily, 
“I’m just a little stupid, I guess. You 
seemed so—casual, sort of.” 

He grinned. “With everybody going 
around grinding their teeth, you’ve got 
to have some relief. If I landed in a spot 
full of clowns I’d turn into the grimmest 
martinet you ever saw. Any administra¬ 
tive guy in a lab setup is a catalyst. So 
let’s get back to the original question, 
now that you’ve made me prove my 
right to ask it. What’s bothering you, 
Francie?” 

She stood up so abruptly that her chair 
tilted and nearly fell over. She went 
through the door with her coat in her 
hand, put it on outside, walked into the 
night with long strides. 

There was a small clump of pines 
within the compound. She headed blindly 
toward them. He caught her arm just as 


she reached them. He turned her around 
gently. 

“Look; I didn’t want to say the wrong 
thing. If this is just one of those days 
when you . . . remember too much, 
please forgive me, Francie. I’d never do 
anything to hurt you.” 

She held onto his wrist with both 
hands. “Clint, I’m so—so terribly mixed 
up. I don’t know what to do.” 

“Let me help if I can.” 

“Clint, what is the most important 
thing in the world to any individual? 
It’s their own happiness, isn’t it? Tell 
me it is.” 

“Of course it is, but you don't need 
a definition of terms. Isn’t happiness 
sort of a compound?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Don’t too many people confuse 
happiness with self-gratification? You 
can be happy if you have self-respect and 
also what an old-fashioned uncle of 
mine used to call the love of God.” 

She was crying, soundlessly. “Honor, 
maybe?” 

“That’s a word too. Little dog-eared 
through misuse, but still respectable.” 

“Suppose, Clint, that somebody saved 
your life and the only way they could 
do it was by violating all the things that 
you believe in. Would you be grateful?” 

“If someone saved me that way I 
think I’d begin to hate them, and hate 
myself, too, Francie. But don’t think 
I’m a typical case. I’m a little top-heavy 
in the ethics department, they tell me.” 

“I married that sort of man, Clint. I 
understand.” 

“You still haven’t told me how I can 
help you.” 

She turned half away from him, 
knowing that unless she did it quickly, 
she would be unable to do it at all. She 
unbuttoned the red coat, the jacket under 
it, the blouse under that. She found the 
folded packet of onionskin sheets and 
held it out where he could see it. 

“You can help me by taking that, 
Clint. Before I change my mind.” 

He took it. “What is it?” he asked. 

“A copy of what Tom dictated to¬ 
day,” she said tonelessly. 

“Why on earth are you carrying it 
around?” he demanded sharply. 

“To give it to someone. On the out¬ 
side.” 

After a long silence he said, “Holy 
Jumping Nellie!” His tone was husky. 

“I was doing it to save Bob’s life,” 
she said. 

“Your husband? But he’s dead!” 

“I found out yesterday that he’s 
alive, Clint. Alive and in prison.” She 
laughed, dangerously close to hysteria. 
“Not that it makes any difference, now. 
Now he will die.” 

He shook her hard but she could not 
stop laughing. He slapped her sharply, 
and she was able to stop. He walked her 
across the compound, unlocked a door, 
thrust her inside, turned on a light. The 
small room contained a chair, table, 
double bed, and bookshelf. 

“Please wait here,” he said gently. 
“I’ll be back in a few minutes with 
Dr. Cudahy. Handkerchiefs in that top 
drawer.” 

Cudahy and Clint Reese were with 



T he cartoon characters shown here 
—Mr. and Mrs. Chubby—are the 
“stars” of Metropolitan’s new film, 
“Cheers for Chubby.” This film humor¬ 
ously presents a serious subject—the 
health hazards of overweight. 

Medical authorities report there are 
some 25 million Americans who, like 
the Chubbys, are overweight—or who 
tip the scales to a point at least 10 per¬ 
cent higher than is best for their physi¬ 
cal and mental health. 

Today, doctors are urging all over¬ 
weight people—especially those beyond 


age 30—to bring their weight down to 
normal and keep it there throughout 
life. 

This is because excess pounds may 
place a burden on vital organs, parti¬ 
cularly the heart. Obesity may also 
shorten life as it is closely associated 
with heart and circulatory diseases, gall 
bladder trouble, diabetes, arthritis, and 
other disorders. 

Here are some facts that the Chubbys 
learned about reducing—facts that may 
help everyone to get the greatest benefit 
from a weight-reduction program. 


1. Avoid all “quick and easy ways to reduce." 

Chubby tried exercise only—and found that 
he had to run 36 miles to shed one pound! 
Mrs. Chubby tried the latest reducing fads 
with even poorer results. They found that so- 
called “simple ways to reduce” do not work 
—and that self-treatment with reducing pills 
may actually be dangerous. 

2. Consult the doctor for advice about reduc¬ 
ing. The doctor helped the Chubbys to lose 
weight safely. He prescribed a balanced diet 
that would not only remove excess pounds, 
but would also allow the Chubbys to eat a 
variety of appetizing, nourishing foods. He 
also helped them to develop a new set of per¬ 
manent eating habits. 


as to protect their health while reducing. They 
found that they could eat a variety of foods 
—lean meats, fish, vegetables, butter, fruit, 
milk, eggs, and whole-grain or enriched 
breads. These foods provide the protein, 
vitamins and minerals needed for building 
and repairing the body. 

4. Develop new eating habits. The Chubbys 

learned to avoid those dishes that teem with 
“hidden calories,” such as gravies and sauces. 
By firmly adhering to their new eating habits, 
they lost weight safely—from two to three 
pounds a week. They also increased their 
chances for additional years of happier, 
healthier living, because they knew that—the 
shorter the belt line, the longer the life tine l 


3. Follow a balanced diet while reducing. 

The Chubbys’ reducing diet was planned so 
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her for over an hour. Clint sat beside her 
on the bed, holding her hand, urging 
her on with the story when she stumbled. 
Cudahy paced endlessly back and forth, 
white-lipped, grim. When he inter¬ 
rupted her now and then to ask a 
question his voice was harsh. 

At last they knew all there was to 
know. Cudahy stopped in front of her. 
“And you, Mrs. Aintrell, were planning 
to give them the—” 

“Please shut up. Doctor!” Clint said 
tiredly. 

Cudahy glared at him. “I’ll require 
some explanation for that comment, 
Mr. Reese.” 

Clint lit two cigarettes and gave 
Francie one, while Cudahy waited for 
the explanation. Clint said, “I don’t 
see how a tongue-lashing is going to 
help anything. Doctor. Forget your 
own motivations for a moment and 
think of hers. As far as this girl knows, 
she has just killed her husband, just as 
surely as if she had a gun to his head. I 
doubt, Dr. Cudahy, whether either you 
or I, under the same circumstances, 
would have that same quality of moral 
courage. I respect her for it. I respect 
her far too much to listen to you rant at 
her.” 

Cudahy let out a long breath. He 
turned a chair around and sat down. He 
gave Clint a sheepish glance and then 
said, “I’m sorry, Mrs. Aintrell. I got 
carried away with a sense of my own 
importance.” 

Francie said, tonelessly, “Bob told 
me that they put him in a brown suit 
and made him expendable. I married 
him, knowing that. And I guess my life 
can be as expendable as his. He said we 
had to be tough. I know they made him 
write that. He isn’t the kind of man who 
begs. I almost... did what they wanted 
me to do. It isn’t courage, I guess. I’m 
just... all mixed up.” 

“Francie,” Clint said, “Dr. Cudahy 
and I are amateurs in the spy depart¬ 
ment. This is a job for the experts. But 
I’m in on this, and I’m going to stay in. 
I’m going to make it certain that the 
experts don’t foul up your chance of 
getting your husband back. The Jack- 
sons—we’re going to make them believe 
that you are co-operating. The experts 
can’t get here until tomorrow. Do you 
think you can handle it all right when 
they contact you tonight?” 

“I... I think so. I can tell them that I 
didn’t do any transcription today.” 

“Don’t give them any reason to be 
suspicious.” 

“I’ll try not to.” 

Clint walked her to her car, stood with 
the door open after she had slid under 
the wheel. “Want me to come along?” 

“I’m all right now.” 

“The best of luck, Francie.” 

He shut the door. The guard opened 
the gates. She drove down the gravel 
road toward Lake Arthur. 

Betty, in ski pants and white cashmere 
sweater, was sitting on the bunk reading 
a magazine. The fire was burning. 
Her jacket was on a nearby chair. 

Betty tossed the magazine aside and 
smiled up at her. “ Hope you don’t mind, 
hon. I nearly froze on the porch, and I 
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only had to make a tiny hole in the 
screen, just where the catch is.” 

Francie took off her coat, held her 
hands toward the flames. “It's all right.” 

“Got a little present for us, dear?” 

“I couldn’t manage it today. I took a 
lot of dictation and then I was put to 
work filing routine correspondence.” 

Betty leaned back, her blond head 
against the pine wall, fingers laced across 
her stomach. “ Stew was pretty anxious. 
This might alarm him a little, hon. He 
might worry about whether you’re co¬ 
operating or double-crossing. You know, 
he told me last night that lots of war 
widows got so depressed they killed 
themselves. I’m not threatening you. 
That’s just the way his mind works 
sometimes.” 

“1 dropped J. Edgar Hoover a per¬ 
sonal note,” Francie said bitterly. “It's 
so much simpler than getting a divorce.” 

“You don’t have to be nasty, you 
know. This isn’t personal with us, dear. 
We take orders just as you do.” 

“Tell your husband, if he is your hus¬ 
band, that I’ll have something for him 
tomorrow.” 

After the woman left, Francie stood 
and bit at the inside of her lip until she 
tasted blood. “Forgive me. Bob,” she 
said silently. “ Forgive me.” It had been 
done. Now nothing could save him. 

She found the lure on the shelf over 
the sink, at eye-level. The body was 
carved to resemble a frog. After she 
stopped trembling she forced herself to 
pick it up and throw it on the fire. . . . 

The men arrived in midaftemoon. 
Three of them. A slow-moving, dry¬ 
skinned sandy one with a farmer’s cross- 
hatched neck. He was called Osborne 
and he was in charge. The names of the 
other two were not given. They were 
dark, well-scrubbed young men in gleam¬ 
ing white shirts, dark-toned suits. Cudahy 
and Clint Reese were present for the 
conference. 

Osborne looked to be half asleep as 
Francie told her story. He spoke only to 
bring out a more detailed description of 
the Jacksons. 

“New blood,” he said. “Or some of 
the reserves. Go on.” 

She finished, produced the letter. Os¬ 
borne fingered it, held it up to the light, 
then read it. He handed it to the nearest 
young man, who read it and passed it to 
the other young man. 

Osborne said, “You’re convinced 
your husband wrote that?” 

“Of course!” Francie said wonder- 
ingly. “I know his writing. I know the 
way he says things. And then there are 
those references—the housecoat, Willy.” 

“Who is Willy?” 

“We bought him in Kansas. He’s in 
storage now. A little porcelain figure of 
an elf. We had him on the mantel. Bob 
used to say he was our good . . .” 

Suddenly she couldn’t go on. Osborne 
waited patiently until she had regained 
control. 

“. . . our good luck,” she said, her 
voice calm. 

“It stinks,” Osborne said. 

They all looked at him. 

“What do you mean?” Reese de¬ 
manded. 


“Oh, this girl is all right. I don’t mean 
that. I mean, the whole thing implies an 
extent of organization that I personally 
don’t believe they have. I just don’t be¬ 
lieve that in a little over thirty days they 
could fix it so Mrs. Aintrell, here, is bal¬ 
anced on the razor’s edge. Three months, 
maybe. Not one.” 

“But Bob wrote that letter!” Francie 
said. 

“And believing that he wrote it, you 
opened up for Reese here?” 

“ I almost didn’t.” 

“But you did. That’s the point. You 
won’t get any medals. There are a lot of 
people not getting any medals these 
days.” His smile was an inverted U. 

“What are your plans?” Dr. Cudahy 
demanded. 

The office was very still. At last Os¬ 
borne looked over at Francie. “I’m go¬ 
ing to go on the assumption that your 
husband is alive, Mrs. Aintrell, and that 
he wrote this letter. At least, until we can 
prove differently.” 

“I know he wrote it!” 

“Dr. Cudahy, have you got a file on 
some line of research that proved to be 
valueless? A nice, fat file?” 

Cudahy frowned. “Things are so inter¬ 
related here that even data on unsuccess¬ 
ful experimentation might give a line on 
the other stuff.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” Clint Reese said. 
“How about that work Sherra was do¬ 
ing? And you couldn’t make him stop. 
Wasn’t that—?” 

Cudahy thumped his palm with a 
chubby fist. “That should do it! I had to 
have progress files made to keep him 
happy. That work bore no relation to our 
other avenues of approach, Mr. Os¬ 
borne.” 

“And if Mrs. Aintrell gives them 
Sherra’s work, a bit at a time, as though 
it were brand-new stuff, it won’t help 
them, eh? On the other hand, will it 
make them suspicious?” 

“Only,” said Cudahy, “if they know as 
much about what is going on here as I 
do.” 

“ Reese, you turn that file over to Mrs. 
Aintrell. Mrs. Aintrell, copy enough 
each day to turn over to Jackson so he 
won’t get suspicious. Better make six 
copies or so, and give him the last one. 
Fold it up as though you smuggled it 
out of here. Can do?” 

“Yes,” Francie said quickly. 

“That should keep your husband 
alive, if he is alive. We have channels of 
communication into the likely areas 
where he’d be. It will take nearly two 
months to get any kind of a check on 
him, even if we started yesterday. The 
better way to check is through the Jack- 
sons.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 
Francie demanded. “You can’t go to 
him and—” 

Osborne held up his hand and gave a 
rare smile. “Settle down, Mrs. Aintrell. 
Even if your husband weren’t involved, 
we’d hardly go plunging through the 
shrubbery waving our credentials. They 
use their expendables on this sort of 
contact work, just the same as we do. 
We want the jokers who are buried 
three or four layers of communication 
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back. I want Jackson to be given the 
dope, because I ain anxious to see what 
he does with it, and who gets it.” 

“But—” 

“Just trust us, Mrs. Aintrell.” 

Francie forced a smile. There was 
something about Osborne that inspired 
trust. Yet she had no real confidence 
that he could match his cleverness with 
the Jacksons. Both Stewart and Betty 
seemed so supremely confident. 

“I’ll need your letters from your 
husband, Mrs. Aintrell. Every one of 
them.” 

Francie flushed. The overseas letters, 
since they had been subject to censor¬ 
ship, were written in a double-talk 
understandable only to the two of them. 
But the letters he had sent her that had 
been mailed inside the country had been 
full of bold passages that had been 
meant for her eyes alone. 

“Do you have to have them?” 

“Please, Mrs. Aintrell. We will have 
them for a very short time. Just long 
enough to make photostats for study. 
When this case is over, our photostats 
will be burned.” 

“But I can’t imagine why—” 

He smiled again. “Just call it a hunch. 
You have them at your cabin, I judge.” 

“Yes, I do.” . . . 

Clint followed her home in his car 
at five-thirty that evening. They walked 
down the trail together. A fine, misty 
rain was falling and the rustic guardrail 
felt sodden under her hand. 

Francie unlocked the door and went 
in. She looked on the porch and turned 
to Clint. “Nobody here,” she said, 
relief in her voice. 

She took the candy box full of letters 
out of the bureau drawer and handed 
it to him. “You’ll be back at nine?” 

“Thereabouts," he said. He slipped 
the box into his jacket pocket. Then he 
put both hands on her shoulders. “Take 
care,” he whispered. 

“I will,” she said. She knew he wanted 
to kiss her, and also knew that he 
would not, that his sense of rightness 
would not permit him. He touched his 
lips lightly to her forehead, turned, and 
left. 

She turned on the gas under the hot- 
water heater, and when the water was 
ready she took a shower. While she was 
under the water she heard someone call 
her. 

“In a minute,” she called back. She 
dressed in tailored wool slacks, a plaid 
shirt cut like a man’s. She walked out, 
unsmiling. Betty sat on the bunk, one 
heel up, hands laced around her knee. 

Francie said, “1 brought something 
this time.” 

Betty smiled. “We knew you would. 
Stew is on his way over now.” 

Francie sat down across the room 
from her. “Did you get Stewart into this 
sort of thing, or did he get you in?” 

“Clinical curiosity? We met while I 
was in college. We found out that we 
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thought about things the same way. 
He had contacts and introduced me. 
After they started to trust me I kept 
needling Stew until he demanded a 
chance to do something active. They 
told us to stay under cover. No meet¬ 
ings. No cells. We did a little during the 
war, and a little bit last year in Canada. 
Satisfied?” 

Stewart came in the door, shivering. 
“Going to be a long, long winter.” 

“Here’s what you want,” Francie 
said, taking the folded sheets from the 
pocket of her slacks. 

“Thank you, my dear,” Stew said 
blandly. He sat down on the bunk be¬ 
side Betty and they both read through 
the sheets, skimming them. 

“Dr. Sherra’s work, eh?” Stewart 
said. “Good man, Sherra. I think he 
was contacted once upon a time. Got 
stuffy about it, though, and refused to 
play. He could have lived in Russia 
like a little tin king.” 

Jackson refolded the sheets, put them 
carefully in his wallet. “Did you have 
any trouble, Francie, getting these out?” 

“Not a bit.” 

“Good!” Stewart said. He still held 
the billfold in his hand. He dipped into 
it, took out some money, walked over, 
and dropped it into her lap. 

Francie looked uncomprehendingly 
down at the three twenty-dollar bills. 
“I’m not doing this for money.” 

He shrugged. “Keep it. It isn’t im¬ 
portant. Buy something pretty with it.” 

Francie fingered the bills. She folded 
them once, put them in the top left 
pocket of her plaid shirt. 

“That’s better,” Stewart said. “Every¬ 
body gets paid for services rendered. 
Canada and London, Tennessee and 
Texas.” 

Francie remembered her instructions 
from Osborne. She leaned forward. 
“Please let them know right away that 
I’m co-operating. Bob’s letter said he 
was sick. I want to know that he’s being 
cared for.” Osborne had said to cry 
if she could. She found that it was no 
effort. 

Stewart patted her shoulder. “Now, 
don’t fret, Francie. I was so certain 
of your co-operation that I already sent 
word that you’re playing ball with us 
in every way that you can. I’d say that 
by the end of this week, no later, Bob 
ought to be getting all the attention 
he can use.” 

“Thank you,” she said, meaning it 
completely. “Thank you so much.” 

Betty stood up, stretched like a plump 
kitten. “Come on. Stew. . . . We’ll see 
you tomorrow night, huh?” 

“I’ll have more for you.” 

Francie stood up, too. She made her¬ 
self stand quite still as Jackson patted her 
shoulder again. There was something 
about being touched by him that made 
her stomach turn over. 

She stood at the side window and 
watched their flashlights bob down the 
trail through the trees. She made herself 
a light meal. Clint arrived a little after 
nine. She took the box from him and put 
it back in the bureau drawer. It was good 
to have the letters back, even knowing 
that Osborne’s people had the photostats. 
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Clint gave an exaggerated sigh. “Os¬ 
borne’s orders. We got to go to the 
movies together. That gives me an excuse 
for coming down here if they happen to 
be watching you. Ready to follow or¬ 
ders?” 

She shivered. “I—I know they’re 
watching me. I can feel it,” she whis¬ 
pered. “ I do want to be out of here for 
a little while.” 

As they went out the door she stum¬ 
bled on the wet boards. He caught her 
arm, held it tightly. They stood quite still 
for a few moments. It was a strange mo¬ 
ment of tension between them, and she 
knew that he was as conscious of it as 
she. The strain of the past few days, 
strain they had shared, had heightened 
an awareness of each other. 

“Francie!” he said, his voice deeper 
than usual. 

Shame was a rising red tide. Certainly 
her loyalty to Bob was sinking to a new 
low. To take the step that must inevita¬ 
bly lead to his death, and then take a 
silly pleasure in a strong male hand 
clasping her arm. 

She pulled away, almost too violently, 
and said, with false gaiety, “But I buy 
my own ticket, Mister.” 

“Sure,” he said, with no lift in his 
voice. 

When they were in the car he said, 
“I’m always grabbing hold of females. 
Sort of a reflex. Hope you don’t mind.” 

The car lights cut a bright tunnel 
through the wet night. “I didn’t mind 
that. It was the sultry tone of voice that 
got me.” 

“ Look. Slap me down when I get out 
of line.” 

“Wouldn’t that leave the responsi¬ 
bility up to me, and make you a free 
agent? You keep yourself in line, Mr. 
Administrative Assistant.” 

“After the movies, to change the sub¬ 
ject, we meet Osborne.” 

“ It frightens me, having those people 
around. Suppose the Jacksons catch on.” 

“To everybody except you and me and 
Cudahy, they’re new personnel on the 
project. And they’re careful.” 

The movie was a dull musical. The 
crowd was very slim and no one sat 
within twenty feet of them. 

“ I can’t help it, Francie,” he said sud¬ 
denly, blurting it out like a small boy. 

“Clint. Please listen to me. You told 
me once that you would never do any¬ 
thing to hurt me. This whole thing has 
tom me completely in half. I don’t know 
who 1 am or where I am. I’m attracted to 
you, Clint, and I don’t like that. I’m go¬ 
ing to ignore it, get over it.” 

For a long time he did not answer. 
When he spoke again, the familiar light 
note had come back into his voice: “If 
you will permit me, Madame, I shall 
finish my statement. Quote: I can’t help 
it, Francie. I’ve got to have some pop¬ 
corn. End quote.” 

She touched his arm. “ Much better.” 

“What’s better than popcorn?” 

The movie ended and they filed out 
with the others. As they walked toward 
the car a match flared startlingly close, 
and the flame-light touched the high, 
hard cheekbones of the face of Stewart 


Jackson. Betty was a shadow beside him. 
Francie caught hard at Clint’s arm, 
stumbling a little, her breathing sud¬ 
denly shallow. 

“Evening, Francie,” Stewart said, a 
mild, sly triumph in his tone. 

“Hello, Stewart; hello, Betty,” she 
forced herself to say, proud that her 
voice did not shake, knowing that the 
presence of Clint had given her strength. 

Once they were in the car and had 
turned out of the small parking area, she 
said, “Oh, Clint, they were—” 

“They just went to a movie. That’s all. 
A movie. And found a chance to rattle 
you.” 

Clint turned off the main road onto a 
narrower one, and turned off lights and 
motor and waited for a time. No car fol¬ 
lowed them. He drove slowly up the hill 
and parked in a graveled space near some 
picnic tables. He gave Francie a cigarette, 
and she rolled her window down a few 
inches to let the smoke out. 

wu Osborne spoke, directly outside 
her window, he startled both of them: 
“Let me in before I freeze, kids.” 

She opened the door and slid over 
close to Clint. Osborne piled in and shut 
the door. “Let’s have it, Mrs. Aintrell.” 

“They seemed pleased. Mr. Jackson 
told me that he’d already sent word to 
have Bob looked after, knowing in ad¬ 
vance that I’d co-operate. And he gave 
me sixty dollars. He made me take it. 
Here it is.” 

“Keep it all together. He’ll give you 
more. Very typical. They love to pay 
off. They take some poor, idealistic fool 
who wants to help the Commies be¬ 
cause he was nuts about Das Kapital 
when he was a college sophomore. When 
the fool finds out what kind of dictator¬ 
ship he’s dealing with and wants out, 
they sweetly remind him that he has 
accepted the money and he thereby 
established his own motive, and it is 
going to make him look very, very bad 
in court. So bad he better keep right 
on helping. By the way, thanks for the 
loan of the letters. The boys are tabu¬ 
lating them tonight.” 

“What do I—?” 

“Keep doing what you’re doing. Feed 
them dope from the Sherra file.” 

“Oh, I forgot. Jackson mentioned 
that Sherra was contacted once. Is that 
important?” 

“We know about it. Sherra reported 
it” 

“Can I have that last letter back? The 
one from the prison camp?” 

“You’ll find it in the box with the 
others. I’ll get a report from the hand¬ 
writing experts soon.” 

“That’s a waste of time. I know Bob 
wrote it. It sounds like him. Nobody 
else could sound like him.” 

“Take her home, Clint, before she 
convinces me,” Osborne said, getting 
out of the car. “’Night, people.” The 
blackness of the night swallowed him 
at once. . .. 

On Wednesday and Thursday she 
turned more copies of the Sherra file 
data over to the Jacksons, receiving, 
each time, an additional twenty-dollar 
bill, given her with utmost casualness 
and good cheer by Stew Jackson. On 


Friday afternoon Francie was called 
into Dr. Cudahy’s office by Clint. 
Cudahy was not there. Just Osborne. He 
looked weary. As Clint paused un¬ 
certainly in the doorway Osborne said, 
“Sit in on this, Reese.” 

Clint pulled the door shut and sat 
down. Osborne was in Cudahy’s chair. 

“What have you found out?” Francie 
demanded. 

“How long can you keep playing this 
little game of ours, Mrs. Aintrell?” 

“Forever, if it will help Bob.” 

He picked up a report sheet and 
looked at it, his expression remote. 
“There’s this. Report of the handwriting. 
They say it could be his writing, or 
could be a clever forgery. There are 
certain changes, but they might be the 
result of fatigue or illness.” 

“I told you he wrote it.” 

Osborne studied her in silence. He 
looked more than ever like a prosperous 
Midwestern farmer worried about the 
Chicago grain market. 

“Now can you take it on the chin?” 

Francie looked down at her locked 
hands. “I—I guess so.” 

He picked up another sheet. “Tabula¬ 
tion report. It has a cross reference of 
the words in the prison letter to the 
words in previous letters. We have num¬ 
bered all his letters chronologically. Let¬ 
ter 4 uses the term ‘crumb-bum.’ In 
Letter 16 there is a sentence as follows: 
‘Put old Satchmo on the turntable, baby, 
and when he sings Blueberry Hill, make 
like I’m with you in front of a fireplace.’ 
Letter 18 has a reference to Willy in it. 
And Letter 3 mentions—uh—the green 
housecoat.” Osborne colored a bit, and 
Francie flushed violently as she remem¬ 
bered the passage to which he referred. 

“What are you trying to tell me?” 
she asked in a low voice. 

“There are no new words or phrases 
or references in that letter Jackson gave 
you. They can all be isolated in previous 
letters. We can assume that Jackson had 
access to those letters during the first 
few weeks you worked here.” 

“I don’t see how that means any¬ 
thing,” Francie said. “Of course. Bob 
would write as he always writes, and 
talk about the same things in letters 
that he always talked about.” 

“Could be. But please let us con¬ 
sider it sufficient grounds—that and 
the handwriting report—to at least 
question the authenticity of the letter 
Jackson gave you. Remember, the 
handwriting report said that it could be 
a forgery.” 

Francie jumped up. “Why are you 
saying all this to me? I go through every 
day thinking, every minute, that if you 
slip up, just a little. Bob is going to die, 
and die in a horrible way. I’m doing the 
very best I can to keep him alive. If you 
keep trying to prove to me that he's 
been dead all the time, it takes away my 
reasons to go through all this—and I 
just can’t...” 

She covered her eyes and sat down, 
not trying to fight against the harsh 
sobs. 

Osborne said, “I’m telling you this, 
Mrs. Aintrell, because I want you to 
do something that may end all this 
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before you crack up under the strain. 
And I never like to have anybody follow 
orders without knowing the reason be¬ 
hind the orders.” 

Francie uncovered her eyes, but she 
could not answer. 

Osborne leaned forward and pointed 
a pencil at her. “1 want you to re¬ 
establish friendly relations with these 
Jacksons. Talk about your husband. 
Talk about him all the time. Bore them 
to death with talk about your husband. 
Memorize the three items on this little 
slip of paper and give the slip back to me. 
1 want those three items dropped into 
the conversation every chance you get.” 

Francie reached out and took the 
slip. There were three short statements 
on the paper: "Willy wears a green 
hat.” “Bob broke the Goodman re¬ 
cording of Russian Lullaby accidentally.” 
"You met in Boston.” 

It gave Francie a twisty, Alice-in- 
Wonderland feeling to read the non¬ 
sense phrases. She read them again and 
then stared wildly at Osborne, half ex¬ 
pecting that it would be some monstrous 
joke. “Are you quite crazy?” she asked. 

“ Not exactly. All those words appear 
in the letters. We know you are clever, 
Mrs. Aintrell. We want you to tell the 
complete truth to the Jacksons, except 
for those three statements on that slip of 
paper. We assume they have a photostat 
of those letters, too. Nothing in the let¬ 
ters contradicts those three statements. 
You are not to repeat them so often that 
the Jacksons will become suspicious. 
Just often enough to implant them firmly 
in memory. Then we shall wait for one of 
those false statements to reappear, either 
directly or by inference, in the next letter 
you get from your husband.” 

“And if they do—it will mean that—” 

“That the Army’s report of your hus¬ 
band’s death was correct. And that the 
Jacksons have been working one of the 
nastiest little deals I have ever heard of. 
Very clever, very brutal, and, except for 
your courage, Mrs. Aintrell, very ef¬ 
fective.” 

W,™ forced calmness Francie said, 
“You make it sound logical, and it might 
be easier for me if I could believe it. But 
I know Bob is alive.” 

"I merely ask you to keep in mind the 
possibility that he may not be alive. 
Otherwise, should that second letter 
prove to be faked, you may break down 
in front of them.” 

“She won't break down,” Clint said. 

Francie gave him a quick smile. 
“Thank you.” 

“Just be patient,’’Osbornesaid. “Keep 
turning data over to them. Skip a day 
now and then to make it look better. 
We’re trying to find their communica¬ 
tion channel. When we find it we'll want 
you to demand the next letter from your 
husband. Maybe we can have you risk 
threatening to cut off the flow of data 
unless you get a letter. But get friendly 
with them now, and work in that in¬ 
formation.” 

That night she walked down the shore 
path to the Jackson camp. She saw 
Stewart through the window in the liv¬ 
ing-room. He let her in. Betty sat at the 
other end of the room, knitting. 
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"A little eager to deliver, this time, 
aren't you?” Stewart asked. He shut the 
door behind her and she gave him the 
folded packet. He glanced at it casually. 
"Is something on your mind, Francie?” 

“May I sit down?” 

“Please do,” Betty said. 

Francie sat down, sensing their wari¬ 
ness at this deviation from routine. 

“This is something 1 have to talk to 
you about,” she said. “I—I know I'd 
never have the nerve to consciously try 
to report you. But I am afraid of giving 
Dr. Cudahy or Mr. Reese a clue invol¬ 
untarily.” 

“What do you mean?” Stewart de¬ 
manded, leaning forward. 

“ It’s just this: I think about Bob all 
the time. I think about how he is going 
to come home to me. It is the sort of 
thing that a woman—has to talk about. 
And there is no one to talk to. Sooner or 
later I may slip, and mention Bob to 
either Dr. Cudahy or Mr. Reese. On my 
record it says that Bob is dead. They 
both know that. You see, I just don’t like 
this chance I have to take every day, of 
my tongue slipping.” 

“You haven't made a slip, have you?” 
Stewart asked. 

“ No. But today I—I almost—” 

Betty came to her quickly, sat on the 
arm of the chair. “Stew, she’s right. I 
know how it would be. Hon, could you 
talk to us, get it off your chest?” 

“ It might help, but—” 

“But you don’t particularly care for 
our company,” Stewart said. 

“It isn’t that, exactly. I don’t like what 
you stand for. I hate it. But you are 
the only people I can talk to about Bob.” 

“And perhaps get too much into the 
habit of talking about him? So that you’d 
be more likely to make a slip?” Stewart 
asked. 

“Oh, no! Just to have someone to lis¬ 
ten.” 

Stewart stood up. “I want to impress 
on your mind just what a slip might 
mean, Francie. Not only would it mean 
you’d never see Bob again, but you 
wouldn’t be around long enough to—” 

“Leave her alone!” Betty said hotly. 
“A woman can understand this better 
than you, Stew. We’ll be a substitute for 
friends for a while, Francie. You go 
ahead and talk your head off. Stew, it 
will be safer this way.” 

Stewart shrugged. Francie said, un¬ 
certainly, “ I may bore you.” 

“You won't bore me," Betty said. 

“I am bursting with talk. Saving it all 
up. I've been wondering what to do when 
he gets back. He’ll be weak and sick, I 
suppose. I won’t want to be here. I’ll try 
to get a transfer back to Washington. I 
could rent a little apartment and get our 
things out of storage. I keep thinking of 
how I'm going to surprise him. Little 
ways, you know. He used to love our 
recording of Russian Lullaby. The Benny 
Goodman one. And then he stepped on 
it. I could buy another one and have it all 
ready to play. And after I got the—the 
telegram, when I packed our things I 
was sort of shaky. I dropped Willy and 
chipped his green hat. I saved the piece 
though, and I can have it glued on. You 
know, I can’t even remember if I ever 


told him about saving the flowers. I 
pressed them, the ones I just happened 
to be wearing the day we first met, in 
Boston. White flowers on a dark-blue 
dress. I can get some flowers just like 
them. When he comes in the apartment 
I’ll have the record of Russian Lullaby 
playing and Willy with his green hat 
fixed on the mantel and a blue dress and 
those flowers. Do you think he’d like 
that, Betty?” 

“I’m sure he will, Francie.” 

“ He isn't the sort of man who notices 
little things. I mean, I could get some¬ 
thing new for the apartment and I'd al¬ 
ways have to point it out to him. He 
used to . . .” 

She seemed to be two people. One girl 
was talking on and on, talking in a soft, 
monotonous, lonely voice, and the other 
girl, the objective one, stood behind her, 
listening carefully. But the ice had been 
broken. Now she could talk about Bob 
and they would understand just why she 
had to. The words came in a soft torrent, 
unbroken. . . . 

After that, the days went by, and the 
constant strain was something she lived 
with, slept with, woke up with. The 
Sherra file was exhausted, and after 
careful consideration of the three team 
leaders, Cudahy brought Tom Blajoviak 
into the picture. Tom was enormously 
shocked at learning what was transpir¬ 
ing, and he was able to go into his 
personal files to find the basis for a new 
report on work that would in no way 
prejudice the current operations. Stewart 
Jackson, though disappointed at the way 
the Sherra reports had reached negative 
conclusions, was pleased to begin to 
receive the Blajoviak reports. 

Francie knew that she was becoming 
increasingly dependent on Clint Reese. 
No one else was able to make her smile, 
make her forget for precious moments. 
It was a quality of tenderness in him, 
of compassion, yet jaunty in its clown- 
face. 

He would say, out of the comer of his 
mouth, “We’re air-dropping three Ru¬ 
manians into Bolivia tomorrow to check 
on tinfoil production. Standard velvet 
cloaks and never-fail daggers. Get them 
from the stockroom. Two small and 
one medium.” 

And since that one night he never 
again put any part of his heart into his 
voice when he spoke to her. She thought 
that she could not bear it if he did. 

During a frigid mid-November week 
Betty went away on an unexplained trip. 
Stewart collected the daily portions of 
the Blajoviak report. He smiled at 
Francie too much, and made clumsy, 
obvious passes which she pretended not 
to notice. Betty left on a Tuesday. She 
was back Friday night. Saturday morn¬ 
ing Osborne talked to Francie alone in 
Tom Blajoviak's tiny plywood office. 
Osborne was having difficulty concealing 
his jubilation behind a poker face. 

“What have you found out?” Francie 
demanded, her voice rising. 

“Nothing about Bob,” he said quickly. 

She sagged back into the chair and 
closed her eyes for a moment. 

He went on, “But we’ve gone places 
in another direction. Can't tell you too 
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much, of course. But I thought you’d 
like to know. Evidently, they’ve been 
under orders to keep contacts at a mini¬ 
mum. 1 believe that Mrs. Jackson acted 
as courier for everything accumulated 
up to date. She has good technical train¬ 
ing for the job, but I don’t think she has 
the feel for it. We put enough people on 
her so that even if she could push a 
button and make herself invisible, we’d 
still stay with her. Her contact is from 
one of the control groups we’ve been 
watching. She met him on a subway 
platform and went through a tired old 
transfer routine. He gave the stuff to a 
deluded young lady who works in 
Washington, taking a one-day vacation 
in New York. She took an inspirational 
walk when she got back to Washington. 
Visited national shrines by night and 
was picked up by the traditional black 
diplomatic sedan. By now those no¬ 
good reports have cleared Gander, 
chained to the wrist of a courier from 
one of the Iron Curtain countries.” 

“Why are you telling me all this, Mr. 
Osborne?” 

“It’s time to get impatient. We know 
all we have to know. It has been a month 
since the first letter. How has it been 
going?” 

“All right, I think. I don’t think I’ve 
overworked those three things you told 
me to say. But it seems so pointless. I’ve 
been friendly. I help her with those lures 
they make, enameling them. And we 
talk a lot.” 

“Start tonight. No letter, no more 
reports. My guess is that they’ll tell 
you one is on the way.” 

“One probably is.” 

“Please, Mrs. Aintrell, keep planning 
on the worst. Then, if I’m wrong, it 
will be a pleasant surprise. How much 
weight have you lost this month?” 

Francie shrugged. “I don’t know. A 
few pounds. Four or five.” 

“Or twelve.” 

She glared at him. “Now tell me 
about the lines around my eyes. It helps 
my morale.” 

He smiled. “Young lady, you are 
doing fine, but, remember, give them a 
bad time tonight.” 

Fat, wet flakes of the first November 
snow were coming down as she walked 
down the trail toward the Jackson camp. 
She walked slowly, rehearsing her lines. 

She went up on their porch, knocked, 
and opened the door. 

Betty put her knitting aside. “Well, 
hi!” she said. “Off early today.” 

Stew was near the fire, reading. He 
put his book aside and said, “An after¬ 
noon nip to cut the ice?” 

Francie stripped off her mittens, 
shoved them in her pocket. She un¬ 
buttoned the red coat, looking at them 
somberly. She saw the quick look Betty 
and Stew exchanged. 

“I came over to tell you that I didn’t 
bring you anything today. And I’m 
not going to bring you anything from 
now on.” 

Stewart Jackson took his time light¬ 
ing a cigarette. “That’s a pretty flat 
statement, Francie. What’s behind it?” 

“We made a bargain. And I kept my 
end of it. A month is more than up. As 


far as I know, Bob may have died in 
that military prison. When I get the 
letter you promised me, the letter saying 
that he's better, then you get more 
data.” 

“Hon, we can understand your being 
impatient,” Betty said, in an older-sister 
tone, “but don’t go off half-cocked.” 

“This isn’t just an impulse,” Francie 
said. “I’ve thought it over. Now I’m 
doing the bargaining. You must be 
reporting to somebody. They’re proba¬ 
bly pleased with what you've done. Well, 
until I get my letter they can stop being 
pleased, because you’re going to have 
to explain to them why there aren’t any 
more reports.” 

“Sit down, Francie,” Stew said. “Let’s 
be civilized about this.” 

Francie shook her head. “I have been 
civilized long enough. No letter, no 
reports. I can’t make it any clearer.” 

Stewart smiled warmly. “Okay; there’s 
no need of hiding this from you, Francie. 
We just didn’t want you to get too ex¬ 
cited. A letter is already on the way. I’m 
surprised we haven’t gotten it already. 
Now do you see how foolish your atti¬ 
tude is?” 

It startled Francie to learn how ac¬ 
curate Osborne’s guess had been. And 
the rightness of his guess strengthened 
her determination. She turned from 
them, took a few steps toward the fire. 
“No letter, no reports.” 

Stewart’s smile grew a bit stiff. “You 
are being paid for those reports.” 

“I thought you’d bring that up. But it 
doesn’t matter. I don’t care what might 
happen to me. Here is step two in my 
ultimatum: Either I get my letter within 
a week, or I consider it proof that Bob is 
dead. Then I’m going to go to Dr. 
Cudahy and tell him about you and what 
I’ve been doing.” 

She took pleasure in Stewart’s look of 
concern in Betty’s muffled gasp. 

“You wouldn’t dare,” Betty said. 

“You’re bluffing,” Stewart said. “Sit 
down and we can talk this out.” 

Francie pulled her mittens, on and 
turned toward the door. 

Stewart barked, “I insist that you act 
more reasonably, Francie!” 

“Look me up when you’ve got mail 
for me,” Francie said crisply. She 
slammed the door behind her and walked 
along the lakeside trail. She felt neither 
strength nor weakness—just a gray, calm 
emptiness. When she got home the fire 
she had lit was blazing nicely. She sat on 
the floor in front of it, looking for Bob’s 
face in the flames. . . . 

On Monday, after listening to her re¬ 
port, Osborne said, “Now, understand 
this: You’ll get a letter. If the letter 
proves, by content, to be a fake, it will be 
up to my superiors to make a policy de¬ 
cision. Either we take them into custody 
or we flush them and see which way they 
run. If the letter doesn’t prove anything, 
one way or another, then we go on as 
we are and wait for the report through 
Formosa. That may take until Christ¬ 
mas. If—and I am recognizing this possi¬ 
bility—the letter shows beyond any 
doubt that your husband is still alive, 
we’ll continue to play along and use 
every resource to try to get him back for 





you. Just remember one thing: No mat¬ 
ter what the letter shows, you are to act 
as though you have no doubt. Can you 
do that?” 

“ I can try.” 

“We’ve asked a great deal of you, 
Francie. Just this little bit more.” . . . 

The Jacksons came over to the cabin 
on Wednesday, minutes after her arrival 
from the lab. They stamped the snow off 
their feet, came in smiling. 

“So you doubted me, eh?” Stew said 
cheerfully, “It came this morning.” 

As he fumbled for his pocket, Francie 
knew that Osborne’s doubts had shaken 
her more than she knew. She was afraid 
of the letter. Afraid to read it. 

It seemed to take Stewart an impos¬ 
sibly long time to undo myriad buttons 
to get at the pocket which held the letter. 
Francie stood, looking beyond him, 
hand half outstretched, and through the 
windows she saw the shale of new ice that 
reached tentatively out from the shore 
line into the lake. She heard Betty 
prodding the fire. 

“Here you go!” Stewart said, holding 
out another folded sheet of the familiar 
cheap-fibered paper. She took it, her 
finger tips alive to the texture of it. Betty 
knelt in front of the fire, bulky in her ski 
suit, head turned, smiling, flame light 
caught in the silky blond hair. Stew stood 
in his shaggy winter clothes, beaming at 
her. 

“Well, go on!" Betty said. “You go¬ 
ing to just stand and hold it?” 

Francie licked her lips. “Could I— 


read it alone, please? It means so much.” 

“Read it now, honey,” Stewart said. 
“We want to share your pleasure with 
you. It means a lot to us, too, you know.” 

She unfolded the letter. At first the 
pencil scrawl was blurred. She closed her 
eyes hard, turned her back to them, 
opened her eyes again. 

“Baby, now I know they weren't kid¬ 
ding when they said you’d get that other 
letter. 1 guess you're doing all you can 
for me. Anyway, I seem to be a guest of 
honor now. Sheets, even. Baby, don't 
feel bad about helping them. Maybe it’s 
for the best. They've got something I 
never understood before. For the first 
time I'm beginning to see the world the 
way it really is. And now, darling, that 
fireplace seems closer than ever. And so 
do you. You still got those two freckles 
on the bridge of your nose? When I get 
my hands on you, baby, we'd better turn 
Willy’s face to the wall.” 

Francie stopped reading for a moment 
and took a deep breath. A breath of joy 
and thanksgiving. He had to be alive. 
Nobody else could sound like that. 

“Remember that I love you and keep 
thinking that we'll be together again. 
That’s really all that counts, isn't it? 
Figure on me being back in the spring, 
when all the world is turning as green as 
Willy’s hat.” 

She stared at the last words. How 
could Bob have made such a grotesque 
and incredible mistake? The figurine 
wore no hat! How could he possibly—? 


And she read it again and saw the 
whole letter begin to go subtly false. This 
new letter and the one before it. False, 
contrived, artificial. Bob, under the cir¬ 
cumstances he described, would never, 
never have written in such a pseudo-gay 
way. His other letter had been like that 
because he had been trying to keep her 
from worrying about combat wounds or 
combat death. Now these letters, these 
fake letters, sounded absurdly light¬ 
hearted. 

Still looking at the letter, her back 
turned toward them, she saw how they 
had taken the most precious part of her 
life and twisted it to their own ends. Bob 
was dead. He had died during the re¬ 
treat. Had any doubt existed they would 
have labeled it Missing In Action. She 
had been the gullible fool. The stupid, 
sentimental fool who clung to any hope, 
closing her eyes to its improbability. 

Involuntarily she closed her hands on 
the letter, crumpling it, as though it were 
something evil. 

Stewart had walked over to where he 
could see her face. “Why are you doing 
that?” he asked, his voice oddly thin. 

She fought for control, masking her 
anger. “I—I don't know. Excitement, I 
guess. To think that he’ll be back in the 
spring and—and we can—” But that was 
a spring that would never come. 

In its own way this letter was far more 
ruthless than the original telegram. She 
couldn’t pretend any longer, not with the 
two of them watching her so carefully. 

She looked at them, hating them. Such 
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a charming, civilized couple. Stewart’s 
face, which had seemed so bland and 
jolly, was now merely porcine and vi¬ 
cious. Betty, with features sharpening in 
the moment of strain, looked menacingly 
cruel. 

“Filth!” Francie whispered, careless 
now of her own safety. “Filth! Both of 
you.” 

Stewart gave a grunt of surprise. 
“ Now, now, after all we’ve done for—” 

“Grab her, you fool! ” Betty shouted. 
“ It went wrong somewhere. Just look at 
her face!” Betty jumped to her feet. 

Stewart hesitated a moment before 
lunging toward Francie, his arms out¬ 
spread. In that moment of hesitation 
Francie started to move toward the door. 
His fingers brushed her shoulder, slid 
down her arm, clamped tightly on her 
wrist. The meaty touch of his hand on 
her bare wrist brought back all her fear. 

His lunge had put him a bit off bal¬ 
ance, and Francie’s body contracted in a 
spasm of fright that threw her back. 
Stewart was pulled against the raised 
hearth of the fireplace. As he tripped, his 
hand slipped from her wrist, and before 
she turned she saw him stumble forward, 
heard the thud his head made striking the 
edge of the fieldstone fireplace, saw both 
his hands slide toward the log fire. 

As Betty cried out and ran toward 
Stewart, Francie found the knob and 
pulled the door open and ran in panic 
toward the trail. She went up the first 
slope, reached the handrail, caught it, 
used it to pull herself along faster. She 
glanced back, gasping for breath, and 
saw Betty, face set, strong legs driving 
her rapidly up the hill. Behind her 
Stewart stood in the doorway of the 
cabin, looking up the hill. 

Fear gave Francie renewed strength 
and for a few moments the distance be¬ 
tween them remained the same. But soon 
she was fighting for air, mouth wide, 
while a sharp pain began to knot her left 
side. 

Now Betty's feet were so close that 
she dared not look back. Her shoulder 
brushed a tree and then Betty’s arms 
locked around her thighs and they went 
down together, rolling across the sticky 
trail into the base of a small spruce. 

Betty had a man’s strength. She 
twisted Francie over onto her back, then 
sat on Francie’s stomach, knees pinning 
Francie’s arms. Her eyes were cold and 
watchful. 

Betty slapped her hard, using each 
hand alternately, slapping until Francie's 
ears were full of a hard ringing, until she 
could taste blood inside her mouth. But 
she could hear the ugly words with 
which Betty emphasized each blow. 

“Stop!” Francie cried. “Oh, stop!” 

The hard slaps ceased, and Francie 
knew that she had learned a great deal 
about Betty’s motivations during those 
brutal moments. 

“On your feet,” Betty said. 

Francie rolled painfully to her hands 


and knees. She reached up and grasped a 
limb of the small spruce to help herself 
to her feet. The limb she grasped was 
only a stub, two feet long. It broke off 
close to the trunk as she pulled herself 
up. She did not realize that, in effect, she 
held a club until she saw Betty’s eyes 
narrow, saw the woman take a half-step 
backward. 

“ Drop it, Francie,” Betty said shrilly. 

Francie felt her lips stretch in a mean¬ 
ingless smile. She stepped forward and 
swung the club with all her strength. It 
would have missed the blond woman en¬ 
tirely, but Betty, attempting to duck, 
moved directly into the path of the club. 
It shattered against the pale-gold head. 
Betty stood for a moment, bent forward 
from the waist, arms hanging, and then 
she went down with a boneless limpness. 
She hit on the slope, and momentum 
rolled her over onto her back. 

Francie, laughing and crying, dropped 
to her knees beside the woman. She took 
what remained of the club in both hands 
and raised it high over her head, willing 
herself to smash it down against the un¬ 
protected face. 

For a long moment she held the club 
high, and then, just as she let it slip out 
of her hands to fall behind her, Clint 
Reese came down the wet path, half 
running, slipping on the snow, hatless, 
topcoat fanned out behind him. When he 
saw Francie the tautness went out of his 
face. He took her arm and pulled her to 
her feet. 

“Get off the path,” he said roughly. 
“They-” 

He pulled her with him, forced her 
down, and crouched beside her. 

She heard the shots then. Two that 
were thin and bitter. Whipcracks across 
the snow. Then one heavy-throated shot, 
and, after an interval, a second one. 

She moved, and Clint said, “Stay 
down! I came along to see if you were 
getting all the protection Osborne 
promised.” 

“Oh, Clint, they—” 

“ I know, darling. Hold it. Somebody’s 
coming.” 

It was Osborne, walking alone, com¬ 
ing up from the house. He walked slowly 
and the lines in his face were deeper. 
They came out to meet him. Osborne 
looked down at Betty Jackson. The 
woman moaned, stirred a little. 

One of the young men, a stranger, 
came down the trail from the road. 

Betty sat up. She looked vaguely at 
Osborne and the young man. Then she 
scrambled to her feet, her eyes wild. 

“Stewart!” she screamed. “Stewart!” 

Osborne blocked her as she started 
forward. “Your partner is dead, lady,” 
he said. “Quite thoroughly dead.” 

Betty pressed the knuckles of both 
hands against her bared teeth. In¬ 
stinctively Francie turned to Clint, 
pressed her face against the rough top¬ 
coat texture. She heard Osborne saying, 
“Get her up to the car, Clint.” . . . 

After giving her a shot the doctor 
sent Francie to bed in the Cudahy 
guestroom. As the drug took hold she 
let herself slip down and down, through 
endless layers of black velvet that folded 
over her, one after the other. Some¬ 


where in the depths, in the blackness, 
Bob was waiting for her. . . . 

On the fourth day Clint took her from 
the Cudahy house back to her cabin. 
He helped her down the trail and 
pointed out where Osborne’s men had 
been, trying to protect her as much as 
possible without alarming the Jack- 
sons. 

He lit a fire, tucked a blanket around 
her in the chair. And then he made 
coffee for them. He lounged on the bunk 
with coffee and cigarette. “Take tomor¬ 
row off,” he said expansively. 

“Yes, boss.” 

“Remember when I was going to say 
something in poor taste and you stopped 

“I remember.” 

“Oh, I’m not going to try to say it 
again, so don’t look so worried. I’m 
going to say something else. Lines 1 
memorized last night, in front of my 
mirror, trying to wear an appealing ex¬ 
pression. The trouble is, they still happen 
to be sort of—well, previous. So I won’t 
say them, either. But I’ll keep practicing. 
You see. I’ve got to wait until you give 
me the go-ahead. Then I’ll say them 
some day. Old Reese, they always said. 
A patient guy. Got a master’s degree in 
waiting, that one has.” 

“It is too soon, Clint.” 

“Well, I'll stick around and wait. The 
way we work it, you show up some 
morning one of these years with a 
lobster trap in your left hand and 
a hollyhock in your teeth, humming 
Hail to the Chief. That will be our little 
signal, just yours and mine. I’ll catch on. 
Then I’ll spout deathless lines you can 
scribble in your diary." 

He stood up and for a moment his 
eyes were very grave. “Is it a date?” 

“It’s a date, Clint.” 

“Thanks, Francie.” 

He left with an exaggerated casualness 
that touched her heart. She pushed the 
blanket aside and went to the window 
to watch him go up the trail. 

The Jackson affair had done what she 
had been unable to do with her own 
resources. It had led her brutally to the 
final adjustment to the fact of Bob’s 
death, the final realization that it was 
true,* irrevocable. His death had now 
become a fact to live with, and maybe, 
in time, it would cease to feel like a 
knife being turned in her heart, would 
become something as distant and sweet 
and faded and poignant as the petals of 
flowers between the pages of a book. 

Now the Adirondack winter was 
coming, and during the long months 
she would watch the frozen lake and 
let the snow fall gently on her heart. A 
time of whiteness and peace, and a time 
of healing. By spring Bob’s death would 
be a year old, and spring is a time of 
growth and change. 

She recalled the look of gravity and 
warmth and wanting in Clint’s eyes, the 
look that denied the casual smile. 

Possibly, with strength and luck and 
sanity, it might come sooner than either 
of them realized. For this might be the 
winter in which she could learn to say 
good-by. 

THE END ★★ 
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051 LARGE ECONOMY SIZES 



In drugstores alone, the American family can 
save enough on large economy sizes to fill 
many a piggy bank. If you have a large family 
we suggest that you study the savings possible 
on the economy sizes of many » 
famous drugstore products ; 
such as those shown on the > ~ > 


to /earn how to save, follow this little pig to market 
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Clwtftt ECONOMY SIZE 



You are more than penny-wise 

when you buy the economy size. 

This month, your local druggist, in 
co-operation with The American 
Magazine, Collier’s, and Woman’s 
Home Companion, is featuring the 
savings that you can make when you 
buy the large economical family 
sizes of famous drug products. 
During March, many drugstores 
served by leading wholesale druggists 
such as McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
will make available to their 
customers the savings possible on 
such well-known products as are 
illustrated on these pages. To promote 
the old-fashioned idea of saving, 
some of these druggists will offer 
their customers the opportunity to 
obtain a modern plastic piggy bank 
at very little cost. If your local 
druggist cannot tell you how to get 
this piggy bank bargain, write to: 

The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co. 

Department 1 

640 Fifth Avenue 

New York 19, N.Y. 


LEARN HOW MUCH YOU CAN SAVE ON THE LARGER SIZES 



The next time you are in your favorite 
drugstore, ask about the savings possible 
on the economy size when you buy any 
well-known product such as those 
illustrated on these pages. 
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your local drugstores for displays of these 15 products 
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ige ... Quick! 


T hose flakes and scales on coat 
shoulder—especially if they 
persist—may be symptoms of in¬ 
fectious dandruff and the millions 
of germs that go with it. 

Don't delay or experiment with 
untested methods. Get started at 
once with Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage twice-a-day and keep it 
up. This is the tested way that has 
helped so many . . . may help you. 

Kills "Bottle Bacillus ” 
Listerine Antiseptic kills millions 
of germs associated with infectious 
dandruff, including the "Bottle 
Bacillus” (P. ovale). This is the 
stubborn invader that so many 
dermatologists call a causative 
agent of infectious dandruff. 

Don’t expect results overnight. 
You must be persistent: use the 
treatment twice a day as long 
necessary. You will be delighted to 
see how quickly flakes and scales 
begin to disappear . .. how 
is alleviated . . . how healthy your 
scalp feels. 

Remember, in clinical tests twice- 
a-day use of Listerine brought 
marked improvement within a 
month to 76% of dandruff sufferers. 

When You Wash Hair 
To guard against infection, get 
the habit of using Listerine Anti¬ 
septic every time you wash your 
hair. Lambert Pharmacal Company 


THE TESTED TREATMENT FOR INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF 


*Sovi„ g 


When 
you buy 
Listerine... 


BUY THE 
BIG ECONOMY 
SIZE...SAVE 56 f 


See The SAMMY KAYE SHOW • "So you want to lead a band" • CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 
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THE QUALITY COTTON MOST 
LEADING HOSPITALS USE-CURITY 

Like all Curity first-aid dressings, Curity Absorbent 
Cotton is used by most leading hospitals. Highly 
absorbent and sterile, it’s made of specially-combed 
virgin cotton. It’s pure white, soft and fluffy for 
use on sensitive skin areas. You can’t buy finer 
cotton. 

Your friendly druggist wants you to get the most 
for your money. It’s good business for him as well 
as for you. That's why he’s featuring Curity Absorb¬ 
ent Cotton this month. Don’t you need some now? 


Why not save this money? You buy Curity Absorb¬ 
ent Cotton several times a year, anyhow. Nothing 
in your medicine chest comes in so handy, so often. 
So buy the 4-ounce economy size at today’s low 
prices. And pocket the difference. 


HOSPITAL DRESSINGS FOR THE HOME 
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Now! AvoidTeHTate Mouth" 



Ipana keeps your whole mouth 
cleaner, sweeter, sparkling! 


A Product of Briatol-Myen 

SAVE UP TO 244! 


Gets teeth cleaner. Studies by dentists 
proved it! What’s more, for effectively 
fighting tooth decay, no other tooth paste 
—ammoniated or regular—has ever been 
proved better than Ipana. 

Sweetens breath instantly! Yes, when 
you use Ipana, you actually help remove 
causes of embarrassing mouth odor— 
leave your mouth feeling clean, feeling 
good —sparkling clean and fresh! 


And don't forget your gums! Brushing 
teeth from gum margins toward biting 
edges lets Ipana’s active cleansing foam 
help remove irritants that can lead to 
gum troubles! 

Teeth, breath, gums—all three can 
cause “Tell-Tale Mouth.” Avoid it with 
refreshing, minty Ipana Tooth Paste! See 
for yourself. Get a tube of Ipana today 
at any drug counter. 



BUY THE NEW # A 
ECONOMY SIZE OO^ 
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Olovp. can aie oC ktH'iA &£ tj ,... 
~tc keep kaknjjd pkin, 
,xede-pefc£ jenootk 
and j-kekUeitrJkee^tccnt/ / 
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new Giant Economy Size. 



MENNBN BABV MAGIC 


a famous skin care that 


CHECKS DIAPER ODOR . . . DIAPER RASH 

Now, you can afford to use this luxurious lotion lavishly, for now you Oftty 
get so much for so little! Use it after every diaper change, after every bath 
. . . and between times, too. Contains wonder-working "Purateen". 

Doctors recommend it! 

1. Actually checks diaper rash: helps prevent it, too. 

2. Checks diaper odor, keeps baby sweet-smelling even when baby is "wet”. 

3. It’s a beauty aid; helps protect against chapping, chafing and heat rash, too. 
Buy the big economy size at your drug store today. 

and ... Mennen Baby Magic comes i 
pink or yellow squeeze bottle, too. 4 oz.. 


I 

98 * 


|Y1 CN NCN Baby Specialist 
since 1880 
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Not a shadow 
o[ a doubt 
-with Kotex 48 s 

Not a doubt about meeting emergencies —when you're prepared 
with Kotex in the big, economy-size package! Supplies you with 
48 regular Kotex napkins. Saves shopping trips, time, money. 

Not a shadow of a revealing outline for Kotex has special, 
flat pressed ends. And you're confident of extra absorbency —safety. 
Best of all, you know this napkin is made to stay soft while wearing — 
to retain its fit and comfort for hours. 


Ask your druggist for the large box 


More women choose Kotex* 

than all other sanitary napkins 
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Has your hair lost its sparkle ? Is it dry, stiff, 
and hard to manage? To make it behave, rub 
a few drops of Lady Wildroot Cream Hair 
Dressing on those fuzzy-wuzzy ends! 

Is your hair dry, brittle ? 

Just pat a few drops of Lady Wildroot Cream 
Hair Dressing along the part, at the temples, 
on the ends . . . and then brush for a neat, nat¬ 
ural look. The results will amaze you! 

Is your scalp dry, tight? 

Pour a few drops of Lady Wildroot Cream Hair 


Dressing on your fingertips and massage your 
scalp gently. You’ll love the way it makes your 
scalp relax ... feel so good! 

Not sticky ... not greasy! 

Lady Wildroot Cream Hair Dressing is made 
especially for women’s hair. It contains lanolin 
and cholesterol to soften dry ends, give hair 
body, gleam... make it behave. 

It’s delicately perfumed for 
an extra touch of femininity. 

Try it today! 


• uv thi L*ta 

1IZI AND 

*av* 33 < 



Personal Size 50# 

P. S. For a shampoo that gleams as it cleans, try new Wildroot Liquid Cream Shampoo. Dressing-Table Size $ 1.00 (plus tax) 
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"You can’t tell me anything about 
BAND-AID Adhesive Bandages. 


“But have you heard 
about the most wonderful 
dressings ever made? 

New BAND-AID Plastic Strips!" 


HERE 

IT 



New BAND-AID Plastic Strips 


... the only dressing with all these advantages! 



THIN, SMOOTH PLASTIC 

So thin and smooth it 
feels — and looks — 
like a second skin! 


FLESH-COLORED 

The only dressing that 
blends with your skin. 
Hardly shows at all. 


WON'T WASH OFF 

Completely waterproof. 
Doesn’t come loose or get 
soggy. Washes clean, too. 


ELASTIC 

So flexible you hardly 
know you have it on. Most 
comfortable dressing ever. 


STAYS CLEAN 

Plastic surface doesn’t 
pick up dirt. Always 
looks clean! 


100% Sterile 


Buy the large economy size... 594 
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"An ounce of prevention," the sages say, 
but we like the rest of the verse this way— 

A swish of Lavoris 
As you start your day 
Will rob those germs 
Of their place to play I 


Wlien you buy the large 20 ounce bottle 

YOU SAVE 


PLAY SAFE! 

Morning and evening 
gargle with Lavoris 

because Lavoris safely detaches and 
removes from the mouth and throat the 
germ-harboring film — the "bed” in 
which germs thrive ... 


YOU SAVE 46< 
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I. RELIEVES HEADACHE PAIN FAST 
%. SOOTHES YOUR UPSET STOMACH 
3. CALMS YOUR EDGY NERVES 


SAVE... on the 

family 
size 


The smart way to keep ahead of a headache is to keep 
the popular Family Size bottle of Bromo-Seltzer in 
your medicine cabinet. You get more than twice as 
much as in the regular size bottle...at a big saving! 
For best results, use cold water. Follow the label, avoid 
excessive use. Get Family Size Bromo-Seltzer today! 


Don't eVer let HEADACHE 


BROMO- 

SELTZER 

foes more 
for you - 

it's faster, 

too I 

♦ 


Millions believe in SROMO - SELTZER 
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Now Pepsodent with gentle ORAL DETERGENT brings 

CLEAN MOUTH TASTE 

^AaMAAA/W///MAM/WW 7W^ ■ ft 

^ ECONOMY S.ZE | fOf 00(1^! 

Get > W 


_ 

Because gentle OR AL DETERGENT works where brush can't reach 

Now Pepsodent cleans so clean . . . mouth 
stays cool... breath freshj^^.. clean 
mouth taste lasts hours. Your proof of 
how well Oral Detergent works. 
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Chewing-Gum Laxative Acts Chiefly to 


REMOVE WASTE 
NOT GOOD FOOD 


! 

■ 



WONDERFUL FOR 
THE WHOLE FAMILY! 


Millions Start the Day 


Full of "Pep" and Vigor! 


Here’s the secret millions of folks have discovered about 
ff.f.n-a-mint. the modern chewing-gum laxative. Yes, 
here is why feen-a-mint’s action is so wonderfully dif¬ 
ferent — so well suited to every member of the family. 

Doctors say that many other laxatives start their "flush¬ 
ing” action too soon... right in the stomach where food 
is being digested. Large doses of such laxatives upset 
digestion, flush away nourishing food you need for health 
and energy. You feel weak, worn out. 

But gentle, time-proved feen-a-mint, taken as recom¬ 
mended, works chiefly in the lower bowel where it 
removes mostly waste, not good food. You avoid that 
typical weak, tired, run-down feeling. 

Keep a large-size package of feen-a-mint handy. Use 
it whenever any member of the family needs a laxative. 
See how this pleasant chewing-gum way gives the results 
you want... and leaves you feeling "on top of the world,” 
full of life! 


FOR YOUNG MOTHERS instead of 
harsh medicines. Why place an extra strain 
on your system by taking a stomach-punishing 
laxative? Far gentler relief may be had by chew¬ 
ing delicious feen-a-mint because its special 
medicine doesn’t act in the stomach—but chiefly 
in the lower digestive tract. 


DAD FEELS FULL OF LIFE. Feel headachy, 
sluggish because you need a laxative? Just chew 

ally makes feen-a-mint' s fine medicine more 
effective — "readies" it so it flows gradually into 
the system. Its action is dependable and wonder¬ 
fully free from discomfort. 
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She Helps Prevent Cavities with 
Amazing Amm-i-dent Toothpaste 


SeetAS 



Amm-i-dent's results have been amazing with 
children and adults alike. Test after test has 
shown tooth decay reduction like the chart 
above. Only Amm-i-dent’s patented ammo- 
niated formula has produced these results. 



More dentists recommend Amm-i-dent Toothpaste 
and Tooth Powder than any other dentifrice 
in America. Thousands of wise mothers have 
bought Amm-i-dent for their children, on the 
advice of dentists. 


MOTHER AND SONS CHANGED TO AMM-I-DENT— 
HAVE LESS TOOTH DECAY! 

Mrs. John P. Cisek, Elmhurst, N. Y., and sons 
—John and Richard—had even better-than- 
average results with Amm-i-dent: Mrs. Cisek, 
before using Amm-i-dent, had five at last dental 
visit. After changing to Amm-i-dent, only one 
cavity. John Jr., who usually had three or four 
cavities, had only one. Richard had no cavities 
at all. Conservatively estimated, the Cisek 
family has reduced tooth decay 70% since 
changing to Amm-i-dent. 



Look at your toothpaste. Is it 
ammoniated? If not, ask your¬ 
self this question: Did you have 
any cavities last year? If the 
answer is “yes”, then change 
your toothpaste. Change away 
from the toothpaste you were 
using when you got those cavi¬ 
ties. Change to an ammoniated 
toothpaste — Amm-i-dent 
Toothpaste—for less tooth decay. 

You’ll love the fresh, minty 
taste. Your mouth will feel 
cleaner, your breath will be 
sweeter, than ever before. 

Get the economy size tube 
and save 2S(. 

Amm-i-dent 
Reduces 
Tooth Decay 
Because Its 
Ammoniated! 
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TAMPAX HAS CERTAINLY 
HELD THE 
PRICE LINE 

1936: Women paid 33c per month 
TODAY: Women pay 33!4<t per month 


By making Tampax available to women in econ¬ 
omy-box form, we have been able to keep the price 
down virtually to the level of the year 1936. That 
year marked the first national marketing of this 
modern, internally-used sanitary protection. 

The original price of Tampax was 33 cents for 
a month’s average supply . . . And now, sixteen 
years later, the consumer pays only one-quarter of 
a cent more for the same quantity—by purchasing 


four months’ supply at one time in the Economy 
Box. 

All this in the face of tremendously increased 
costs of labor and materials during those sixteen 
years. It shows what can happen when the sales 
volume of a business enterprise increases by thou¬ 
sands of per cent. We are proud of this contribu¬ 
tion that Tampax is making to help keep down 
the high cost of living! 



THE ECONOMY PACKAGE 
lasts 4 months (average) 


... yet it can be 
carried home easily and 
inconspicuously! 
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WJiin you nstd 

relief with Speed... 

—---- 

Alka-Seltzer 

BRAND Reg. U. S. Pot. Off. 


is FIRST AID for RELIEF of 
ACID INDIGESTION 
HEADACHE 
COLD DISTRESS 
MUSCULAR ACHES and PAINS 


Millions rely on ALKA-SELTZER for the fast relief they 
need for these common, annoying"ailments. Try it your¬ 
self and see how fast, pleasant and effective ALKA- 
SELTZER can be. 


Economize! 


ALWAYS BUY THE LARGE SIZE 


BE WISE... 


It’s the wise housewife who 
cuts corners wherever she can 
on family expenses. That’s 
why you will find ALKA- 
SELTZER in the large size 
package is your best buy. 

You get more than three 
times the number of tablets for less than twice the 
price of the smaller package. 


More than 3 times 


the tablets 


tor less than Twice 


the 'Rice 



fJaijTu 


UK) •••An Extra Package on the side 
Keeps a Family well supplied... 


Well Supplied with 

Alka-Seltzer 

BRAND Reg. U.S, Pot. Off. 


Keep ALKA-SELTZER on hand and handy to help 
bring you the kind of pleasant, fast relief you need. 
Keep ALKA-SELTZER at home always—and where 
you work as well. 

AT ALL DRUG STORES U. 5. and CANADA 

MILES LABOR AT ORIES, INC.. ELKHART, INDIANA 



Copyright—1952 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
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. . . Add Vegetable Hydrogel to Your Daily Diet with SERUTAN 

BEGIN DAILY REGULARITY 

IN 3 DAYS - or Double Your Money Back!* 


SAVE MONEY! Buy the larger Site ! 

If you’re in charge of the family budget 
ind want to take advantage of big savings 
n your daily drug store purchases ... be 
ure and buy in large economy size units! 
'on save over 18% on Serutan in powder 
form when you buy the large -economy 
size. You save over 16% on Serutan in 
granular form when you buy the large 



An Amazing—Yet Simple Principle... 

As you grow older haven’t you noticed — 
the more pills you take the worse you get? 
Haven’t you suspected there must be some¬ 
thing wrong? Decide today to break that 
vicious habit of dosing yourself with irri¬ 
tating drugs. 

Now there is a newer — a safer — a more 
effective way to daily regularity — one de¬ 
signed especially for people over 35. 

It is SERUTAN — based on nature’s fresh 
fruit and vegetable principle — the effective 
method for constipation that today stands 
medically approved. 

SERUTAN Gives You Exactly The Same 
Gentle Action Found In Naturally Laxative 
Fruits And Vegetables. SERUTAN contains 
no chemical drugs — no salts — no irritating 
roughage. Its gentle "push” differs completely 
from violent action methods. Get SERUTAN 
at your drugstore today. 


SERUTAN gets at a basic cause of constipa¬ 
tion. You see, as you grow older and your 
system slows down, it needs more vegetable 
hydrogel . . . the laxative quality nature puts 
in fruits and vegetables . . . That’s what 
SERUTAN is, vegetable hydrogel in concen¬ 
trated form. So, if you’re over 35 and both¬ 
ered by middle-age irregularity, get at a basic 
cause of your trouble. Add vegetable hydrogel 
to your daily diet with SERUTAN. 

Try SERUTAN Under This No-Risk Guarantee.* 

Get a package of SERUTAN, in either the 
powder or granular form today. Take it daily 
as directed. If in just three days, regularity 
has not returned, send the empty package back 
to SERUTAN, Dept. S-22, 290 Jelliff Avenue, 
Newark 1, N. J. and get double your money 
back. As far as we know, no other product for 
irregularity has dared make this unusual offer. 

* When taken daily as directed. 


Two teaspoonfuls of SERUTAN contain vegetable hydrogel equal to that in (approx.)t . . . 





or 8 plums or '8 bananas 




AMAZING NEW TONIC 
FOR FOLKS OVER 35 c 
BEGINS TO STRENGTHEN 
“TIRED” BLOOD* - in 24 hours! 


As you grow older and your color is bad — you may be dis¬ 
turbed by an all-in, washed-out feeling ... especially in the 
evening. But don’t say "Guess I’m just getting old,” and let it 
go at that. Many doctors say this tiredness is often caused by 
pale, worn-out blood that is iron-starved. So try Geritol, the 
new scientific way to build red, healthy blood that goes with 
dynamic energy. Believe it or not, Geritol-iron begins to ap¬ 
pear in the blood stream just one day after 
you take it! H.VlAiPfl 

Contains 4 Times the Iron in 1 lb. of Calves' Liver 
Contains 8 Times the Iron in 1 lb. of Spinach 
Contains Vitamin Bis—the New Red Vitamin, too! 

Geritol gives you therapeutic amounts of available iron— 
the kind your blood can use — 10 times more than your 
minimum daily requirement. So if you want to learn to 
live again, to enjoy the feeling of well-being and vitality 
that starts with new blood of top quality, give yourself the 
benefits of Geritol. This modern blood tonic also supplies 
you with therapeutic amounts of thiamin, riboflavin and 
niacin factors as well as the miraculous new Vitamin Bis 
described in the Reader’s Digest. 


STRENGTHEN "TIRED" BLOOD AND FEEL STRONGER! 

A doctor made hundreds of detailed examinations among his older patients 
to discover why so many older folks complained of that weak, tired, all-in 

feeling. He found that the one thing . 

poor working blood. Blood with pale 
nourished and iron-starved. Yes, "tired _ 
energy and sap your strength! Don’t let it gi 
Now there is a new way to fortify tired blood . .. build t 
strengthen tired blood. It’s Geritol, a 


it of then 
ora out cells that were under- 
’’ blood can rob you of your natural 



_ discovery ... a modern 

scientinc iron diooo tonic designed especially to bring new 
strength to older folks who feel weak and tired too much 
of the time. And Geritol-iron actually appears in the blood 
stream in 24 hours! 

Take Geritol Today, Its Iron Appears In Your Blood Tomorrow 
You Feel Stronger In 7 Days Or Your Money Back! 

If you are over 35, take advantage of this unusual offer 
today! The makers of Geritol say to you that if, after taking 
Geritol for one week, you are not feeling definitely stronger, 
definitely better, they will refund your money. They make 
this unconditional money-back guarantee simply because 
they know that Geritol-iron actually appears in your blood 
within 24 hours. Yes, if you take Geritol today, it begins 
to strengthen your blood tomorrow. You must feel stronger 
in 7 days or your money back! 

*Tiredness due to iron deficiency anemia. 


| Geritol , 


GERITOL 


AT YOUR 
DRUGSTORE 















Secrets of a 
Corner Druggist 


(Continued from page 31) 

gossip, argue, confide, unload their 
troubles, and blow off steam in about 
every way you can imagine. And some 
I’ll bet you can’t. 

It must be because my neighbors, like 
yours, have so many problems they must 
dump them some place. Anyway, I don’t 
have to move ten feet from my counter 
to see some strange quirks of human 
nature, comedy and drama, revelations 
of the spirit, and all-round unabashed 
emotions every 24 hours than most men 
see in a year. I don’t just watch all this. 
I’m in it, up to my neck. 

The things that happen—I wish I 
could list them all. I don’t know why it 
is that men and women and youngsters 
will talk to their druggist about the most 
intimate things—things that they won’t 
tell their doctor or their lawyer or their 
minister—even their own parents.Maybe 
it’s because the atmosphere of a drug¬ 
store, even in this mechanical age, is so 
sort of friendly and informal that it 
invites confidences. 

I can’t claim any unusual wisdom, but 
somehow I’m all wrapped up in the 
lives of hundreds of people. Now and 
then something I’ve learned in 55 years 
enables me to help somebody out of a 
personal difficulty. When that happens, 
I know why I love my work so much ... 
because that’s really living! Like I tell 
my wife Doris: “This isn’t a job; it’s a 
free course in advanced psychology. 
And, gosh, what I’m learning!” 

]S^y place isn’t very big—a couple of 
dozen customers at a time crowds it 
up. But about 600 people a day make 
my store a stop-off point, and most of 
them have troubles. Believe me, they 
can keep you awake nights. Just for a 
rough idea, I could quote—but I won’t— 
most of the pregnancies and divorces 
coming up for blocks around, what fami¬ 
lies have a liquor problem, who’s ill and 
who’s faking, what next fatal illness may 
disrupt a home, which jittery citizens hit 
the sedative shelf too hard, and what 
teen-agers are getting their sex education 
the wrong way. 

I am on intimate terms with people 
of all ages and from every walk of life. 
Many of them have been coming to the 
store for 20 and 25 years. They start as 
toddlers messing up my comic-book 
racks. Later on their romances bloom 
at the soda fountain. Still later I am 
confidential adviser to many of these 
kids when they get engaged, marry, have 
children, fall ill, have spats, get in and 
out of debt. 1 begin selling them gum- 
drops and wind up passing out teething 
rings and diaper pins. 

Show me a job with a greater wallop 
than that! 

I get a line on the older folks, too. 
Right now I could write out a list of 
mothers who have to be prodded into 
keeping their children healthy, and 
occupied, and off the streets. But just 


about the time they get me discouraged, 
along comes a Charley Moss. Charley 
gets preferred treatment around here. 
I’d like to pin a medal on him. His 
clothes are always dirty and he earns $40 
a week as a laborer laying pipe in a ditch. 
But I happen to know that Charley Moss 
works a night shift, too—a total of 80- 
some hours a week—to increase his $40 
income so that his epileptic wife’s ex¬ 
pensive medical treatments can con¬ 
tinue. When Charley visits the store he’s 
often dead on his feet. But for six years 
he has kept coming. 

Another good friend of mine is a 
60-year-old grandmother living nearby 
whose gray hair is bright blonde. Some 
folks think Martha is silly for dyeing it. 
I don’t. I know why. 

“Vanity hasn’t got anything to do 
with it, Dick,” she confided one night. 
“It’s just that I don’t think it’s time yet 
for me to grow old. And I’m darned 
if I will!” 

I am rooting for her. If Martha has 
the gumption to stay young at 60—and 
wants to prove it—I’ll give her all the 
peroxide she can use for the rest of her 
life—and she can have it for nothing. 

Plenty of the people who come to me 
pull me right into their family squabbles. 
I’m always getting backed into a corner 
by mothers like the one who told me, 
“We’ve forbidden our fourteen-year-old 
to wear face paint. But I know Peggy. If 
she tries to buy it from you, slap her 
wrist and send her home.” 

So I slapped and Peggy was furious 
with me. Or at least she was until she dis¬ 
covered that I’m not squealing on her 
for sneaking into the cosmetic store 
down the street. 

Some of the secrets I have sat on have 
knocked me right out of my seat with 
happiness. Like Helen Thomson’s. For 
months I tried to get her to smile, but I 
couldn’t. An ailing, hunchbacked girl 
living alone, she rejected the whole 
world because it had been cruel to her. 
She was 24 when she finally came out 
of her shell. 

Making a purchase one night, she 
cried, “Mr. Fleming, I’m so lonely, I 
could die!” 

She meant it. Over the weeks when we 
talked out her problem I learned that 
Helen had lots of times thought about 
turning on the gas in her apartment. 
Each time, she said, a “message” stopped 
her. Did I believe in “messages”? 

“I sure do,” I told her, “and you go 
right on listening to them.” 

Well, we sort of listened together from 
then on. With a little encouragement, 
some sympathy and interest from a fel- 
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low old enough to be her father—and 
always with that help from On High— 
Helen began to fight back. One day she 
came into the pharmacy with that first 
smile on her lips, the one I’d been wait¬ 
ing for. 

“ I have a job,” she told me. “ It’s in a 
hospital laboratory. And, you know, 1 
think I can do something with it.” 

She did, all right. Helen went on to 
school. She found her exact right niche 
in the world. Today, a dozen years later, 
she is widely noted for her work in— 
well, let’s say bacteriology. That is close 
enough. A while back I read a science 
journal write-up which credited my 
crippled friend with saving uncounted 
lives. 

Then there are the kids, God bless ’em 
—the ones who wait until the store is 
deserted and then ask me one of those 
questions that take a whole lot of an¬ 
swering; the gang that sits at the soda 
fountain and makes root beers last all 
afternoon; the ones that squat on the 
floor and thumb through the latest comic 
books and then put them carefully back 
on the racks. 

.And then there’s the favorite dodge of 
the sub-teen-age set—the little fellers. 
One of their favorite tricks (and my 
friends in the business tell me it’s pulled 
on every druggist in America) is to order 
an ice-cream cone from my fountain girl, 
Beverly, and then take a quick lick. 

Then they suddenly remember: 
“Haven’t got any money right now,” 
they tell her, poker-faced. “You want 
the cone back?” 

Beverly can spot them coming a block 
away now, but I haven't noticed her re¬ 
fusing them service yet. She knows, just 
as I do, that as long as they hang around 
my store, where we can keep an eye on 
’em, they can’t get into any trouble. 

Anybody casually looking over my 
pharmacy from the outside wouldn’t 
notice anything unusual. It looks as 
ordinary as any other small business of 
its kind. You’ll find stores just like it all 
over the country—nearly 50,000 of them, 
at the last independent drugstore count. 

It’s true, we move pretty slowly. Prof¬ 
its probably could be bigger. But I think 
we’ll stay in our rut a while longer, be¬ 
cause years ago I learned to slow down 
and look at my drugstore as more than a 
cash investment. 

Like most druggists, my work week 
runs 75 to 90 hours. I’m unlocking the 
door at 8:30 a.m. and 1 am seldom home 
before 10 p.m. My wife puts up with 
a weird schedule. All but two nights a 
week she dines without me, and a second 
dinner served toward midnight isn’t 
unusual. 

My nickname for Doris is “The 
Hero.” She deserves it, and so do our 
14-year-old twins, Jeiry and Jimmy. 
Three years ago I promised them a vaca¬ 
tion, but they’re still waiting to see the 
Canadian Rockies. When they come in 
the store, it’s a family joke for them to 
pay just like everybody else. “If he ever 
gets rich, boys,” Doris tells the twins, 
“maybe he’ll give us a charge account, 
and take us on a real vacation.” 

Every time I turn around there is a 
new adventure inhumanity. For instance, 
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plenty of customers who come in with 
ailments are just putting on an act. The 
ladies. I’m sorry to report, have the hypo¬ 
chondriac edge over men, about 10-1. 
They can dream up everything from 
“sinus trouble” to “sick headaches.” If 
they want to enjoy poor health, it’s all 
right with me. But I won’t be responsible 
for what happens. 

And, while I think of it, you should 
meet the girls who are sure they know 
more about the drug business than I do. 
They keep me busy protecting them 
against themselves. A pert young house¬ 
wife was typical. She wanted a quarter’s 
worth of sulfuric acid. I quizzed her a 
while (as you do in any such sale) and, 
finally, annoyed at my nosiness, she 
snapped, “ If you must know, it’s to soak 
my corns in!” 

I dipped a hardwood stick into some 
sulfuric acid, pulled it out, and let her 
watch the wood disintegrate. “Guess 
we’ll have to start calling you ‘Shorty,’” 
I told her. 

On the other hand, there are lots of 
folks who insist on knowing everything 
about their medications. They want to 
know what’s in a preparation. Sorry, I 
tell them, but my mouth is sealed. Doc¬ 
tor’s orders. And for an important rea¬ 
son. For just one example, I had a male 
customer who was relying heavily on 
narcotics after a serious spinal opera¬ 
tion. His doctor arranged with me to 
taper him off with a continually dimin¬ 
ishing dose, until eventually he was using 
sugar pills made up to look just like the 
ones he had been getting. Each time I 
saw him the man swore that he couldn’t 
stand the pain without his drug. Of 
course, it was all in his head, and before 
he knew it he was well—without what 
could have become a highly dangerous 
habit. 


There are many other reasons for this 
conspiracy of silence, both medical and 
psychological. Just the same, folks hound 
me to distraction with their what’s-in- 
its. There was one burly fellow who 
stuck his nose across the counter and 
made it clear he wouldn’t take no for an 
answer. 

“Well, the trade name is cebefortis,” 
I said. 

“What’s that?” 

I took a deep breath. “It’s a com¬ 
pound containing thiamine hydrochlo¬ 
ride, riboflavin, pyridoxine, calcium 
pantothenate, nicotinic acid amide, and 
ascorbic acid”—all rattled off as au¬ 
thoritatively as I could make it. 

“Oh,” the fellow said, seemingly satis¬ 
fied. “O. K., then; make it up.” 

A good many “cost-beefers” indig¬ 
nantly let me know that they think the 
price of prescriptions today is an out¬ 
rage. Not even a butcher gets a worse 
ear-bending. The truth is that drug prices 
have increased much less than the gen¬ 
eral cost of living. Over 50 per cent of the 
prescriptions I fill cost less than $1.50. 
Those in the $10-and-up class are the 
new specifics (patent drugs) that will get 
you back on your feet, with far less time 
lost from work than 25 years ago, when 
we had just one specific—quinine for 
malaria. These new miracle drugs are 
wonderful, but very powerful. My 
shelves hold them by the dozen. Behind 
each is research, often hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of dollars worth. The responsi¬ 
bility for seeing that they go out just as 
prescribed is 100 per cent mine, and 
that’s nerve-straining work. One slip can 
cost a customer’s health. 

Don’t ever think a pharmacist’s skill 
comes easy. In my Phannacy College 
days at Washington College of Phar¬ 
macy I had to master not only pharma¬ 
cology and chemistry, but physics, 
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bacteriology, botany, biology, and toxi¬ 
cology. Some schools insist on a 6-year 
course these days, two more than in my 
day. To become a registered pharmacist, 
qualified by law to fill prescriptions, most 
states require a Bachelor of Science de¬ 
gree in Pharmacy. 

The educational requirement is to pro¬ 
tect the public. A doctor, being human, 
can err in writing his prescription. If I 
fill it, legally I’m to blame, which is as 
it should be. There can’t be too many 
checks on what goes out over a drug 
counter. 

Yet people are still living in the distant 
past as far as the apothecary is con¬ 
cerned. “I can remember when I could 
get this filled for 85 cents,” a man 
squawked recently when I handed him 
a $2.15 remedy. That made me snort. 
“Yes, I can remember when we some¬ 
times filled it for 35 cents,” I came back. 
“ But then the customer rode up on a $20 
horse with a $10 saddle, and now he 
drives up in a $2,000 automobile with 
$500 worth of accessories. This medicine 
is just as superior to the old 35-cent stuff 
as your car is better transportation than 
the horse. Times have changed, mister.” 

Oh, well, I’m used to it. I even like to 
argue with my neighbors. Once in a 
while I win an argument, too. As, for 
instance, in the matter of the varying 
cost of similar drugs when sold in trade- 
marked packages, especially the large 
economy size, and when prepared by me 
on prescription. The extra cost when I 
roll pills irks some people, because 
drug buyers are bargain hunters as 
shrewd as any you’ll find in a super¬ 
market. 

Maybe I shouldn’t say this, but it 
seems to me that they ought to be willing 
to pay me—just like they pay the plumber 
—for doing a highly specialized job of 
work. Ever stop to think what a druggist 
does back there behind the plate-glass 
partition? One day I invited a housewife 
who challenged the $4.50 I quoted her 
for a bottle of reducing capsules to step 
back and take a look. 

Reducing drugs are potent. They must 
be strong enough to curb the obstinate 
tendency of the body to take on too much 
weight, yet not strong enough to cause 
damage. So, first I had to carefully check 
the dosage. Then I carefully weighed out 
the correct amounts of phenobarbital, 
thyroid, and amphetamine to make the 
required 45 capsules, mixing them care¬ 
fully with mortar and pestle to be sure 
that the potent ingredients were evenly 
distributed throughout the mixture. 
Then the 45 capsules were filled, by 
hand, and each of them individually 
weighed to ensure the correct dose in 
each capsule. 

My surprised housewife said, “Good¬ 
ness, I didn’t know it was that much 
trouble.” 

“Ma’am, this one is an easy com¬ 
pound,” I explained. “ Some drugs con¬ 
tain up to eight and nine ingredients. All 
you are charged is for the ingredients, 
plus the knowledge of how to put them 
together.” 

There is another angle to the drug¬ 
store business that gives me a far worse 
case of heebie-jeebies. You’ve read the 
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headline: “Narcotic Addict Slugs Drug¬ 
gist, Makes Haul.” So far my skull 
hasn’t been dented, but several friends of 
mine have been laid low in stick-ups, 
and one killed. Addicts will try anything 
to pry loose morphine, cocaine, or 
opium. They’ll fake a doctor’s voice and 
order a narcotic sent to a certain ad¬ 
dress. They’ll call you at home at night, 
posing as a bona fide customer in need 
of relief, and ask you to meet them at 
the store. 

Once a poorly dressed man and his 
daughter, about 8, came in and ordered 
malts. We gossiped a while. Seemed he 
was a chicken farmer from a nearby 
town and was finding things tough. 
“ Molly and the kids and me are having 
it hard. Croup just about wiped out our 
flock,” he mourned. Feeling sorry for 
him, I shaved the price on the prescrip¬ 
tion he presented, signed by a rural phy¬ 
sician and calling for morphine and 
atropine tablets. 

You can imagine my embarrassment 
when the police nabbed him a few days 
later. The prescription was just one of 
dozens forged by the slickest artist in 
the business in southern California. By 
using the youngster as a prop and work¬ 
ing on sympathies, he hadn’t been turned 
down once in over 100 times. 

That’s the sordid side of the business. 
But it’s part of a druggist’s life and you 
have to be ready for the sour as well as 
the sweet. Fact is, I can’t think of any¬ 
thing you shouldn’t expect when you’re 
dealing with people—the most unpre¬ 
dictable, obstinate, plaguing objects on 
earth. Why do I love ’em so much? 

Much as I jaw away, there are always 
those who wouldn’t take my advice if 
I packaged it in platinum. I’m not a 
doctor, of course, and I can’t prescribe. 
My “Doc” tag is purely honorary. At 
the same time I am continually appalled 
at people who think they know more 
than an M.D.—or a druggist. Often 
they’ll sidle up to me with, “Say, I got 
a little stab in my side—what’s good for 
it?” Which is a fine way to court a stay 
in a hospital, or worse. 

I once begged an otherwise smart busi¬ 
nessman to get medicalattentionfor a bad 
hand cut. He laughed, and walked out 
with an order of iodine and bandages. 
Sixty hours later he was dead of blood 
poisoning. Another fellow, a young 
salesman, had a nasty neck boil, for 
which he bought a flaxseed poultice. 

“Don’t be foolish,” I warned him. 
“That boil probably needs lancing. Get 
to a doctor fast.” 

Now my friend proceeds crabwise 
down the street. His self-prescribing 
brought on a terrible carbuncle which 
destroyed muscle tissue so badly that 
his neck is permanently twisted to one 
side. 

Every day at Fleming’s Pharmacy 
brings something new. For all the 
tragedy and despair I look at I can still 
find simple joy in just sitting back and 
studying my fellow humans in action. 
There are so many of them who can 
make you want to shout, “What a 
wonderful world we live in!” Like the 
elderly woman Miss Flagg, who passes 
out gifts to my customers just for the 
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P.S.— 

I got the job 

by 

Gordon MacRae 

Radio and screen star 



THERE have been times in recent years 
when I’ve read in gossip columns or 
heard indirectly that I’m uninhibited, 
•that I’m a “show-off.” These reports al¬ 
ways amuse me, albeit a little bitterly, 
because I remember so well the advice 
and inspiration that started it all. 

You see, I decided when I was pretty 
young that I wanted to be a singer. Dad 
blamed it on my youth, figuring, “ Sure, 
today a singer, tomorrow a fireman, Sat¬ 
urday a lion tamer.” Dad himself had 
been a radio singer—as Wee Willie Mac¬ 
Rae—and that made it so much tougher, 
because he gave up what he considered 
an insecure career to become a manu¬ 
facturer. Like all devoted fathers, he was 
determined that his son would become 
a solid citizen, with a down-to-earth job, 
regular wages, and a bank balance. 

Dad hoped I would take over his manu¬ 
facturing business when the time came 
for him to retire. And because I thought 
he was the greatest guy in the world, and 
because I wanted, above all, to please 
him, I tried to follow the pattern. I 
worked in the machine shop Saturdays 
and during school vacations. I worked 
hard—and I hated it. 

My only relief from the drudgery was 
an occasional burst of song, which my 
fellow workmen tolerated, I suspect, be¬ 
cause I was the boss’s son. I was a lousy 
machinist. 

Then there came a time when Dad 
wasn’t well. He had to stay at home for 
a couple of weeks, and from the supposed 
seclusion of his room he kept a constant 
check on everything that happened in the 
house or to us kids. He heard me singing 
and whistling as I buzzed in and out of 
the house, as I wandered up the street, 
as I did my homework, as I showered— 
all the time. 

One memorable day he called me to his 
side. “Son, I give up!” he said, smiling 
wanly in his disappointment. “As a ma¬ 


chinist you're a good singer, and I know 
you’re unhappy in the shop.” I waited 
for the verdict: “Go ahead and be an 
entertainer if that’s what you want.” I 
was jubilant, and I started spouting my 
thanks for his blessing. 

“Wait a minute,” he warned. “No job 
is easy, and nothing is done well without 
hard work and concentration. Show 
business isn’t too different from the ma¬ 
chine shop. You have to devote all your 
time, ambition, and talent to it to be a 
success. Now, if you want to sing, sing. 
Sing whenever you feel like it, wherever 
you are, whatever you’re doing. People 
may think you’re a little crazy, but you’ll 
be learning. And some day the right per¬ 
son may hear you.” 

I followed his advice. I sang on busses, 
on the subway, in hallways, in elevators, 
on the street, anywhere. When I landed 
a page boy’s job at NBC I did the same 
thing, much to the frequent discomfort 
of my bosses. In fact, I sang so much 
that I got the reputation of being a 
show-off. 

One day I was in the men’s lounge, 
washing up for lunch. A nice-looking 
guy entered just as I gave out with a 
blast on one of the new ballads. I gave 
him my “so what’s so surprising about a 
guy singing?” look, and he smiled back. 
A few minutes later I ran into him out¬ 
side in the corridor. He stuck out his 
hand. 

“I’m George Jackson, and I’m with 
Horace Heidt,” he said. My jaw dropped, 
then practically hit the floor when he 
added, “He’s looking for a new vocalist 
for the quartet and I think you’d fill the 
bill. Would you like to audition?” 

I met Horace, auditioned, and got the 
job. The right guy heard me, just as Dad 
said he would. And if following the good 
advice of a great guy like Dad is being 
a “show-off”—then, brother, I’m guilty. 


sheer enjoyment of giving. Miss Flagg 
has very little money. But every day 
she has a present for someone—flowers, 
candy, a little bottle of perfume. She 
makes all my days seem worth while. 

And Jimmy. Some months back, 4- 
year-old Jimmy was like a worm in hot 
ashes around the shop. Even though 
he got underfoot, he was a store favorite. 
Then suddenly he stopped coming. We 
thought he had moved away—until the 
day he limped in on a tiny pair of 
crutches that broke your heart at one 
glance. His legs were encased in steel 
braces. Polio. "Hi, Dick!” he sang out, 
his face as merry-bright as ever. When 
Jimmy happily flopped down at his old 
spot by the comic-book rack, twisted 
legs sticking into the aisle, there wasn’t 
a dry eye in the house. 

Does he know that he’s probably 
handicapped for life? I don’t know for 
sure. But I do know that Jimmy is an 
inspiration to every grownup who passes 
my door. For that spirit and faith in the 
rightness of whatever may happen, who 
wouldn’t trade most anything? 

Before I retire, I’ll be lucky enough to 
see one more generation of youngsters 
who use the store as a hangout grow up 
and move on into the world. When you 
get right down to it, that is a druggist's 
biggest thrill. Tommy, Nancy, Joey, 
little Butch with the sticky fingers—they 
are friends I hope to keep for years. 
Sometimes they mess up the merchandise 
and have me ready to blow a gasket 
with their tricks. Yet I can’t help feeling 
that in a way they belong to me. 

Over the years my corner store has 
become more than I ever dreamed of 
owning at the start. Somehow it has the 
power to bring out the real down-to- 
earth qualities in people. It lets the old 
homely community spirit of 50 and 100 
years ago come to life, and who'll say 
that we don’t need all we can get of that 
in this hectic, high-pressure day? 

Best of all, there are thousands of 
druggists who have captured the magic 
of living their trade to the hilt. They 
know the satisfaction of lending a help¬ 
ing hand to the old and young, sick and 
frightened, big and little citizens of their 
home towns. What “Doc" Fleming does 
maybe isn’t important in the large 
scheme of things. But multiply it by a lot 
of men who know that their job just be¬ 
gins with the medicines they sell, and 
you have a fine, permanent contribution 
to American living. 

Sure my feet ache and long hours have 
given me bags under the eyes. I haven’t 
become rich in the business—or close to 
it. But I’m proud as all get out that I’m 
a pharmacist—a neighborhood druggist. 
I hope I never lose the chance to cash in 
on friendship I’ve found on a San Diego 
street corner. 1 hope that folks never stop 
giving me that big "Hi, Doc!” I'll be 
glad for them to keep on using me as a 
catch-all for their troubles. I want to go 
on meeting the Charley Mosses, the 
Helen Thomsons, the Jimmies—and all 
these other wonderful neighbors of 
mine—and to be a part of their lives. 

For that I wouldn’t trade anything 
in the world. 
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"Yes...I Condemned 


bell. Jesse had to get back to the dorm 
to wake up the twenty young’uns sleep¬ 
ing there and bundle them off to the 
showers, with particular attention to 
Tommy Rodzinski’s ears and finger¬ 
nails. Tommy’s mother was coming to 
get him today. She had remarried and 
was taking Tommy and his sister, tiny 
Bertha, to a new home on a farm. 

Tommy had talked about nothing else 
for days: “It’s got a barn with windows 
high up on the ends and the sparrows 
fly in and out, and swallows come out 
in the evening. And they’s cows and 
two horses and ducks . . .” On and on 
his ecstatic voice had gone, while Jesse 
listened patiently, his gentle dark eyes 
watching Tommy’s happy face. Tommy 
was one of the lucky ones. 

There had been other lucky ones in 
the six years Jesse had been at St. 
Joseph’s—the adopted ones. But no¬ 
body had wanted to adopt Jesse, with 
one leg two inches shorter than the 
other, and his thin body and sad face. 
Sister Aloysia had talked to him a time 
or two about it, in the early years of his 
stay, her unexpectedly low voice slow¬ 
paced and thoughtful. 

“You see, Jesse,” she told him,, 
“you’re luckier than some of the chil¬ 
dren here—you can remember your 
mother and father. You can remember 
how they loved you. You’re Jesse Todd, 
and that was your father’s name, too. 
Some of the babies never had any names 
when they came here.” 

It would take away some of the hurt. 
He could remember his father carrying 
him out to the arbor in the orchard, the 
big arms gentle, and his mother settling 
him on cushions, with a bright afghan 
over the leg which had braces on it. He 
could remember the sharp, sweet smell 
of grape jelly cooking on the back of the 
kitchen range, and the ache the fragrance 
sent through his jaw. He could remember 
wonderful things; and he could try to 
forget the night of the fire and his mother 
jumping with him from the front bed¬ 
room window. . . . 

He put the memory out of his mind 
and looked again through the spot on 
the window. It was light enough now 
to see the open place where the car¬ 
barns had been. There were men and 
trucks moving past, out there. There 
was a kind of high wagon, painted white. 
There was a drove of little ponies trotting 
by. A carnival had come to town! 

The church bell sounded the call to 
Second Matins, and it was time to go. 
Still Jesse lingered, trembling with ex¬ 
citement. He’d never seen anything 
moving out there but the boys on their 
way to the ravine, or a pickup team play¬ 
ing ball. He had to get over there; he 
had to see for himself. 

He crept down the stairs, the thick 
sole of his left shoe unexpectedly loud 
on the iron treads. He thought, “Fifteen 
minutes. There’s fifteen minutes to get 
the kids started. I’ll skip breakfast; 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH' 


"And you would, too,” wrote a non- 
Catholic recently, "if all the things I 
heard about it were true. 

"For years, I kept hearing that the 
Catholic Church was opposed to the Bible 
and tried to suppress it. I was told that 
the Church had changed Christ’s teach¬ 
ing and practiced pompous pagan forms 
of worship. It was told to me that Catho¬ 
lics worship statues and images, and that 
the Catholic Church defied God’s law 
and changed the Sabbath. 

"But now I have learned that these 
stories and many others about the Catho¬ 
lic Church are not true—and never were.” 

Every day, thousands of our non- 
Catholic friends and neighbors are dis¬ 
covering, as this man did... that Catho¬ 
lic belief, worship and history are widely 
misrepresented and misunderstood. 

That is why we publish these adver¬ 
tisements ... and invite you to write for 
free explanatory pamphlets. We want 
you to know us as we are — not as false 
rumors and slanders represent us to be. 
We want you to know... if only for your 
own information... what the Catholic 
Church actually teaches, and what we 
Catholics actually believe. 

This enables you to get authentic in¬ 
formation about the Catholic Church—to 
investigate in the privacy of your own 
home. Then... even though you may not 
agree with Catholic beliefs and practices 
...you will at least understand them. 
Only then will you be able fairly and in 



good conscience to judge our Faith and 
what it is founded upon. 

But more than truth and fairness are 
involved. For if it is true... as we claim 
it is... that the Catholic Church is the 
Church established by Christ, it is vital 
to your salvation that you investigate the 
genuineness of this claim. That is why 
we publish these messages. That is why 
we are happy to send you... without cost 
or obligation... authentic information 
about the Catholic religion on which to 
form your judgment. 
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CAN YOU JUGGLE WORDS? 

by Ben L. 

O’Dell 

HERE'S a word puzzle designed to give your vocabulary a workout. 

In each numbered line below, a long but familiar word has been 
broken up into 4 small words which have been placed out of the 
sequence in which they appear in the original word. Your job is to 
restore the members of each quartet to their proper order so they will 
spell out the long word. For example, the 4 little words—IRE RE 

TO PER—when put in proper sequence spell REPERTOIRE. You 
should succeed in correctly assembling at least 9 groups for a passing 
score; 10 or more is excellent. Answers appear on page 112. 

1. TIC SOP ATE HIS 

8. AS THE TERN NOR 

2. ME DEN SO BUR 

9. BIT EX ANT OR 

3. TIES 1 AN HUM 

10. PER A IF IT 

4. FOR A TED PER 

11. ATE OR IN DIN 

5. VAT IN OR NO 

12. TOR 1 HIS AN 

6. RAP CAR TOG HER 

13. DRAM A ME LO 

7. PATE 1 TIC PER 

14. CON RATE IN SIDE 


Sister Aloysia—she will understand.” 

The dormitory was all astir, however, 
when he went in. Tommy Rodzinski was 
dividing up his few treasures—a soft 
ball, some comic books, a game of par- 
chisi. Jesse was the only one who had 
ever played it with him, and he had 
already put it on Jesse’s neatly made 
bed. He was dressed, too, in his blue 
suit and good white shirt, the denims 
and T-shirts folded at the foot of his 
bed for inspection on top of the pile of 
sheets and the pillowcase and the 
blanket. 

Jesse felt a lump in his throat. Tommy 
was eleven, just the age that Jesse had 
been when he first came to St. Joseph’s 
from the hospital where they had 
treated his burns and splinted his 
broken leg. 

Six years—and tomorrow Jesse would 
be seventeen and the orphanage could 
no longer keep him. he stood inside the 
doorway, watching Tommy, and sud¬ 
denly he could bear it no longer. He 
drew back into the hall and made for 
the door to the fire escape. There would 
be no one in the classrooms below, no 
one in the playground. 

The streets were scarred with cross¬ 
ings and cars came at him, but the wind 
was sweet and the uneven beating of his 
heart was a brave thunder. He stood, 
finally, at the corner where old rails, 
still sunk in the roadway, marked the 
end of the carline. There was no one 
moving about now except the little Shet¬ 


land ponies in their corral of iron pipe 
and loose chain, their shadows gro¬ 
tesquely long in the west-slanting morn¬ 
ing light. The chill of dawn was going 
back into the ground; the mist was 
rising from the ravine beyond; the last 
of the peepers in the pool grew quiet. 

Jesse shaded his eyes, standing there 
tall and thin and quiet. There were gaily 
painted open-fronted shacks in a long 
line. Off to the left was the wide circle 
of a Ferris wheel, its dangling seats 
black against the rosy morning sky. 

A voice behind him said, “Are you 
with it?” 

Jesse turned. Behind him stood a 
plump, gray-haired little man with ruddy 
cheeks and merry blue eyes, swinging a 
chunk of keys on a long steel chain. He 
wore a white suit, a blue vest and a 
black shirt, and no tie, and where one 
white shoe should have been there was a 
brass-tipped wooden peg. Jesse stared. 

“Gently now, gently,” the old man 
said. “Didn't mean to spook you. Come 
to see the ponies? It’s a little early for 
onlookers.” 

Jesse gulped, but no words came. 

“Up early, ain’t you?” the old man 
went on. “Where you from, boy?” 

Jesse jerked a thumb over his left 
shoulder. “St. Joseph’s,” he said. “The 
orphans’ home back there.” He waited. 
“Sir.” 

But no pity or sorrow came into the 
man’s face. He said, “Orphan, huh? 
Was one myself once. No ties to bind, 
bud, no ties to bind.” He hooked a hand 


in Jesse’s bent arm. “Come along and 
see my babies. Just had them painted.” 

It was so that Jesse saw it first, the 
carrousel with its rearing little horses, 
their staring eyes a bright blue, their 
sleekness a brilliant white or black or 
brown, their reins silver or gold, their 
saddles scarlet. 

“Pretty, huh?” the old man cried 
gleefully. “The prettiest jinny in the 
land. Some call it a merry-go-round, but 
’tisn’t. It’s a jinny, in carnival talk. 
I’m a carny man myself. I’ve been with 
it for fifty years, up and down the land 
and crosswise, and I’m still with it.” 
He patted the flank of a white horse with 
a tossing black mane and tail. “Like to 
go for a ride, bud? Hooked up the 
cables myself. What’s your name?” 

Jesse told him, his eyes never leaving 
the carved dashing horses. 

“How old are you, Jesse?” 

“Seventeen come tomorrow.” 

“Too old to ride a jinny?” 

Jesse looked down at him. “Never 
tried. Never saw a—a jinny before.” 

“Time you did, time you did. We'll 
see how she runs,” he said, and swung 
agilely up, hanging on to a horse’s tail. 
“Come on, there,” he called to Jesse. 
On the wooden platform his steps went 
thump pop, thump pop, as the peg struck. 

n the center was a circular railing 
with levers slanting up out of the 
wooden flooring. “My name’s Charley,” 
the old man said, entering the control 
center. “Charley Hare. The moniker’s 
good in any tent, any spiel house.” He 
fiddled with the levers, and the music 
started playing and the horses began 
moving, and Jesse watched, entranced, 
as the gay mounts dipped and reared 
proudly. 

Under the stationary wooden circle 
inside the railing, the gears below 
ratcheted and shrilled, and around the 
young boy and the old man the horses 
pranced on their revolving platform. 

“Schoolmarm seat,” Charley Hare 
said, pointing, and Jesse saw that one 
horse was missing, its stead being held 
by an odd three-sided seat, a prim 
Victoria top over it, befringed and be- 
tasseled. “Tight skirts,” Charley Hare 
said contemptuously, “have to sit on 
benches.” He aimed his peg at a caracol¬ 
ing black horse with a silver mane and 
tail. “Best one in this remiida ,” he said. 
“Had him made special. He bucks.” 

He pulled a lever over farther, and 
the music swelled up and the horses 
went faster. It was brave music, loud 
and brassy, made for parade grounds 
and cavalry at the gallop and sabers 
flashing to salute in the sun. Jesse let his 
breath out slowly and sucked it in deep. 
He’d seen a movie once when he was 
ten or so—the orphanage didn’t have 
enough money for such amusements— 
where almost naked Indians with tall 
feathers had gone rootin’-tootin’ down 
a canyon wall, closely followed by the 
wide-hatted members of the Seventh 
Cavalry in hot pursuit. The sight had 
given Jesse a queer thrill that started in 
the back of his neck and channeled 
through his breast bone. He felt that 
same thrill now, and his bony hands 
clenched and unclenched. 
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Charley Hare pulled another lever and 
the black horse began to buck, the 
scarlet of the animal’s flared nostrils 
seeming to contract and expand. 

The music began to die away, and the 
horses went slower and slower, until 
they stopped entirely, and Jesse could 
see the spears of the late spring grass 
through the cracks between the planks 
in the platform. He stirred and sighed. 

Charley Hare said offhandedly, “Don’t 
suppose you’ve got a nickel on you, 
have you? No? Guess not. Well, I have. 
You go over there and put it in that 
slot,” and he pointed his peg at a brass 
contraption on the outside edge of the 
platform. Jesse took the coin and went 
over to the brass contraption, which 
turned out to be a rotund little bear 
with a slot in his teeth, and put the 
nickel in. Nothing whatever happened, 
except that the nickel made a clinking 
noise inside the bear. 

He turned thoughtfully and made his 
way back to the old man, who looked 
at him interestedly. “You, too, huh?” 
he said. “How’d you hurt your leg?” 

“Polio,” said Jesse, “when I was 
about five, I guess. Maybe littler. It 
was getting better, but I—I broke it one 
night. It works all right now, but it’s 
shorter than the other.” 

He kept his eyes on the other as he 
spoke, but the old man just nodded, as 
one hearing an interesting but not 
sensational fact. “Good thing about 
it is,” he said to Jesse, “it gives you 
time to think. Most people, they run 
around in a hullabaloo, never stopping 
to think, and they wind up in all sorts of 
places. Wrong places. If they had to 
walk instead of run, it might help 
some.” He nodded again. “Take you 
and me. We think more than other peo¬ 
ple. Now, why do you think I told you 
to go put that nickel where I did?” 

Jesse looked at him intently. “You 
wanted me to notice the bear?” 

“Nope. Wanted to see how quick you 
minded. Found out, too. And you didn’t 
ask any questions, either.” He put his 
peg over the railing and looked at it as 
if he had never noticed it before. “Didn’t 
ask me how I got this, either. Have to 
tell you some time.” He reached back 
and pulled the levers and started the 
gears up again. “Come on, Jesse. Time 
you had a swingaround.” He hopped 
over the railing and onto the moving 
platform. “Pick a horse.” 

Jesse picked the nearest one and 
swung himself clumsily up. It was the 
black horse and it bucked. Not at once, 
but suddenly, so that Jesse was caught 
out of balance and went flying off. He 
lit on his tail bone and it hurt so that 
the tears came to his eyes. He just sat 
there for a minute and then got up and 
swung onto the next horse, a white one 
with a braided golden mane. 

He did not look at Charley Hare, 
who must have seen him fall off. He 
kept his eyes on the black horse ahead 
of him, and now he saw there was a 
rhythm to its bucking. It flung itself for¬ 
ward and then backward, and then the 
supporting mechanism shot it straight 
up in the air and down again with a 
backward tilt. It was that tilt which had 
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sent Jesse off. Next time, he’d watch for 
it. Next time . . . 

Faintly above the band music he 
could hear the church bell sounding. 
There would be no next time for Jesse. 
He had to get back to the orphans’ 
home, and his last day of school and his 
last night talk with Sister Aloysia. The 
carnival would stay a week or two and 
go on, with Charley Hare and his jinny, 
up and down the land and crosswise. 
But there would be no next time to ride 
the black horse, the bucker on the jinny. 

The horses and the music rocked to a 
stop, and Charley Hare swung off his 
steed and said, “Time for breakfast, I 
guess.” He pulled a silvery whistle out 
of his pocket and blew it, and a man put 
his head out of the nearest shack. 
Charley blew two shrill blasts on his 
whistle, and the man raised his arm 
twice and waved his hand. 

“Getting old and feeble, but mostly 
lazy,” Charley Hare said. “Too lazy 
to run my own coffee.” He crossed over 
to where Jesse still bestrode the white 
horse. “Come on. One thing this seat 
is good for,” and he sat down in the 
seat with three sides. “Three seats,” he 
amended it. “Sometimes a mom with 
small fellows rides it, though. That’s 
all right.” 

Jesse sat across from him, their knees 
almost touching, and the old man 
looked him over thoroughly, from the 
shag of curly black hair and the worn, 
clean overalls to the shabby boots, one 
sole two inches thicker than the other. 

“You minded, you didn’t ask any 
questions, and you got right back up 
when you fell off,” he said thoughtfully. 
“You want to be with it? You want a 
job with the carny?” 

Jesse looked out at the carnival, at 
the men who had come unnoticed and 


were setting up tents, pounding stakes 
in the ground, hanging gay banners up 
and down the midway. 

Charley Hare said, “You could start 
today. Right away.” 

Jesse said slowly. “I can’t. I’ve got to 
go back.” 

The church bell rang for six-o’clock 
Mass, and the old man looked in that 
direction. “How come?” 

“It’s the law, I guess. Tomorrow I’m 
seventeen.” Jesse went on, each word 
a difficulty: “They’re giving me my 
diploma early, so’s I can get a better start 
—they can’t keep me any longer. And 
they got a job for me, down at the 
library, taking books to the stacks.” He 
kept his gaze on the bustle of the carny 
midway. “They give you a new suit of 
clothes and ten dollars when you go 
away, and they get you a job. Sister 
Martina had a hard time finding me a 
job, on account of my being—on 
account of my leg.” 

“What did you start to say? On 
account of—what? On account of 
being a cripple?” The old man pulled 
out a big red handkerchief and blew his 
nose indignantly. “I’m no cripple and 
I’ve only got one leg. You’ve got two. 
What are you talking about? And who’s 
Sister Martina? She run the place?” 

Jesse nodded. “I’ve got to go back 
now. I’ve been gone upwards of an 
hour already. I wouldn’t want to hurt 
Sister Aloysia’s feelings—not the last 
day. Tomorrow’s Saturday, and there's 
all the clean sheets for the dormitory, 
and the bathroom windows. She’s our 
dormitory sister. She’s been awful good 
to me, Sister Aloysia. She came there 
the same year I did. She’s my friend.” 

He watched the man who had waved 
coming across the field with a tray held 







































out in front of him. It looked heavy. 
Jesse could see the big, white coffeepot, 
the cups and covered dishes. 

Charley Hare followed his gaze. 
“Here’s breakfast,” he said. “I guess 
another ten, fifteen minutes won’t 
hurt.” He beckoned the man on. “This’s 
Jesse Todd, Steve. We could use him 
around here, I guess. You got a quart of 
milk handy?” 

“Could be and is,” the man named 
Steve said. “Good, growing feller like 
him”—he gave Jesse a friendly nod— 
“can use a lot of milk, all right. Sure, we 
can use him. Wash dishes, make 
change . . 

The old man reached for the tray and 
put it down on the middle part of the 
seat. “Help yourself,” he urged Jesse. 
He uncovered a platter of coral-colored 
ham steaks beset with gold-and-white 
fried eggs, a dish of hot, buttered buns, 
a bowl of steaming, creamy ham gravy. 
He poured coffee in the big mugs, laced 
it with heavy cream, spooned in sugar. 
" Come on. Your Sister Aloysia wouldn’t 
begrudge you a good, solid meal, not 
this once, anyway.” 

Jesse suddenly smiled at him, his dark 
eyes crinkling. “I guess not,” he said. 
“It sure looks good.” 

“ ‘Looks good, smells good, by Jupiter, 
it is good,”’ Charley Hare quoted. 
“Get gone, Steve, and bring us that 
milk. Jesse, come on. Eat!” . . . 

It was a long day back at the orphans’ 
home. Sister Aloysia said nothing about 
his absence from breakfast. Nothing 
much of anything went on—no acci¬ 
dents in the schoolrooms, no scoldings, 
even. It seemed as if the primary school 
—the little girls on one side of the room, 
the little boys on the other—was 
collectively holding its breath waiting 
for Tommy Rodzinski’s mother to come 
and get Tommy and little Bertha. 

In the upper school there was only a 
little stir when Sister Martina came in 
with Jesse’s diploma. Sister Martina 
made her usual set-piece recitation, 
about Again-We-Are-Sending-a-Young 
Man-Out-Into-the-World. Jesse listened 
to it, particularly the part about Hard- 
Work-and-Great-Ideals-Are-the-Weap- 
ons-of-the-Noble-Soul, but the music of 
the jinny was still sounding in his heart. 

When Tommy’s mother came, just 
before supper, it seemed as if every child 
had found some excuse to linger in the 
hall near the Visitors’ Room, or around 
the front of the playground near the 
sidewalk, or in the front dormitory 
window. Except Jesse—he was up in his 
private nook on the iron steps to the 
bell tower, his eyes fixed on the distant 
segment of carnival. He saw, or thought 
he could see, the gay banners floating 
along the midway. There was a queer, 
empty blackness inside him, a clutching 
ache in his throat. 

That was where Sister Aloysia found 
him, on the bare iron steps, when at 
last she came to get him. He thought, 
hearing her soft, low voice, “She’s 
known about me coming up here all the 
time.” 

“Yes, Sister?” 

“Jesse, they’re waiting for you. 
Tommy wants to say good-by.” 


“Yes, Sister.” He got up slowly, but 
she had not waited to see him come 
down the difficult steps, kind as she 
always was. 

She was, however, waiting for him in 
the dormitory. “Jesse, are you sad 
about Tommy’s leaving, or about your 
leaving tomorrow?” she asked. 

No use to hurt her, his friend. “Both, 
I guess, Sister,” he answered. “I’m go¬ 
ing to miss you a lot. You’ve been awful 
good to me.” 

She looked at him in surprise, her 
good, quiet boy, always so silent, so 
impassive; it was a rare speech, coming 
from him. “We’ll talk later, Jesse. Hurry 
and say good-by to Tommy.” 

It wasn’t easy, that good-by. At the 
last moment Tommy clung to him and 
wept, and Sister Martina frowned. 
“You’re going to come see us, aren’t 
you, Jesse?” Tommy kept saying. 

But finally Tommy and his sister were 
safely stowed in the car and waved 
at until they were almost out of sight, 
and Jesse could take his misery safely 
out of sight. He ate in the kitchen that 
night, cuddling old Sam, the kitchen 
cat, on his lap until the dishes began 
coming back in from the dining-room. 
He stood his trick at the sterilizer, stack¬ 
ing the plates neatly afterward and 
sorting the still hot cutlery. He went over 
and sat in the church for a while, his 
eyes on the flickering ruby of the vigil 
lamp. 

There was no room in him for this 
numbing pain. He thought of praying, 
but no prayers would come. What could 
he pray? To send him with the carny? 
What would God think of that? No, he 
couldn’t pray for that, not after all the 
things the Sisters had done for him, 
getting him his diploma ahead of time, 
finding him a good job. They’d even 
found him a room in a good place, and 
Sister Aloysia had somehow found the 
time to hem a pair of bright chintz 
curtains and a bedcover for the room. 

When, at last, he put his head down 
on his folded hands to say an Our 
Father, the beat of the jinny music was 
still wild in his heart. . . . 

It was easier, back in the dorm, busy 
about his accustomed tasks, searching 
the beds for small boys’ contraband. 
‘Wo Candy or Cake in Bed—It Brings 
Roaches” the sign on the wall warned. 
Jesse helped small Benedict Rosa learn 
his prayers: “No, no, Benny, it goes 
like this—” He quieted down the shout¬ 
ing, skylarking boys darting in and out 
of the showers and moved Petie Duval 
into Tommy’s empty bed. 

He took his new shoes out of their 
box in the neat, white chest of drawers 
that held his scanty wardrobe, and 
hefted the one with the thick sole. He 
thought about the quiet library where 
he would be working, its hushed hall¬ 
ways, its signs commanding Silence! 
and the absorbed people there, busy with 
books. Silence, Silence, Silence. ... Well, 
it was a chance to study. He’d heard of 
scholarships and things, but going to 
college was a dream he’d long since put 
away. He remembered Sister Martina’s 
speech on the subject. 
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Jesse. That’s why we’re going to give 
you the Junior High School diploma. 
It’s really very unusual,” she told him. 
“But you’d better make up your mind 
to one thing—the college requirements 
are high and you’d have to work your 
way through. And you have two more 
years of high-school work—” And then, 
her eyes softening, “If it’s God’s will, it 
will be, Jesse. That’s all I can say.” 

In bed at last, in his narrow bed near¬ 
est the door, he lay with his arms 
crossed under his head, staring up at the 
dark. He lay there a long time before 
sleep came to him, and then it came 
filled with dreams... . 

It seemed as if he was with it, with the 
carny, and with the brassy music blaring 
gaily, and Charley Hare was eating pink 
ice cream with strawberries in it and he, 
Jesse, was riding the black bucker 
horse— 

No, now he was standing on the 
library steps, and all the painted, carved 
horses from the jinny were real horses 
galloping toward him downstreet, their 
silver and gold reins and stirrups flying. 
They were running away with the jinny, 
and Charley Hare was beating time to 
the music and yelling, “Runaway jinny! 
Runaway jinny. Run away, Jesse!” . . . 

And then someone was shaking him, 
bending over him in the dark. Shaking 
him. “Jesse, Jesse, stop yelling! Jesse, 
wake up. Jesse! You’ll wake up all the 
boys!” 


“Yes, Sister. I'm sorry, Sister.” He 
sat up, shaking his head. 

“There, there, it’s all right now,” she 
soothed him. “You were having a night¬ 
mare. Go back to sleep now. And here, 
Jesse—I meant to give it to you in the 
morning, but here it is now, dear. It’s 
a tie I knitted, to go with your new blue 
suit.” 

She patted his shoulder. “Go to sleep 
now.” And she bent down and kissed 
him lightly on the forehead. “Be a good 
boy out in the world, Jesse. Good 
night.” 

He lay there for a long time after she 
had finished her rounds of tucking in 
small boys who had come uncovered, 
opening and shutting windows, in¬ 
specting the bath against bars of soap 
lurking for unwary feet. He heard the 
clink of the rosary beads at her waist, 
the whisper of her habit going down the 
hall, the soft closing of her door down 
the hall. 

He lay there, reconstructing the dream 
of the runaway jinny, hearing Charley 
Hare yelling, “Run away, Jesse!” 

Run away? Why not? 

Easy enough to finish packing the 
straw suitcase they had given him, put¬ 
ting in the new suit, the older clothes, 
the new shoes. He felt the narrow box 
in his hands, thinking of the new Jie 
and Sister Aloysia. 

And then he remembered— He 
couldn’t run away. He was the ward of 
the state until he was eighteen. And it 
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would give the orphanage a bad name— 
his running away. It would hurt Sister 
Aloysia, his friend. 

But in a year, maybe—maybe some¬ 
where up and down the land and cross¬ 
wise he could find Charley Hare. He 
remembered what Charley had said: 
“The moniker’s good in any tent, any 
spiel house.” Jesse would find him. 
Then he drifted off into a troubled, rest¬ 
less sleep, but he did not dream again of 
the runaway jinny. . . . 

It was close to noon when Sister 
Martina sent for him. Her prim, quiet 
face was set, her mouth a stern line. “It 
has come to my attention, Jesse, that 
you met a Mr. Charley Hare yesterday.” 

Jesse looked out the window at free¬ 
dom and back again. 

“Well, Jesse!” 

“Yes, Sister Martina.” 

“You know it is against the rules for 
any of you children to leave the grounds 
without permission?” 

“Yes, Sister Martina.” 

“For six years, Jesse, we have fed and 
clothed you.” 

“Yes, Sister Martina.” 

The Sister shook her head. “You, of 
all boys, to go sneaking off to a carnival. 
Where was Sister Aloysia? Why did she 
not report this?” 

Jesse looked at the floor and did not 
answer. 

“Well, it's too late now. You are 
leaving today. But I shall not forget this 
act of yours, and I shall certainly repri¬ 
mand Sister Aloysia.” 

Jesse lifted troubled dark eyes. “I 
never did it before, Sister Martina,” he 
pleaded. “Sister Aloysia didn’t know I 
was gone. She was at Second Matins. 
She must have thought I was down 
setting tables.” 

“She did not report your absence from 
breakfast.” 

“Sometimes I eat in the kitchen,” 
Jesse answered. 

There was a knock on the door, but 
Sister Martina ignored it, her eyes fixed 
on Jesse. There was a second knock, and 
then the door flung open, and Charley 
Hare pegged in. 

“Almost forgot, Sister! Want you to 
bring all the children to the carnival this 
afternoon. Free, of course! Rides on the 
ponies, rides on the jinny, sugar candy, 
pop—the works. We’ll be responsible 
for them, of course.” 

Sister Martina said thinly, “It’s out of 
the question, Mr. Hare.” 

“ Saturday today, isn’t it? No school, 
is there?” he asked her. 

“It’s a question of discipline, Mr. 
Hare—of upsetting the children’s rou¬ 
tine.” 

Charley Hare looked at her thought¬ 
fully. “ Sister,” he said, “when you were 
a child, did a pony ride or a bottle of pop 
upset your routine?” 

Sister Martina flushed and looked 
down at her folded hands. “Why—” 
The flush mounted. She looked up at 
Charley Hare. “It’s a hard job, taking 
care of over a hundred children, Mr. 
Hare,” she said slowly. “Sometimes we 
forget a little. You’re very kind. Some¬ 
times we lack—I lack—humility. Of 
course they can go.” 


Charley Hare chuckled richly, an old 
man’s wise laughter. “I’m glad you 
agree, with the Bishop,” he said. “He’s 
an oid friend of mine, Mike Kelly is. 
He’s going to be at the carny, too. And 
I particularly want Sister Aloysia to 
be there, with the children. She’s a 
distant cousin of Mike Kelly’s—did you 
know that, Sister? On her mother’s side, 
I believe.” 

For a fugitive instant a smile flickered 
in Sister Martina’s eyes, and she glanced 
fleetingly at Jesse. She shook her head. 
“I wasn’t aware of it,” she said. 

“And one more thing, less’n I forget. 
I talked to the Bishop about another 
matter. Jesse,” the old man said, “if you 
had your druthers, would you druther 
take that job in the library or go on the 
road with me?” 

The wild, martial music beat in four¬ 
time in Jesse’s heart. “Go with you,” 
he said. “Sir.” 

“Well, well,” Charley Hare said com¬ 
fortably. “Pack up your duds when you 
get ready to start. You’ll be.staying a 
while. You’re a carny boy now.” 

Sister Martina got to her feet. “Mr. 
Hare,” she said, “this is another matter 
and really intolerable. Jesse has the 
brains to go to college. Travel with a 
tent show, indeed /” 

Charley Hare looked at her mildly. 
“And what’s the matter with tent shows? 
As to college, Jesse will get there. Did 
you think we carny people look down 
on an education?” He shook his head. 
He smiled sunnily at her. “Besides,” 
he said, “less’n I heard Mike Kelly 
wrong—your Bishop, that is—it’s already 
arranged. You’d go against the Bishop, 
Sister?” 

He turned to Jesse. “On second 
thought,” he said, “go pack your traps 
now. Say your good-bys. You’re a 
carny boy now, and you’re a day late. 
Come on. Scat!” 

Jesse thought of the rubbed, clean 
space on the dusty windowpane, up the 
flight of iron steps leading to the bell 
tower. The narrow spot showed clearer 
now. He was leaving a world of women 
for the world of men, a world that swept 
up and down and crosswise over the land. 
He looked at the world he was leaving. 
He took a step toward Charley Hare’s 
world, and turned back. 

“Good-by, Sister Martina,” he said. 
“I’ll be leaving now, and thank you for 
all your goodness to me.” 

Sister Martina nodded her head re¬ 
flectively. “Not good-by, Jesse. I’ll see 
you again this afternoon. At the— I’ll 
see you there.” She smiled an executive 
smile. “With Sister Aloysia.” . . . 

The straw suitcase wasn’t heavy, 
banging against Jesse’s good leg. He was 
thinking with a wild, hilarious delight 
about the good times ahead, the good 
ones and the tough ones, the work and 
the towns, the college and the work. 

They made a good music, he thought 
—a four-beat, he and Charley Hare— 
the thick sole and the peg leg, footing 
it up the street together. It was going 
to be fun, and who cared where? 
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departments, I would now like to give a 
few examples of what I mean. There is 
a wealth of material showing how govern¬ 
ment legal staffs have been able to create 
an administrative law which is greatly at 
variance with what the framers of the 
original law intended, but perhaps a few 
instances will make valid the point I 
wish to make. 

Of course, it will be realized that it is 
difficult to say that such and such a law 
was sabotaged because of the work of a 
specific lawyer in a specific department. 
But it must be remembered that it is rare 
for an agency to make a ruling which 
changes the all-important intent of a law 
without the help and ingenuity of its 
legal staff. I submit that the whole busi¬ 
ness of finding ways to circumvent Con¬ 
gress would be much more difficult if 
interpretations and rulings of laws had 
to come from a legal staff which was not 
a part of, and was under no obligation 
to, any particular department. I must 
confess that some interpretations have 
resulted in what I consider good policies. 
But that is beside the point. Congress is 
the body which should determine public 
policy. 

Here are a few examples in which the 
intent of Congress was torpedoed by 
various agencies with the help of their 
inflated legal staffs: 

In 1949, when I was working out pro¬ 
posed revisions to the Taft-Hartley Law, 
innumerable points came up which sug¬ 
gested a need for legislative change. Each 
time, the Department of Labor’s lawyers 
suggested that there was no need for 
legislative change, since the points at 
issue were completely covered by ad¬ 
ministrative regulations. The interesting 
part of this is that these administrative 
regulations are written by the Department 
of Labor's lawyers, not by Congress! 

A recent amendment of mine, reduc¬ 
ing the annual leave of federal employees 
to 20 days, is another case in point. 
When Congress, back in 1898, passed a 
law giving government employees 30 
days’ paid leave each year, it was the in¬ 
tent of that body for such employees to 
have a month’s vacation. But the legal 
department of the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission decided to interpret those 30 
days as “working,” rather than “calen¬ 
dar,” days. The result was that federal 
employees got an extra week of vacation 
at the taxpayers’ expense. When the 
5-day week went into effect, they got 
even more. Under the new amendment, 
they will still have a month’s vacation— 
a policy that compares favorably with 
private industry—and the taxpayers will 
be saved $200,000,000 a year! 

A clever lawyer is occasionally able to 
by-pass the federal budget system, which 
requires that a department or agency re¬ 
port on work done each year before they 


get the next year’s funds. Many attempts 
have been made to get around this. The 
latest dodge to flower in the legal mind is 
called a “continuing fund.” It was 
dreamed up by the lawyer staff of the 
Southwestern Power Administration, a 
power-marketing agency under the De¬ 
partment of Interior. This agency, faced 
by various uncertainties from time to 
time, got Congress to approve a plan 
whereby $300,000 was deposited with 
the Treasury —a sum to be kept constant 
no matter how much was taken out. 

The scheme was probably innocent. 
That is, until some lawyers in Interior, 
itching to build an empire, got to work. 
In a complex series of leasing deals 
worthy of an Insull, they got their In¬ 
terior administrators to commit South¬ 
western for $66,000,000 out of the 
original $300,000 before Congress caught 
on and put a stop to it. They were able 
to do this because, although the original 
fund was small, the sum was kept con¬ 
stant. The system, if the intent of Con¬ 
gress had been observed, was a workable 
one. But after some ambitious and in¬ 
genious Interior lawyer got to work, the 
taxpayer— and that means you and me — 
was nicked for perhaps $65,000,000 
more than Congress intended. 

Again, this may not seem a large sum 
in view of the billions spent annually by 
our government, but it is to be remem¬ 
bered that this represents only one de¬ 
partment. 

The Veterans Administration has been 
particularly flagrant in its interpretation 
of law. So much so that a Congressional 
committee has seen fit to rebuke them 
for “high-handedness.” Without bother¬ 
ing to ask for a clarification of the views 
of Congress, VA legal staffs have gone 
ahead and issued a variety of “direc¬ 
tives.” Some of these, involving premium 
waiver cost, gratuitous insurance to 
aviation cadets, etc., have cost the tax¬ 
payer millions of dollars. And if the law¬ 
yers in the Treasury Department had not 
arbitrarily decided to pay 3 per cent 
interest on National Service Liic Inoui- 
ance funds, instead of the prevailing cur¬ 
rent market rate of 2.2 per cent, the 
savings in our tax bill would have been al¬ 
most a quarter of a billion dollars! 

Furthermore, in some cases, lawyers’ 
directives have deprived a veteran of 
his right to obtain the full use of his 
educational benefits, certainly a viola¬ 
tion of the intent of Congress. 

Perhaps the most timely example of 
the activity of ingenious lawyers in 
finding loopholes to evade the law is 
the present blanket suspension of the 
Kem amendment. This amendment pro¬ 
vided that no Marshall Plan money 
could be sent to countries trading with 
Russia or her satellites. Later, fearing 
that such an amendment might work a 
hardship on western Germany, our ally 
in the cold war, an escape clause was 
added to take care of “exceptional 
cases.” Lawyers for the National Secu¬ 
rity Council, which is not in favor of the 
amendment, immediately seized on this 
escape clause to order a blanket suspen¬ 
sion of the entire amendment for three 
months. 

Whether one is in favor of the Kem 
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amendment or not, this is clearly a 
violation of the intent of Congress and 
would probably not have been possible 
had the National Security Council been 
required to seek a ruling on this from 
the Attorney General’s office or some 
other legal staff outside its own fold. The 
Council’s legal interpretation, in this 
case, could have far-reaching effects on 
the lives of all of us. 

There have been a number of ex¬ 
amples in the housing administration. 
One of the most obvious was in the 
Greenbelt, Maryland, housing project. 
Despite the Housing and Rent Act of 
1947, the lawyers in the office of the 
Public Housing Administrator gave a 
ruling which increased the rent ceilings 
in the project without any regard for the 
federal rent control law, which forbade 
an increase. 

The Department of Agriculture’s 
legal staff has also come up with some 
fanciful interpretations of the acts of 
Congress in order to accomplish its 
purpose. In 1942, a program was started 
by the Department to take care of 
families displaced from farms that had 
been taken for war purposes.. It set up a 
corporation to purchase land on which 
to settle these displaced farmers. No 
authority existed from Congress at all 
to do this. It was founded purely on 
the imagination of the Department’s 
legal staff. In this case, the General 
Accounting Office got back all the money 
that the Department had spent and 
stopped the scheme cold. 

The history of the Economic Co¬ 
operation Administration is another case 
in point. Three years ago Congress 
passed the original act putting the 
Marshall Plan into effect. At that time 
Congress specifically created the ECA 
as an independent agency and rejected 
plans to give the State Department veto 
power over ECA policy and operations. 
In April of last year, after months of 
huddling with its lawyers, the State De¬ 
partment announced, without consulting 


Congress, that henceforth it would have 
control of ECA’s all-important purse 
strings. 

In other words, Congressional efforts 
to keep foreign aid operations out of 
the hands of the State Department have 
been undercut by allowing the latter to 
decide how much money will go for 
military items, how much for economic 
support, and how the sums will be 
divided among the recipients around the 
world. I do not think this coup would 
have been likely if the State Department 
had had to rely on unbiased legal advice 
from outside the department rather than 
from lawyers within the department 
anxious to do the bidding of their chiefs. 

I do not mean to imply that in all 
cases I am out of sympathy with the 
objectives of some of these departments 
who use their large legal staffs to get 
around laws of Congress. In some cases 
I opposed the laws myself. 

But the inescapable fact is that under 
our form of government we are sup¬ 
posed to obey a law whether we agree 
with it or not. And the various depart¬ 
ments and agencies, part of the executive 
branch of our government, are supposed 
to carry out those laws, not to maintain 
big legal staffs to seek ways to nullify 
them. 

In other words, although one may be 
sympathetic occasionally with the ends 
being accomplished, it is the means 
which I consider a basic threat to our 
democracy. These ends should be accom¬ 
plished by direct action of Congress, 
which represents basically the will of the 
people, rather than by the indirect action 
of lawyers, which represents the will of a 
particular department. 

You may say that the present situa¬ 
tion is the fault of Congress itself in not 
writing laws specific enough to obviate 
the possibility of any ambiguity. In 
practice it is almost impossible to do 
this. It is impossible to write all the de¬ 
tails of administration into a law, and 
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they should not be written in. Those 
charged with carrying out the law should 
have some regard for the intent, as well 
as the letter, of that law. Otherwise, a 
clever body of lawyers can render that 
law almost useless. 

This situation will continue to flourish 
until departments are forced to go 
somewhere other than to their own 
staffs for interpretations of laws. 

In the early days of our government, 
of course, the whole thing was com¬ 
pletely different. It was understood that 
the legislative branch should enact laws 
and that the executive branch should 
carry them out. It is only natural that 
some laws should be misunderstood by 
the branch charged with carrying out 
each law. For this reason, it was pro¬ 
vided that, when there was any doubt 
about the meaning of a law, the agency 
of the executive branch concerned could 
apply to the Department of Justice for 
an interpretation. 

As time went by, however, the various 
departments found it was more expedi¬ 
ent to establish their own legal offices. 
These departments have now grown so 
far away from the practice of applying 
to the Department of Justice for inter¬ 
pretation of the acts of Congress that in 
1949 only 33 formal opinions and inter¬ 
pretations were made by the Department 
of Justice's office. 

It is easy to see how, as a result of this 
setup, laws can be “arranged” for us by 
departmental lawyers rather than by the 
Government’s real lawmaking body, 
Congress. 

Many solutions have been suggested 
for remedying this unhealthy situation. 
All of them include the agencies’ getting 
legal opinion outside their own depart¬ 
ments. 

The most obvious answer, of course, 
is to have Congress change a bad in¬ 
terpretation by a new law. And some¬ 
times we in Congress resort to this 
remedy. But, on the whole, Congress 
must spend most of its time on new 
policy. We can’t sap our strength in con¬ 
stant battles with agency lawyers. With a 
budget of more than 570,000,000,000 
and with nearly 6,000,000 persons (in¬ 
cluding the armed services) on the gov¬ 
ernment payroll, there is no time for it. 

One thing is certain—administrators 
should get their legal opinions outside 
their own agencies. Some have suggested 
a central pool of lawyers to which agen¬ 
cies could apply for interpretations of 
the law. Others have suggested a Gen¬ 
eral Legal Office which would interpret 
Congressional law just as the General 
Accounting Office now audits Con¬ 
gressional funds. 

My own suggestion is that the various 
executive agencies should be forced to 
apply to the Department of Justice for 
all rulings and interpretations of the laws 
of Congress. This is the body provided 
by our government for this purpose. And 
the members of this Department would 
be under no obligation to the heads of 
other departments. 

Naturally, if all the agencies began ap¬ 
plying for rulings to the Department of 
Justice, the staff of that agency would 
have to be enlarged. However, I do not 


think that the increase would come any¬ 
where near the total number which 
would be dropped from the other depart¬ 
ments as a result of their not having to 
make rulings and interpretations. 

Of course, there should be some ap¬ 
peal from the Department of Justice 
which itself might reflect the biases of 
its chief. In this case the agency head 
should be allowed to appeal to the legal 
staff of the General Accounting Office, 
which is part of the legislative branch of 
the Government, or to Congress itself. 

The possibility of an appeal is very 
important. Here is an example to show 
why: Not long ago the Federal Trade 
Commission wanted to bring suit against 
a company for violation of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act (one of our antitrust 
laws). The Department of Justice is 
charged with prosecuting such cases. 
But in this instance the Department re¬ 
fused to take the case because it does not 
really believe in the Robinson-Patman 
Act. 

Under the present system, the FTC 
was able to go ahead and bring suit 
itself. They could not have done this if 
all legal opinions had to be obtained 
from the Department of Justice. So an 
appeal should be available. 

What is most important, however, is 
that this pool of lawyers—whether it be 
the Department of Justice or some other 
agency—be sensitive to the wishes of the 
people, as expressed through the laws of 
Congress. 

Congress has provided for centralizing 
a great many things, both for the sake of 
saving money and for achieving greater 
efficiency. The Bureau of the Budget con¬ 
trols all government spending. The Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration was set up 
as a central agency to do most of the 
Government’s housekeeping tasks. The 
Army, Navy, Air Force,, and Marines 
have all been placed under the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense. All transportation 
agencies have been put under the Secre¬ 
tary of Commerce. 

We should do the same with legal serv¬ 
ices, putting them all in a single agency. 
Otherwise, our laws will have little to do 
with the will of the people. 

Most of us want a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the peo¬ 
ple. Let us stop this trend toward a 
government of the people, by the law¬ 
yers, and for the lawyers. 

THE END** 
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back home sent him the money for his 
return fare. 

Contemptuously, we relegated the old 
man and his yarns to the scrap heap of 
memory and never mentioned his name 
again. But the spell of the enchanted 
passage kept haunting me for years, until 
I finally had to see it for myself. The 
10-day cruise would either restore Uncle 
Bill to a bright place in my memory, or 
lay his ghost forever. 

Actually, the question was settled on 
the first day of the voyage. Even as 
versatile and willing an exaggerator as 
Uncle Bill, I realized, could not do jus¬ 
tice to the beauty of that deep and won¬ 
derful waterway. 

Flanked on both sides by high moun¬ 
tains, it wound in and out among the 
islands, through drowned valleys and 
fiords, past sparkling, clean little towns, 
rushing streams filled with salmon and 
gold, and majestic blue glaciers reaching 
to the water’s edge. 

We were never beyond the sight of 
land nor the scent of the lordly Douglas 
firs and giant cedars that line the shores. 
We sailed sometimes through narrows 
where we could almost touch the banks, 
and at other times through great “ca¬ 
nals” with such mighty walls that the 
ship looked like a tiny toy in the bathtub 
of the gods. 

In the morning, layers of mist covered 
the mountainsides, caught in the spruce 
branches like wool, or formed grotesque 
islands and arches. Whales, engaged in 
their summer mating, threw themselves 
out of the water before our eyes. Bears 
and deer swam across our path. Por¬ 
poises in formal, cutaway jackets, with 
black backs and white bellies, followed 
us, while eagles and mountain goats 
patrolled from the heights. 

There were magic sunsets when the 
ship seemed to float between heaven and 
earth through a sea of rosy flame. The 
nights lasted just long enough for the 
northern lights to send out brilliant fire¬ 
works displays. 

Hypnotized by the uncanny light and 
the scenery, I sometimes had to drive 
myself to bed, and few people aboard 
got any sleep on the awesome night 
when the shores of the passage were 
ablaze with forest fires, nor will any of 
us ever forget it. 

In all the world there are only two 
other sheltered waterways like the Inside 
Passage—one along the Norwegian 
coast, the other paralleling the mainland 
of Chile. I have seen both, and found 
neither so rich in beauty nor so ripe with 
history as the route to Alaska. The totem 
poles in its Indian villages are relics of 
one of the richest native cultures on 
earth. Great Spanish, Russian, and 
British navigators charted its waters. 
Yankee traders, Cossack pirates, and 
Chinese junks came to its shores to loot 
it of furs and give their names to the 
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mountains, islands, and inlets they dis¬ 
covered. 

Sitka, capital of Russian Alaska, was 
famous as the “Paris of the Pacific” 
when Los Angeles and San Francisco 
were sleepy missions. During the stam¬ 
pede of 1898 almost half a million gold- 
hungry men and women sailed up the 
passage in rotten-bottomed ships to 
make their fortunes in the Klondike. 
Very few struck it rich, and many died, 
but they created one of the most colorful 
sagas in our history and the beginnings 
of Alaska’s present prosperity. 

One of the major marvels of the cruise 
—to me, at least—was that for the first 
time in my life I ended a vacation with 
money in the bank instead of being 
broke. The fare for the 2,200-mile, 10- 
day round trip between Vancouver and 
Skagway, including meals and berth, 
starts at $185. The vessels are single class. 
They are all luxury craft. All passengers 
get the same meals, service, and enter¬ 
tainment, regardless of the fares they 
pay, the only difference being in the size 
and locations of the cabins. 

Passenger lists are usually filled months 
in advance. Making the cruise are the 
“Prince” ships of the Canadian Na¬ 
tional, the “Princess” ships of the 
Canadian Pacific, and vessels of smajler 
companies. I traveled on the Princess 
Kathleen. The other 349 passengers con¬ 
sisted mostly of families from all over 
the U. S. and Canada, and a few from 
abroad. California and Texas were par¬ 
ticularly well represented. 

They had come to Vancouver by trans¬ 
continental bus, train, and plane, by 
connecting boat across Puget Sound 
from Seattle or, as I had, by rail through 
the Canadian Rockies, which is a spec¬ 


tacular ride in itself. Some families who 
had driven in were taking their cars 
along in the hold (it costs an extra $121) 
to continue the trip from Skagway up 
the Alaska Highway to Fairbanks and 
Anchorage. 

The steamship literature claimed that 
the Inside Passage was one of the 
smoothest salt-water voyages in the 
world, but I wasn’t taking any chances. 
The first night out I prepared myself a 
tasty snack of assorted anti-nausea pills, 
washed them down with half a bottle of a 
patent medicine, and tumbled into my 
bunk to get what sleep I could before the 
trouble started. 

I awoke at 2 a.m. with the feeling that 
something was wrong—not with my 
stomach, but with the ship. She was so 
motionless, I thought she had stopped. 
But when I looked out of the porthole I 
saw that the old girl was zipping along 
through the moonlight at 12 knots. 
Throughout the rest of the voyage there 
was never enough motion on the boat 
to have tumbled a dime off its edge, 
except for a 3-hour stretch where she 
was exposed to the open waters of the 
Pacific. But I felt so good by that time 
that I played a wild game of hop¬ 
scotch on the pitching deck with other 
passengers. 

My roommate, a fair-haired young 
Englishman named Len Newson, turned 
out to be more of a problem. He was the 
best traveling companion I ever had and 
we became close friends. But his fiendish 
talent for practical jokes kept me on my 
toes every minute of the day. In Prince 
Rupert, for example, he fast-talked me 
into carrying on a conversation with a 
wooden Indian so that he could get some 
funny pictures. Then, while my back was 
turned, he gathered a crowd of fellow 
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passengers to stare at me, explaining that 
I was off my rocker. 

I was saved the trouble of getting 
even with him for that one by a dear 
old lady from the Ozarks. Hearing that 
Len was from London, she told me, in 
all sincerity, that he spoke English very 
well “for a foreigner.” The story was 
all over the ship in an hour and for the 
rest of the voyage people would stop 
Len to test his English. 

Iassengers couldn’t have remained 
strangers to one another if they had 
wanted to. “Billie” Billings, the ship’s 
social hostess, and “Pete” Hole, the 
purser, saw to that. The first day aboard 
each of us was handed a big card divided 
into squares and invited to play “Name 
Bingo.” The idea is to fill up the squares 
with the signatures and addresses of 64 
other passengers in a few hours. When 
the cards are filled, names are drawn 
from a hat and the first person to cover 
a line across in any direction wins a nice 
gold nugget. You never saw people intro¬ 
ducing themselves to one another in such 
frantic haste in your life. I signedmy name 
until I got writer’s cramp and, as might 
be expected, met people who lived a 
couple of blocks away from me in New 
York. 

There was the Introduction Dinner, 
where the captain and ship’s officers were 
presented, the Carnival Dinner, where 
people wore funny hats and rattled 
noise-makers, sing-songs, and the inces¬ 
sant awarding of cakes and presents to 
people with birthdays and anniversaries. 
It seems that almost everyone aboard 
managed to have been married or born 
in the month of July. Len arranged for 
me to have a birthday one night, adding 
five years to my age, and I retaliated by 
sending him a wireless announcing he 
had become the father of twins—which 
was a little awkward for him when peo¬ 
ple began dropping nasty remarks about 
his not being with his “wife” at such a 
time. 

I think the most hilarious event was 
the contest held during the “ship’s con¬ 
cert,” in which blindfolded women had 
to guess, entirely by touch, which of 
the several baldheaded men placed be¬ 
fore them were their respective husbands. 

No one could have kept up with all 
the activities on the liner without drop¬ 
ping from exhaustion. In one marathon 
afternoon and evening, I played shuffle- 
board and deck tennis, helped to run 
a children’s party, went to a movie, a 
dance, a cocktail party given by a group 
of Texans, and ended up at a masquer¬ 
ade. 

I missed a lecture, canasta, and ping- 
pong tournaments, bingo and shipboard 
“horse racing.” 

The salt air had the usual effect of giv¬ 
ing us the appetites of wolves. The chef 
specialized in dishes native to the coun¬ 
try. We feasted on halibut, wild honey, 
potted game, and “sourdough” pan¬ 
cakes. I was intrigued one morning to 
find grilled oolakans on the breakfast 
menu. These were the little fish I had 
read about, so rich in oil that the Indians 
used to dry them, run wicks through 
their bodies, and light them likq candles; 
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of America" 

-says Wesley Henninger, AN, of Bel oil, Wis. 
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to see between my farm home near 
Beloit, Wisconsin, and my ship at 
Norfolk, Virginia. That’s why I’ve 
chosen Greyhound on every leave. 

“I enjoy riding through the best 
parts of cities and towns—right along 
the main streets. And, best of all, I 
like the way my money goes a lot 
farther with Greyhound’s low fares.” 
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"Beauty Spots of 
America" 
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I had them with poached eggs and found 
them delicious. 

Nothing, however, is more inescapable 
along the Inside Passage than salmon. 
Every year in late July the fish swarm 
back to the coast and beat their way with 
demented fury for hundreds of miles up 
the swift rivers to lay their eggs in the 
little mountain pools in which they were 
born. Nothing deters them from their 
purpose. They stop neither for food nor 
rest. Their stomachs shrink, the males 
turn an angry red and develop a huge 
hook on their lower jaws. At Juneau we 
saw salmon leaping up waterfalls 20 feet 
high, filling the river so thickly that you 
could have walked across it on their 
backs. When they have laid their eggs 
and fertilized them, the fish die of 
exhaustion. 

But a terrible toll is taken of them be- 
for they reach their goal. Fishing boats 
haul enough of them out of the sea to fill 
millions of cans a year. Indians catch 
them in fish wheels and traps, and hang 
them up on their clotheslines to dry. 
Bears splash around the pools, catching 
them both for food and for sport. We 
watched them doing it at a specially built 
blind in the Naha River near Ketchikan. 
They take only one bite out of the fat part 
of the neck and discard the rest. Even the 
eggs, for which the salmon have sacri¬ 
ficed themselves, are not safe. Indians 
drop willow branches into the pools and 
sweep up huge gobs of the delicious red 
caviar that costs 45 cents a taste in 
America’s big cities. When the run is on, 
Alaskans eat so much salmon that they 
insist they have the urge to swim up the 
river to spawn, themselves. 

Our ship’s schedule was arranged so 
that the ship stops for several hours at 
one of the ports of British Columbia or 
Alaska every day. Its whistle usually 
brought the whole town down to the 
water front. Passengers were called back 
to the ship by a system of whistles. A big 
sign warned us: 

“Two whistles mean you have half an 
hour; 

One whistle means you have 15 min¬ 
utes; 

One short, sharp whistle means 

—Brother, YOU missed the boat!” 

But there was so much to see ashore 
that invariably Len and I would find our¬ 
selves racing madly for the dock when 
the last whistle sounded, praying that the 
boat would still be there. 

Prince Rupert, we discovered, is an 
excellent place to buy furs at Canadian 
prices without the luxury tax. Ketchikan, 
whose streets are built on pilings over 
the water, is so mountainous that base¬ 
ball has to be played on the beach at low 
tide, the only flat place in the neighbor¬ 
hood. Games sometimes end in a hurry 
when the 25-foot tide comes roaring back 
in. At Wrangell, originally settled by 
Cossacks, chubby-cheeked little Indian 
girls toddle down to the boat to sell rough 
garnets for a dime apiece. They knew 
how to make change, too. 

Juneau, the capital of Alaska, nestles 
precariously beneath the bulk of 3,000-' 
foot mountains from which avalanches 
occasionally descend, sweeping houses 



and inhabitants away. The most unfor¬ 
gettable sight nearby was the famous 
Mendenhall Glacier, a superb river of 
violently blue ice 2 miles wide and 90 
miles long. 

One night in Juneau the cabin boys 
gathered in the Red Dog Saloon to give 
a concert. I was sitting over a highball at 
the sawdust-strewn bar there with other 
passengers watching the show, when an 
old sourdough leaned over and said, 
“Treat that drink with respect, sonny. 
The stuff in it has real age.” 

“Oh, I will,” I assured him earnestly. 
“This is ten-year-old whisky.” 

“ Whisky, hell! ” he roared back. “The 
ice in that glass is ten thousand years 
old.” He was right, too. It was glacial 
ice hauled down from Mendenhall. It is 
much clearer than artificial ice and seems 
to last five times as long. To pay our re¬ 
spects to the venerable stuff, we ordered 
several more drinks. It sure was good ice. 

Nothing fascinated me quite so much 
in the cities along the Passage as the old 
Indian totem poles and the ornate tribal 
lodge houses that stand in the streets and 
parks. They are found nowhere else in 
the world except among the Maoris of 
New Zealand, and ethnologists believe 
there may have been some prehistoric 
connection. The poles have several pur¬ 
poses. Indians believe themselves to be 
descended from various animals or birds 
—ravens, wolves, eagles, bears, etc. In¬ 
termarriage between persons descended 
from the same beast was considered 
incestuous. A totem pole was necessary 
to keep track of the complicated family 
tree to prevent this sin. 

Another type is the ridicule totem, 
erected to dishonor a man who had dis¬ 
graced himself or who had not paid his 
debts. The victim is usually depicted up¬ 
side down on the pole, or as a halibut. A 
third type tells a story, either real or 
imaginary. Many of the tales have been 
lost, because the Indians regarded them 
as private property. A man would not 
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tell a story belonging to another man, 
sing his song, or dance his dance, even 
after he was dead. 

The most fascinating totem I saw was 
the one honoring Abraham Lincoln, 
whose Emancipation Proclamation freed 
Indian slaves as well as those in the 
South. Old Abe stands at the top of the 
pole, large as life from his stovepipe hat 
down to his waist. But the photograph 
the native sculptor was copying stopped 
there. So, relying on his own imagina¬ 
tion, he finished the statue by giving him 
little legs about a foot high. 

The superb quality of the Indian handi¬ 
crafts makes them hard to resist. I 
bought wonderful, hand-carved little 
totem poles for $7 apiece and an ornate 
Chilkat blanket for $25. Baskets made 
out of spruce roots, so finely woven that 
the Indians used to boil water in them, 
were priced from $14 up. For $121 got a 
waterproof sweater knit from the wool 
of mountain sheep that must never be 
wrung out, but allowed to drip diy after 
washing, in order to retain its animal 
oils. I didn’t have enough money left for 
the Eskimo-made parkas ($25) and muk- 
luks ($8), miniature Skin kayaks ($5), 
carved jade and walrus ivory (from $5 to 
$500) brought down from the Arctic 
region. 

It was a shock to find on the counters, 
alongside these fine articles, cheap imita¬ 
tions made in Japan. Some Alaskans 
want the dealers who handle them to be 
fined. Others would like to hang them. A 
safe bet, we learned, is to look for an 
“ANAC” label on the goods. This stands 
for the “Alaskan Native Arts and 
Crafts” agency of the U. S. Indian Bu¬ 
reau. It not only assures the genuineness 
of the article, but that the native has 
gotten a fair price for it. 

Climax of our cruise was our arrival in 
Skagway, at the end of the Inside Pas¬ 
sage. This was the roaring boom town 
through which 100,000 gold-seekers 
poured on their way to the Klondike. 
From Skagway the stampeders had to 
take “the worst trails this side of hell” 
through either the Chilkoot or White 
Passes. (Remember the famous old 
photograph of the gold-seekers strug¬ 
gling up the pass through the snow?) We 
soon discovered that they are “passes” in 
name only. 

In Switzerland they would be classed 
as dangerous mountain climbs to be 
traversed only by experienced moun¬ 
taineers. Yet, 25,000 city folk made the 
climb in ’98, all the men bearing heavy 
packs, and some women carrying chil¬ 
dren in their arms! 

The Skagway we saw was a ghost town 
of 600 inhabitants, living largely on past 
glory and the freight it ships into the in¬ 
terior. But there was enough of it left to 
remind us of the time it boasted a dozen 
dance halls, 60 saloons, and 1,200 tents; 
when its streets were thronged with a 
reckless mass of humanity, and its har¬ 
bor so crowded with shipping that herds 
of horses and cattle had to be dumped 
off at sea to swim in to the beach. 

Our ship stopped for two days in Skag¬ 
way to allow passengers to visit the 
hinterland. There were three choices 
open to us—to take the narrow-gauge 
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White Pass & Yukon Railroad through 
the mountains to Whitehorse and sail 
down the Yukon River to Lake Le- 
Barge; to go by rail as far as Carcross, 
then board a paddle-wheeled steamer for 
the trip up the West Taku arm of Lake 
Bennett; or to stay and explore the 
mountains around Skagway, living either 
on the ship or in the old Pullen House, 
as we pleased. 

I wanted to go to West Taku, which 
was the route most of the gold-rushers 
had followed. Len agreed to go with me, 
but at the last moment he switched to 
Whitehorse instead. “The lure of the 
Yukon, old boy,” he explained. His 
Judas smile puzzled me a little but I went 
on without him. 

The trip through rugged White Pass 
was the most exciting train ride I have 
ever taken. We sat in comfortable parlor 
cars, while the little train chugged along 
the sides of sheer cliffs 3,000 feet high, 
rattled over spidery bridges across roar¬ 
ing cataracts, through Dead Horse 
Gulch, where a monument stands in 
memory of the 3,000 pack animals that 
lost their lives on the awful trail, then over 
the Divide and down to the little station 
at Bennett in Canada, where we stopped 
for a lunch of moose-meat steaks. 

At Carcross, we transferred to the 
Tutshi (pronounced Too-shy), a lovely 
old Mississippi River type of stem¬ 
wheeler all gleaming with polished brass 
and white gingerbread trim. The moun¬ 
tain-ringed lake was awe-inspiring and 
the reflection so glassy clear that I still 
can’t tell which end of my pictures is up. 

At “Ben-my-chree” we trooped ashore 
to wander through gardens which grow 
26-pound cabbages, rhubarb 5 feet tall, 
dahlias 15 inches across, and straw¬ 
berries so big that it takes only 6 of them 
to make a pound. The beautiful place 
was settled half a century ago by a be¬ 
loved old couple from the Isle of Man in 
the English channel—the name means 
“girl of my dreams” in the dialect of that 
island—and it has been maintained in 
their memory ever since. Following the 
tradition they established, we gathered 
around the organ in their cabin to sing 
and sip tart rhubarb wine. 

Back on the boat that night we danced 
to music from an ancient piano that had 
seen service in a brothel in Dawson City, 
until the northern lights brought us all 
out on deck. It was the most romantic 
setting I have ever seen, but there wasn’t 
a single unattached girl aboard. Every 
last one of them had gone to Whitehorse 
with Len! I knew then what he meant by 
“the lure of the Yukon.” I passed the 
evening in the wheelhouse talking to old 
Captain Macdonald, the ruddy-cheeked 
skipper of the Tutshi. 

“Scotia Mac,” as he is universally 
known, has the reputation of being the 
“biggest liar in the Yukon,” which is 
high praise in a country that loves tall 
stories. He explained to us tourists that 
the paddle wheels on the boat are used 
for flipping fish out of the lake into the 
cook’s hands; he told us about Yukon 
mosquitoes so big that a crew at White¬ 
horse Airport pumped 75 gallons of 
gasoline into one that had landed there 
before realizing it wasn’t a bomber. 
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We were told that he once convinced a 
party of California co-eds that the milk 
aboard came from specially bred “milch 
moose” and persuaded them to try then- 
hands at milking one. They went ashore 
armed with pails and wandered through 
the woods calling out seductively, 
“Moo-oo-oose! Moo-oo-oose!” as Mac 
had instructed them to do. When they 
caught up with the animal they had been 
following they found it was an old horse. 

Back in Skagway next night the towns¬ 
folk gave us a “Trail of’98” party in the 
Eagles Hall. We gambled with phony 
money, flirted with “Floradora” girls, and 
watched a re-enactment of the Shooting 
of Dan McGrew. The whole town es¬ 
corted us back to our ship at midnight. As 
we pulled away, the strains of Auld Lang 
Syne came floating out over the water. 

By this time we had settled down into 
the ship as though it were home. I had 
reached the point of feeling that I could 
go on cruising like this forever, when I 
received a radiogram from my office that 
made it necessary for me to return at 
once. It meant I would have to fly from 
Wrangell next morning, losing the last 
two days of the cruise. People came from 
all over the ship to sympathize with me. 
Our cabin was jammed with well-wish¬ 
ers. But I was inconsolable. 

I was standing at the head of the gang¬ 
plank with my bags at Wrangell next 
morning when a cabin boy informed me 
that the customs inspector wanted to 
check my luggage before I got off. It 
didn’t make sense, for we had not been 
in Canadian territory since the last in¬ 
spection. Nevertheless, 1 followed him 
back to the purser's office and stood by 
fuming while a red-faced young in¬ 
spector ransacked my bags. I should have 
suspected something then. I was not even 
suspicious when I got back on deck and 
noticed that the passengers were still 
congregated on the pier instead of spread 
out over town. 

When I reached the dock I was seized 
from behind, a huge bouquet of flowers 
was thrust into my arms and a lei thrown 
around my neck, while the ship’s loud¬ 
speaker blared forth the song: So Long; 
It's Been Good to Know Ya! Then the 
whole crowd escorted me to the seaplane 
landing and stood by waving handker¬ 
chiefs as it took off. 

When we were air-borne I asked the 
pilot to circle the ship while I dropped 
the lei in the water. It was a gesture of 
thanks to my friends below for the pleas¬ 
antest voyage I have ever taken. 

As we flew south along the towering 
mountain wall I got a breath-taking view 
of the Passage—white glacier, green 
forest, golden sea, and purple shadow 
blending in magnificent panorama. At 
Annette Island, south of Ketchikan, I 
transferred from Alaska Coast Airline’s 
little amphibian to a big Pan American 
clipper, arriving in Seattle the same 
night. From there, a giant Northwest 
Airlines’ “Stratocruiser” winged me to 
New York next day. It was fast, com¬ 
fortable, and scenic. But I shall always 
regret that I had to miss the last two 
days of my cruise to adventure on the 
Inside Passage. 

THE END** 

sure and profit for all the family 
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Hillbilly Heaven 


(Continued from page 29) 

at least $7,500,000 from records, per¬ 
sonal appearances, radio, and sheet 
music sales of their own compositions, 
and to take home a cozy $1,500,000 
after taxes and business expenses. Hun¬ 
dreds of smaller fry will prosper propor¬ 
tionately. For guys who were skinning 
mules not too long ago, this is a lovely 
bale of hay. 

Most performers give thanks for these 
bounteous blessings to Nashville, which 
has proudly taken to calling itself Tin 
Pan Valley, and particularly to Radio 
Station WSM, a powerful clear-chan- 
neler which blankets 30-odd states. 
Radio WSM has been stubbornly plug¬ 
ging homespun entertainment since a 
wintry night in 1925, when George D. 
Hay, billed as The Solemn Old Judge, 
introduced a spry 80-year-old mountain 
fiddler named Uncle Jimmy Thompson. 
Uncle Jimmy picked up his fiddle and 
his bow and sawed off an hour of low- 
down hoedown which left listeners giddy 
and panting for more. 

Other natural entertainers drifted in 
from the hills and hollers on succeeding 
Saturday nights to give Uncle Jimmy a 
hand, and gradually there evolved the 
hillbilly high jinks now called Grand Ole 
Opry. It is credited with the longest un¬ 
broken run of any radio show. It is also 
credited with sparking the present popu¬ 
lar resurgence to pioneer-type tunes. 

Today, its fame is so great that hopeful 
guitar and banjo beaters, accordion 
squeezers, mandolin pickers, balladeers, 
yodelers, and assorted mountain min¬ 
strels still arrive in such throngs that 
Program Director Jack Stapp, a sharp 
city feller who can spot a hillbilly dilly as 
far as you can call a hog, has had to set 
up an audition system to screen the 
promising from the impossible. He 
catches a new star quite often, as you 
shall presently learn. 

So that’s why I went to Nashville: 
And what happened to me there shouldn’t 
happen. . . . 

I drove into town late one drizzly 
Saturday afternoon and started looking 
vainly for a cop. I wanted to ask how to 
reach Ryman Auditorium, the ancient 
bamy hall where the Opry is staged. 
Presently, at an intersection, I was 
blocked by thousands of people standing 
in the rain. In a moment I realized I had 
found the auditorium; this crowd was 
waiting to buy tickets (reserved, 60 
cents; unreserved, 30 cents) to get in. 
That was my first surprise; never before 
have I heard of a radio show which 
charged admission. 

By the time I parked the hearse, 
grabbed a sandwich, and walked back, 
only a few hundred folks were outside; 
the rest had squished into the hall’s 
3,542 seats and the show had started. I 
went around to the stage door and dis¬ 
covered why I hadn’t seen a cop on the 
streets; they were all in the wings laugh¬ 
ing their heads off. Not one even glanced 
at me, so I blundered around in the half¬ 



dark until I found a door, opened it— 
and found myself on the stage staring 
goggle-eyed at 3,542 customers. 

As I tried to back off, a duncey moun¬ 
taineer with shaggy red hair and droopy 
overalls rammed his knee playfully into 
my sitting room and drawled affably, 
“Come on out, Bub; you kin see betteh 
out heah.” He shoved me onto the stage, 
where a sad young man with a shiny 
guitar was telling the microphone that 
his sweetheart had run off with a travelin’ 
man. I couldn’t blame her; I wanted to 
run, too, but all I could do was try to 
hide behind the singer. 

he gave his golden-throated all, 
dozens of characters were dashing around 
the stage doing anything that came to 
mind. Three of them grabbed a fourth 
and dunked him into a washtub filled 
with crushed ice and soda pop. He 
grinned vacantly, reached down for a 
bottle of pop, pulled off the cap with his 
teeth, and swizzled contentedly. A man 
strolled in with a tall stepladder, set it 
squarely in front of the singer, climbed 
up and changed an electric light bulb on 
the proscenium. 

A shy-looking lad in city clothes wan¬ 
dered out, pulled a bench in front of the 
singer, sat down, and stared at him 
owlishly. Presently a honey-haired coun¬ 
try girl came along, spied the boy, and 
sat down beside him. I learned later that 
this was the Opry’s feminine star, man- 
hungry Cousin Minnie Pearl. She whis¬ 
pered coyly to the boy, who looked 


embarrassed and slid away. She moved 
closer and whispered; he slid away. That 
went on until, just as the singer finished, 
she gave the boy a final love shove and 
he fell off the end of the bench. I thought 
the audience would tear up the seats. 

Looking as frustrated as the wizened 
cherries on her old-fashioned straw hat, 
Cousin Minnie Pearl stepped to the 
microphone and said that her sweetie, 
Hezzy, would never have treated her 
thataway. “Hezzy says the best way to 
git a feller is to be soft.. . and feminine 
. . . and sweet . . . and mild . . . and 
tender . . . and RICH! ’Course it don’t 
hurt none t’ have a purty figger, like 
mine. It’s the dumb gals that count on 
their fingers. The smart ones counts on 
their legs. But I don’t have to worry none 
as long as I got Hezzy. Oh, that Hezzy! 
He’s what you call a regular lady-killer, 
gals that go out with Hezzy says they’ve 
never spent such a dead evening.” The 
hall and yours truly were rocking by this 
time, but Minnie didn’t wait for laughs. 

“That reminds me, we went huntin’ 
the other day. Before we started out, 
Uncle Nabob went out back of the wood¬ 
shed to do some practicin’. I didn’t hear 
no shootin’, but I knowed he were 
practicin’ because when he come back 
he said he alius felt better with a few 
shots under his belt. But everybody says 
brother is the best shot in our fam’ly. 
Uncle Nabob is the best half shot.” 

She switched back to her favorite 
topic, men: “Here it is ’way past fall 
and still there ain’t no feller that’s fell 
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for me. Seems like the only way I kin git 
a feller to fall fer me is to trip ’im. I git 
so sad when I think about it. Matter of 
fact, last night I sorta cried a little to 
myself. A tear run down my cheek. 
Then it took one look at my face and 
run right back up again. 

“I guess all us women is alike, though. 
Ever notice.how consistent a woman 
is? When she’s a young gal she spreads 
love and kisses. Then she gets married 
and spreads joy and sunshine. Then 
when she gets into middle age, she just 


spreads—.” The audience screamed until 
the rafters quivered. 

I was beginning to feel right at home 
on the stage, what with all the company 
I had. If I’d had my harpsichord I might 
have took off on my own favorite 
sonata, except that they needed no more 
talent. When several characters stepped 
up and sawed off a hoedown and several 
others started to dance, a customer, 
leaped from his seat with a rebel yell, 
vaulted over the footlights, and joined 
in. No one seemed to mind. A tall joker 


with a white sombrero and manicured 
tonsils pleaded for someone to love him, 
and the ladies in the audience squealed 
agreeably. Several city fellers kept weav¬ 
ing purposefully through all the turmoil 
and bedlam, apparently looking for lost 
actors or propelling tardy ones to the 
mike. I learned later that they were such 
big turners as Director Stapp, Im¬ 
presario Vito Pell Pellettieri, and gum- 
chewing announcer Cousin Louie Buck 
from Alabam’, but since I had on my 
store clothes, too, I decided to make 
like a big wheel myself. So I walked 
around frowning, bumping into actors 
and mumbling double talk. I thought 
I was getting along like a breeze until I 
heard somebody bellow, “And here he 
is, the Duke of Paducah! ” I should have 
ducked the Duke. 

He bustled on-stage, a fat little man 
bulging out of a natty 1912 Norfolk 
jacket, and made straight for me. He 
tipped his undersized hat and said 
loudly, “Looking for something, Bub? 
It’s the second door on the left.” I 
thanked him—and have wondered ever 
since why I did—but he was already 
going full blast at the mike: 

“I’ll have you know one thing. I used 
to be a real outdoor boy. Oh, man! I had 
so many holes in my pants that most of 
me was outdoors most of the time. . . . 
I’ll never forget how Mother used to 
keep me and my brother in a play pen. 
Many years have passed, but my brother 
still acts like a baby; he’s still in the 
pen. . . . When I got a little older I be¬ 
came a regular bookworm. Every night I 
studied a different book, but to this day 
I don’t understand why they spoil all 
them pretty pictures by putting reading 
under them.” 

W„„, he waited for the audience to 
stop guffawing, he stared pointedly at 
me, gesturing violently to indicate just 
where that door was. Then he resumed: 

“My paw wanted me to go to college, 
but I wanted to go to a girls’ school, 
and Paw said he couldn’t understand it. 
I said, ‘Well, Paw, a man can go to 
Harvard for four years and not learn 
nothing, and he can go to Yale for six 
years and not learn nothing, but you 
let him go to a girls’ school for one week 
and, brother, he’ll learn plenty!’ 

“Talking about school, there was an 
old maid down home that took a 
correspondence course, and the first 
week she was supposed to get lessons in 
simple arithmetic. But us kids switched 
her mail with somebody else’s and she 
got a package of love letters from a 
soldier to his girl. She read about six of 
them, and then she rushed out and sent 
a telegram saying, ‘If this is simple 
arithmetic, rush course in higher mathe¬ 
matics immediately!’ . . . Well, I’m 
goin’ back to the wagon, boys; these 
shoes are killin' me.” 

As he bustled past like the March 
Hare he grabbed my arm and tugged, 
and that ended my career on the stage 
of Grand Ole Opry. 

Then and later I learned a lot about 
this fantastic program. It starts about 
dark each Saturday and gallops along 
until everybody gets tired, which is 
never before midnight. One 30-minute 
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segment is piped over the full coast-to- 
coast NBC network, during which, 
pollsters say, it has 9,500,000 faithful 
listeners. There is a sort of script for this 
30 minutes but it is studded with such 
notations as: “Somebody tell a few 
jokes here.” The script for the rest of the 
show is seldom more than a few scribbles 
on an old envelope. Rehearsals are 
virtually unknown. Most of the people 
on the stage never know what they’re 
going to do next, and neither does any¬ 
one else. Yet, almost miraculously, the 
program flows onto the air with the 
speed and impact of a rocket. 

The cast varies from 120 to 137 per¬ 
formers, depending upon how many 
show up. Pay is small (one featured 
singer gets $19.50 a week), but advertis¬ 
ing value to the individual is enormous, 
since the Opry is considered the top hill¬ 
billy talent showcase. Stars who appear 
for $75 get as much as $1,500 for a single 
personal appearance elsewhere. There 
are surprisingly few women on the show 
because (a) women usually don’t like to 
be laughed at, and (b) backwoodsmen in 
the audience with their wives would get 
their ears slapped down if they stared at 
a strange female, much less applauded 
her. That is why attractive Cousin Min¬ 
nie Pearl deliberately tries to make 
herself homely. 

There are no caste lines between stars 
and extras. Camaraderie is strong. All 
hands chip in to help a performer over a 
rough time; they have been paying hos¬ 
pital bills for one singer for almost a 
year, and supporting his wife and family. 
Any Opryite who hits the big money 
tries to spread his good luck. Red Foley 
keeps the men in new hats and the 
women in fancy perfume. Roy Acuff 
bobs up periodically with gift boxes con¬ 
taining fresh-killed pheasants and all the 
gravies, jellies, and sauces to go with 
them. The shoeshine boy, Clifford, had 
to borrow a truck to haul away his loot 
last Christmas and often gets $5 tips. 
And it is a point of honor with the actors 
never to turn down a benefit perform¬ 
ance for a worthy cause. 

Hillbilly entertainers never try to hog 
the spotlight. One night, when a duet by 
a couple of likable newcomers wasn’t go¬ 
ing too well, 1 saw the top stars, singers 
and musicians, gather around the mike 
to help them out. Their backing turned 
the duet into the hit of the evening. But 
they are equally quick to carry out their 
own brand of rough justice. Several big- 
timers who developed swelled heads have 
been ruined and driven back to oblivion 
by small fry who ganged up to wreck 
their performances. Fatheads and snobs 
haven’t a chance. 

Opryites are extremely sensitive. They 
can stand being called hillbillies on the 
stage, but in real life they consider the 
term derisive. Some of them have only a 
childlike sense of responsibility, don’t 
understand the difference between busi¬ 
ness and personal affairs, and can’t stand 
being scolded. Any big turner who has to 
chide a backwoods performer for dere¬ 
liction of duty must always wind up by 
buying him some soda-pop and assuring 
him, sometimes tearfully, that the criti¬ 
cism was not intended personally and 
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they can still be fast friends. Even then 
the actor is apt to go into the dumps. 

The show retains authentic backwoods 
flavor because it has neither phonies nor 
fakers. Although the big stars are now 
too busy with theatricals to farm their 
own land, every one of them owns a dirt 
farm and personally oversees it. Dozens 
of the smaller fry are working farmers 
for whom the Opry is only a side line. 
Oscar Allbright, Stealey Walton, and 
Alonzo Apple of the ’Possum Hunters, 
a comedy-musical act, for example, have 
to hurry their barnyard chores to get to 
town for the show. Uncle Dave Macon, 
84, a lusty banjo-beating folk singer, has 
been a farmer all his life at Readyville, 
Tenn. His son, Dorris, who plays guitar, 
left the farm lately to become a house 
painter. Bill Monroe, Martin Presley, 
Sam and Kirk McGee, all favorites with 
Opry fans, are working farmers. 

Dozens of others who started life in 
the backwoods have found jobs in town 
so they can do their Saturday-night stint 
on the Opry. Of the ebullient Gully 
Jumpers Act, for example, Sid Hark- 
reader has become a clothing salesman 
and Claude Lampley is a floor finisher. 
Of the equally zany Fruit Jar Drinkers, 
whose act was originally so named be¬ 
cause the boys used to bring mountain 
dew in fruit jars to refresh themselves 
between appearances, Tommy Leffew is 
a barber and George Wilkerson is an 
iron molder. Herman Crook, leader of a 
popular brother act, is a cigar maker. 


Joe Talbot, who works with balladeer 
Hank Snow, is a law student. 

It was Bill Monroe, incidentally, who 
dropped a remark which indicates the 
backwoodsman’s indifference to material 
things. I’ll never forget it. I wandered 
past his car one day as he was loading up 
for a personal-appearance tour. Several 
of his troupe were helping. Suddenly Bill 
straightened up, pushed back his hat, 
and scratched his head. “Dog my cats! ” 
he drawled. “I done forgot something.” 
He turned to one of his helpers. “Son,” 
he said, “run down to the bank and git 
me a couple o’ bags o’ money.” And no¬ 
body laughed but me. . . . 

Comparatively few of the tunes you 
hear on hillbilly programs are authentic 
old-timers. Most of them came out of the 
heads of modem entertainers, and few 
composer-artists have been more pro¬ 
lific than skinny, drawling Hank Wil¬ 
liams, a consistent leader of the hillbilly 
hit parade. His Cold Cold Heart is a cur¬ 
rent smash, and there have been others 
among his 200 songs. He earns upwards 
of $150,000 a year, owns two limousines, 
and a 500-acre stock farm. 

This is a long haul, indeed, from 
Hank’s boyhood as the child of a sickly 
sharecropper on a cotton patch out from 
Georgiana, Ala. To help keep the family 
in food, Hank shined shoes and sold 
peanuts from the time he was 6, and 
learned the basic guitar chords from an 
old Negro street singer named Teetot. At 
12, he won an amateur talent contest, 
landed a radio job at $6 a week—big 
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by LAWRENCE GALTON 


TO a hotel in Abilene, Kans., one 
A hot day in 1910, David F. Curtin 
became thoroughly exasperated. Cur¬ 
tin had been traveling over the coun¬ 
try, moving from town to town, 
selling newspaper subscriptions by of¬ 
fering dishes as premiums. Once more, 
in this hotel, as in every other in 
which he’d stopped, the process of 
getting a drink of water disgusted 
him. 

You had to assuage your thirst, 
if you could, out of a common dipper 
—usually a fly-specked one, at that. 

Why not, Curtin thought, have a 
number of clean glasses? Or, better 
yet, drinking cups you could throw 
away after each use? Metal cups 
would be too expensive, of course. 
Glass ones? No, even the cheapest 
glass cost too much. 

Paper? Curtin took a sheet and 


began to cut out various shapes, 
finally arriving at one that could be 
spiraled neatly into a cup. That night 
he hurried back to St. Paul, Minn., 
where he showed his employers, the 
Potts Brothers Co., his model. They 
recognized its value, and then began 
the process of developing a machine 
to fabricate the cups. 

It was ready in 1915, and a separate 
business was set up—just at the right 
time, too. For, although it wasn’t 
easy to sell the cups in volume at first, 
the 1917 flu epidemic came along and, 
suddenly, for a very good reason, de¬ 
mand skyrocketed. By 1919, manu¬ 
facture of paper drinking cups was 
a $2,000,000-a-year business, and a 
vety good one for Curtin, inventor of 
the seemingly obvious convenience. 
He got 5 per cent of the gross—a tidy 
$100,000 a year. 


money—and began wandering through 
the South as a boy troubadour. Almost 
from the start he was writing songs. 

Red Foley, who was the top country 
singer of 1950, stems from a 12-acre side- 
hill farm off the road near Blue Lick, Ky. 
“Salt and sugar were the only things 
Dad had to buy, but it made him so mad 
to lay out that money that he started a 
store down at the crossroads so he could 
get ’em for nothing.” His dad, Ben, now 
75, still runs the same old store, and his 
Mom, 71, thinks her Clyde would do 
better if he came home and quit his 
roodling around. 

As a youngster, Red pitched hay, 
shucked com| and dug potatoes for the 
neighbors to earn enough to buy a sec¬ 
ondhand guitar. He slung a mouth harp 


around his neck on a wire and learned to 
play tunes while beating rhythm on the 
guitar. The Cumberland Valley Boys let 
him join their radio act, and he started 
soaring when he cut his first record. 
Smoke on the Water. Like most country 
folks, Red has a strong religious instinct 
and prefers sacred songs such as Peace in 
the Valley and Just a Closer Walk with 
Thee. His wife, to whom he was devoted, 
died recently, and Red is canceling many 
personal appearance tours to keep house 
for his three daughters, Shirley Lee, 17, 
Julie Ann, 13, and Jenny Lou, 11. 

Like every other country singer I met, 
Red believes the popularity of old-style 
songs will never wane. “ Not as long as 
there are common people, anyhow, and 
you know what the feller said about 


them: The Lord must love ’em or he 
wouldn’t make so many of them. You 
see, us farm boys are kinfolks, you might 
say, of the people we sing for. They’re 
not just fans; they’re friends of ours.” 

I persisted: “But what would you do 
if you couldn’t make a living with your 
music?” 

He didn’t hesitate. “Go back to the 
farm. Long as a man can follow a mule 
and plow a straight furrow he ain’t 
gonna starve to death.” 

Ernest Tubb feels the same way. 
Ernest hit the big time 9 years ago with 
Walkin’ the Floor Over You, and has 
written more than 100 songs, but: “ Dad 
still has a spread down in Texas where 
he could use another hand, and my 
brother and 1 have a farm here in 
Tennessee.” Ernest was bom on a ranch 
near Dallas, Texas, and was riding herd 
on his father’s cattle near Benjamin be¬ 
fore he was old enough for school. His 
proudest possession is a guitar once 
owned by a famous yodeling cowboy, 
the late Jimmie Rodgers. 

"The Duke of Paducah, who is Benja¬ 
min Francis “ Whitey” Ford to the folks 
at De Soto, Mo., where he originated, 
recently bought a big farm near Nash¬ 
ville and likes to say: “So far I have 
produced a calf, two dozen eggs, and 
three quarts of milk, and they’ve only 
cost me $65,000.” He is somewhat puz¬ 
zled by this, but even more perplexed by 
the national political situation. Last fall 
he told a conference of state governors: 
“Everywhere I go 1 hear people pickin’ 
on Harry. I don’t see why; he ain’t done 
nothin’.” He is even puzzled by the 
Republicans. “I understand they’re 
gonna run a dark horse this year. Well, 
that might be a good idea. They ought 
to try once with a horse. Seems like they 
can’t do no good with a man.” 

Cousin Minnie Pearl talks about her 
“sorghum and coon-dog” background, 
but really is trying to overcome two 
handicaps: She was born Sarah Ophelia 
Colley, scion of a prominent Tennessee 
family, and, even worse, she went to col¬ 
lege. “But only for two years,” she al¬ 
ways adds hastily. “T don’t reckon it 
marked me too much.” She and her hus¬ 
band, Henry Cannon, a wartime aviator 
who sells and charters airplanes, have 
bought a working farm south of Nash¬ 
ville, and Minnie Pearl grubs like a 
beaver to get it improved. 

Her father, a pioneer lumberman, used 
to take her on horseback trips to his saw¬ 
mills in the deep woods and taught her 
to whistle bird calls. Her mother, a cos¬ 
mopolitan city woman, borrowed a 
saying from her colored cook to express 
her disapproval: “A whistlin’ woman 
and a crowin’ hen, neither will come to 
any good end.” Minnie Pearl is afraid 
she may have been right. “Some of my 
rich relatives haven’t spoken to me since 
1 started being a hillbilly. But I think 
they feel happier since we staged the 
Opry one time in Carnegie Hall.” That 
was the occasion, incidentally, when 
Ernie Tubb wandered wide-eyed onto 
the stage of New York’s traditional 
center of fine music and remarked ad¬ 
miringly to himself: “My, this place 
could sure hold a lot of hay.” 
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The backwoods pattern runs through 
the entire cast. Said Director Stapp can¬ 
didly: “We wouldn’t dare hire a faker. 
If the audience didn’t spot him, the cast 
certainly would. They’d run him out of 
town.” Even the advertisers learn new 
tricks from associating with Opryites. A 
manufacturer of foodstuffs had long 
used a commercial describing how to 
make a certain dish in a casserole. Once, 
when he asked his singing star to read 
the commercial, he noticed the singer 
stumble badly on the word casserole, 
and asked whether he knew what it 
meant. “No suh,” said the star, “I 
purely don’t.” So now you are advised 
to use, not a casserole, but a baking 
dish. 

This is plain talk that folks in Bolt, 
W. Va., for example, cannot mistake, 
and they like it. Bolt is where Little 
Jimmy Dickens, a rising star, originated 
as the oldest of thirteen children of a 
coal miner. Not five feet tall in his cow¬ 
boy boots, Little Jimmy started singing 
at the Brackenridge Baptist Church, 
graduated to small-town radio, rose to 
stardom with a song called Old Cold 
Tater, and now earns about $100,000 a 
year. 

George Morgan, whose song, Candy 
Kisses, zoomed him from $40 to $1,000 
a week almost overnight, came from a 
farm near Waverly, Tenn., where his dad 
taught him the guitar chords to Little 
Brown Jug and started him to fame. 
His baby daughter, by the way, is named 
Candy Kay. 

Carl Smith, another young star 
trapped by Director Stapp’s talent 
screen, left his farm birthplace near 
Maynardville, Tenn., to work as a 
grocery boy in Knoxville, sang for free 
on the grocer's radio program, served 
eleven months on a troop transport in 
the Pacific, and suddenly discovered 
that his head was full of music. He wrote 
some of it. Now he sings his songs on the 
Opry and on his own two network pro¬ 
grams, and has rocketed into the 
$100,000-a-year bracket. That’s how it 
goes. 

As I look back at this hillbilly heaven 
two memories dominate all the rest. 
The first was late on a Saturday-night 
show when, all at once, the horseplay on 
the stage slowed down and stopped and 
young George Morgan stepped to the 
microphone. His eyes were moist. He 
said slowly, “We’ve just had some very 
bad news. The little son of one of the 
boys on the show”—he named him— 
“died a few minutes ago. There isn’t 
much to say to our pal except that we 
love him and our hearts are with him, 
so we want to sing him a song.” 

Reverently, hats in hand, the stage 
crowded with clowns and stars sang the 
beloved old hymn. Never Alone. I won’t 
soon forget that. 

My second memory begins with the 
evening pretty Miss Juneybug Carter, 
just out of her teens, stopped in the 
wings to remind me of a date to come 
visitin’ on Sunday afternoon. Miss 
Juneybug was being formal about this, 
and it itched her something awful. 
Fidgeting with one of her perky pigtails, 
she said again, “Come see us now, y’ 
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the trailer coach by which others are 
compared. The men who build these 
comfortable mobile homes are pio¬ 
neers and leaders in their industry. They 
know just how to combine good de¬ 
sign, fine materials, and advanced con¬ 
struction methods for UTMOST value. 
Every Schult model is a quality product 
. a protected, durable investment! 


heah?” I said once more that I would. 
Neither of us could think of anything 
more to say, so we just gulped at each 
other. Suddenly Miss Juney’s citified 
pose broke down. Grinning impishly, 
she swung into her familiar hillbilly 
talk: 

“Reckon Ah better tell y' how t’ git 
thar. You head out no’th o’ town till 
y’ cross a kind of a ole bridge. Then y’ 
watch right smaht for the houses, and 
when y’ see the plumb last house, that 
there’s our’n. If’n they ain’t nobody t’ 
home, jest light down and set a spell. 
You’ll find a rocker on the stoop.” 

It sounded right neighborly, and that’s 
how it turned out. The cottage snugged 
into the hills near Nashville was of 
native stone and timber from the sur¬ 
rounding piney woods, and it was as 
homey as the people who lived in it— 
Pop Ezra Carter, Mother Maybelle 
Carter, and daughter Juney. We had a 
real nice visit. 

Mother Maybelle slipped off her Sun¬ 
day shoes and allowed it was a shame 
her other girls, Helen and ’Nita, being 
married, were busy with their homework 
that day. Pop Ezra cracked hickory nuts 
and told about the time he was a mail 
clerk. Miss Juney fetched in a pan of 
warm fudge and a crock of cold milk, 
and we sat around chattin’ and chawin" 
until nigh sundown. I purely hated to 
leave. 

Going back down the road, it was 
hard to realize that Mother Maybelle 
and Miss Juney, for all their unpreten¬ 


tious ways, are stars whose incomes this 
year will put many a Hollywood glam- 
ourpuss to shame. Yet it’s true. With 
Helen and Anita, they compose a family 
musical group, The Carter Sisters, who 
wandered out of the Clinch Mountains 
of Virginia not so long ago playing and 
singing old-time tunes. Today they are 
plucking pure gold from their guitars 
and autoharp, yet, like all other back- 
woods entertainers I met, affluence 
hasn’t gone to their heads. They prefer 
to remain plain country folks. 

I think Red Foley hit it on the head. 
This surge of popularity for home folk 
music is no fad. It’s the expression of a 
yearning which all of us, consciously or 
not, feel for the simplicities of life. 
Caught up nowadays in a savage riptide 
of tremendous forces we can’t control, be¬ 
wildered by the complexities and un¬ 
certainties of international affairs we 
don’t entirely comprehend, disillusioned 
by evidences of evddoing by men we are 
supposed to respect, we need these 
elemental verities more than ever. And 
we find them in the songs of good peo¬ 
ple whose roots are deep in the good 
earth. 

When I told a sophisticated friend 
that I was writing an article about hill¬ 
billies, he snorted,” Corn! Raw, unhusked 
com!” I had to resist an im¬ 
pulse to smack him. I didn’t do it, but 
I thought: Brother, if this is corn. I'll 
take all I can get? 

THE END** 
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It’s Fun to Travel 


WITH 

CHILDREN 


by 

Henry Gregor Felsen 



“ We transformed the back of the 
car into a home away from home” 


I HAVE taken automobile trips with 
children and it has been a nightmare. 
But I have also discovered that it can 
be more fun than touring without them. 

The difference between misery and 
fun on a family trip depends on how 
religiously one follows the three rules of 
family traveling. These are: 

1. The car must be a home away from 
home. 

, 2. The children must have a place 
where they can he down and stretch their 
legs. 

3. The children must be given regular 
opportunities to dismount and blow 
off steam. 

Frankly, we discovered these rules by 
accident. In the past, traveling with one 
child, we had always tried to fit him 
into our adult approach to travel. The 
car was merely a means of transporta¬ 
tion, and he was given his niche to 
occupy while we raced from one motel 
to another. We had our schedule, our 
“miles to make,” and we pursued it 
grimly, often to the music of tired 
screams. Our stops, made according to 
the “must mileage” schedule, were sel¬ 
dom happy ones. 

Last summer we made a trip of 
some 3,000 miles, not with one child, but 
with two. It is now my fond recollec¬ 
tion and boast that our long trip in the 
old car was the most delightful I have 
ever taken as boy-and-man hitchhiker, 
driver, train, plane, and boat rider. It 
was delightful, not in spite of the chil¬ 
dren, but because of them. 

Our first rule was discovered when 
we packed the car. Having an 18-month- 
old baby as a passenger demanded cer¬ 
tain arrangements for her comfort, and 
it wasn’t until later we found how con¬ 
tented they also make a 7-year-old boy. 

We put suitcases behind the front 
seat, filling up that entire space. Over 
the suitcases and the back seat went the 


mattress from baby’s crib; pillows fol¬ 
lowed, toys, and the treasured baby 
blankets. It looked gypsylike, but for 
the first time we had transferred from 
the house into the car the familiar 
objects, totems, and smells of home— 
our back seat was a part of home that 
would stay with us. 

It was so homelike, in fact, that the 
children were reluctant to leave their 
cozy nests to sleep in strange beds at 
night. And when, after eating in strange 
restaurants, we returned to the car, 
they settled down with those quiet sighs 
of satisfaction that belong to home¬ 
coming. 

It was in this same way that we dis¬ 
covered the second rule—the wonderful 
effect that stretching a child’s legs has 
on his disposition. Luckily, we had no 
space for a car seat or tiny car-bed 
cocoon, else we might have spent the 
trip trying to wrestle the children into 
their canvas-and-steel containers. We 
figured that whenever one of them 
wanted to sit up, we could put the child 
on the seat between us. And knowing 
the usual juvenile traffic between the 
front and back seats, we were prepared 
for everything but what happened. 

What happened was that the children 
were so comfortable in the back they 
didn’t want to sit up front. They not 
only reclined in that back-seat bed, they 
rolled, sprawled, hunched, wriggled, 
crouched, stood, and somersaulted. 
Since the bed was at window-level, they 
could loll and sight-see at the same time. 
And we covered hundreds of peaceful 
miles while the baby chewed at her 
bottle and big brother read his books 
and magazines. And sleep! Most of 
every day they were so comfortable they 
slept for hours at a time, often cuddled 
up to Mother, who crawled back and 
caught up on her sleep. 

The third rule for success we discov¬ 
ered when I reluctantly consented to 


make the trip at a speed which the 
children rather than the car could stand. 
We started our driving day long before 
dawn. The kids never even stirred when 
we moved them from their beds into the 
bedlike back seat. That gave a good 
start for the day. Early morning is a 
quiet, beautiful, easy time to drive, and 
by the time the children were awake and 
ready for breakfast, we found we had 
covered 80 to 100 miles, and the day was 
just getting under way. 

When we stopped for breakfast there 
was time enough to dress the children, 
eat, and refuel without hurrying and 
without “losing time.” By eating a little 
before or a little after the busy restaurant 
hours, we were able to eat where there 
were few people (distractions), and the 
service was quick. 

After breakfast everyone was content 
to settle down, and by the time the 
homelike comfortable back seat began 
to lose some of its charm it was time to 
stop and eat and refuel the car again. 

When we stopped in the late after¬ 
noon for the night—stopping early to 
give the children an hour or two in 
which to rip and run—we discovered 
that not only had we covered our mile¬ 
age quota without racing, but that we 
had had a lot of fun and still loved one 
another dearly! 

Frobably the happiest discovery 
of our trip was that traveling with 
children gives one certain definite ad¬ 
vantages over the childless tourist. In 
fact, if I do any motoring after our 
children are grown, I think I will borrow 
a small, bright-eyed child for the trip. 

Never in all our travels had we met 
so many smiling, friendly, helpful people 
as when we traveled with our children. 
Knowing the catch-as-catch-can attitude 
that one often meets away from home, 
I’d be afraid to take a trip without the 
protection of some little children. 
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The Loyal Order 
of Sawdust Makers 


{Continued from page 37) 

the bank, moved his home workshop to 
Vermont, and expanded it. Now, the 
story goes, he is minting money making 
wood molds on a subcontract for the 
Government. 

Even in my own home I began feeling 
a little lonely. My son Randall would 
advise me that Skippy Morse’s daddy 
was building Skippy a playhouse you 
could stand up in. Or my wife would 
wistfully inform me that Dick Rand was 
making a whole wailful of wonderful 
kitchen cabinets for Ginny, his wife. 

Dick Rand, a quiet, intense man, be¬ 
came one of my pet peeves. I never 
stopped hearing the wonders he per¬ 
formed for his sons on his basement buzz 
saw. He built closets, partitions, doors, 
and bookcases. I made the mistake of 
assuming that a new Welsh dresser in 
the Rand dining room had come from 
an expensive New York store. Dick had 
built it in three week ends. 

A few weeks ago I had to watch while 
Dick and his three youngsters whipped 
together in half an hour a birdhouse with 
tapered sides and mitered corners, a real 
engineering production. I, myself, had 
only recently spent the larger part of a 
day making a birdhouse which proved so 
rickety that no self-respecting bird would 
trust her life in it. 

This guy Rand is a charter member of 
a local group of buzz-saw enthusiasts 
who call themselves The Loyal Order of 
Sawdust Makers. Their rallying call is, 
“Let’s get together Saturday and make 
some sawdust.” They have a Ladies’ 
Auxiliary (their wives) and a Junior 
Auxiliary (their children). They swap 
tools, compare notes, help one another 
out on “projects,” bandage one another’s 
wounds, and own in common several big 
power tools like their $97 drill press. As 
a member of the order explained it to 
me: “We tackle all sorts of jobs, but 
actually we don’t care what we are mak¬ 
ing—as long as we are making sawdust!” 

One Sawdust Maker recently made the 
dangerous mistake of buying some little 
fold-up tables to place snacks on while 
his family and friends watched television. 
He paid $20 for four of them. His fellow 
lodge members gathered and examined 
the tables scornfully. They commented 
on the flimsy materials and poor hinging 
arrangement held precariously by tiny 
nails. 

Finally Hurley Bogardus, also a char¬ 
ter Sawdust Maker, ceremoniously pulled 
out a $20 bill. He announced: “I’ll bet 
we can build twenty really good fold-up 
tables with this twenty dollars.” 

The following Saturday he assembled 
the Sawdust Makers and showed them a 
model he had made of sturdy %-inch 
plywood and rugged dowel hinging. He 
had figured out a way to get enough tops 
for 20 tables out of one 4-by-8 panel of 
plywood. They approved his design, and 
in two hours the Sawdust Makers turned 



out 19 copies. The cost came to $19.65. 
Since then many dozens more of these 
“television tables” have been made. In 
fact, Connecticut is being flooded with 
them. 

In their spare time, Sawdust Makers 
argue about such things as the best way 
to make a 4-foot circular top for a lawn 
table. They scribble designs on scraps of 
paper. In their excitement they some¬ 
times hurl the worst epithet one Sawdust 
Maker can fling at another: “Wood 
butcher!” 

During calmer moments Dick Rand 
will concede that his friend Hurley Bo¬ 
gardus, a genial middle-aged man, “is the 
only real craftsman among us.” Bo’s 
only power equipment consists of an 
electric saw, a sander, and a hand drill. 
The three items cost him less than $150. 
Yet, in the estimation of a local real- 
estate man, he has added at least $5,000 
to the value of his home by what he has 
done with his own hands. 

He has, for example, beamed and 
pine-paneled his living room. He has 
built bookcases into the walls of his den. 
He has tiled his bathroom, built cabinets 
and drawers into his bedroom walls, and 
has personally constructed all his lawn 
furniture. 

Dick Rand says: “Actually I've got a 
lot more tools than I need, but I have fun 
buying them and trying them out. You 
can do without all those elaborate power 
tools if you enjoy working with wood 
and have patience. Bob Gregg just has a 
few old rusty hand tools that I wouldn’t 


have on the place, but he has made some 
wonderful cabinets.” 

The rage for home workshops, I now 
know, is by no means confined to Con¬ 
necticut. More than 11,000,000 home- 
owners across America have workshops 
of some sort, and millions of others who 
rent their homes do, too. Building sup¬ 
pliers estimate that these amateur home 
craftsmen, doing their own work on and 
in their homes, spent $2,750,000,000 last 
year on lumber and building supplies 
alone. 

A big New York hardware firm re¬ 
ports that it is now selling 45 times as 
many portable electric drills as it did 
before World War II. A company pro¬ 
ducing these drills introduced a new $17 
drill five years ago. Already it has sold 
more than 1,000,000 of them. One offi¬ 
cial said: “If we could ever organize the 
skills these home workshops are develop¬ 
ing, we could rebuild America.” 

Home workshop enthusiasts range 
from drugstore clerks to movie stars. 
Such renowned scientists as Vannevar 
Bush of Carnegie Institution and Vladi¬ 
mir Zworykin, inventor of the electron 
microscope, relax by tinkering with their 
buzz saws. So do industrial tycoons like 
Philip Wrigley of the Chicago chewing- 
gum family. Hollywood comedians Ed¬ 
gar Bergen, Red Skelton, Smiley Bur¬ 
nette, Danny Thomas, and Jim Jordan 
(Fibber McGee) turn deadly serious 
when they enter their workshops. 

Jordan, for example, is an 8-motor 
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©asic “fools 
for four Workshop 

The minimum hand tools any home workshop enthusiast needs are 
these: A good hammer, a good hand saw, 3 screwdrivers, a pair of 
slip-joint pliers, a nail set (to drive nailheads out of sight), a %-inch 
chisel, and a square. They should cost about $10. 

As you become more skilled and ambitious, you’ll start yearning to 
add power tools to your shop. Here you encounter a bewildering 
array. However, 6 stand out as most useful to the typical home 
craftsman. They should be acquired gradually, as you progress from 
tenderfoot to old hand, and roughly in this order: 

1. Portable electric drill. This is the gunlike gadget with a motor- 
driven spinning chuck—an excellent “starting” power tool for begin¬ 
ners. It bores, cuts, sands, polishes, all fairly well. Price: $15 to $25. 

2. Circular tilt-arbor saw. Good for all straight cutting, it is the most 
used tool in any serious craftsman’s shop. Blade can be tilted and 
locked for angle sawing. Price with motor: $60 to $250. 

3. Jointer. After you saw a board you want to dress up the edges 
and surfaces by pushing it over 3 spinning knives of the jointer. This 
does fast the job of the hand plane. Price: $60 to $150. 

4. Drill press. Massive and stable, this swiftly bores precise holes 
through, or into, wood, steel, or plastic. Price: $50 to $150. 

5. Scroll saw. With its fine jiggling saw blade you can cut curliques 
in wood or thin metal to your heart’s content. Is safe for children. 
Price: $30 to $100. 

6. Portable sander. This takes the blood, sweat, and tears out of fine 
woodworking. A flat oscillating sander, which can give a polished 
finish, now costs as low as $40. 

If you are looking for one single apparatus that combines most of 
these tools you can get one for about $200. 



man, which makes him a very big man 
in the field. He has four kinds of electric 
saws, plus jointer, shaper, lathe, and 
drill press. 

One of the products of his long labor¬ 
ing is a 3-legged stand with a built-in 
bowl for holding nuts. The Jordans never 
got around to using it for nuts, but 
Marion (Molly) now keeps her knitting 
in it. 

The most obvious explanation for the 
recent great rise in home workshops is 
economic. Millions of Americans are 
finding it hard to get carpenters to make 
repairs at any price. To save money, 
many others are deliberately buying new 
homes with “expansion” rooms they can 
finish off themselves. 

But it is hard to find economic logic in 
much of the tool collecting and outpour¬ 
ing of whatnots that is taking place. One 
man in our community, a lawyer, has 
spent at least $2,300 on his workshop. 
He makes such things as decorative 
knobs for his gateposts. The sum eco- 
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nomic value of all his production, I am 
sure, would not total $100. 

In many cases the most passionate col¬ 
lectors of tools rarely use them. On the 
west side of Central Park in New York, 
a manufacturer has one room of his de 
luxe apartment set aside as a “work¬ 
shop.” In this room he keeps $8,000 
worth of tools. He has perfectly matched 
sets of hammers, chisels, screw drivers, 
etc. The bench is made of beautiful hard¬ 
wood. His only power tools are quiet 
ones you can use in an apartment, the 
drill press and scroll saw. He putters 
around fondling and polishing his tools. 
On rare occasions he will make a set of 
monogrammed book ends out of some 
exotic woods. But mostly he just admires 
his gleaming possessions. 

My own deep reluctance to get in¬ 
volved in a home workshop stemmed 
mainly from nervousness. I never could 
saw a board straight. A few years ago a 
neighbor, a salesman, lured me into try¬ 
ing to make a bookcase as a Christmas 
present for my young son. He promised 


to supervise, and did. He hovered over 
me like a mother hen. Repeatedly he ad¬ 
monished me: “If a thing is worth doing, 
it is worth doing right!” 

It was a humiliating experience that 
left me with what psychiatrists call “trau¬ 
matic scars,” as far as carpentry is con¬ 
cerned. (I didn’t realize what I know 
now: that with power tools you don’t 
have to be a skilled craftsman to build 
impressive things.) 

Another reason home carpentry had 
little appeal to me is that I like to see 
results in a hurry and do not have the 
patience that most true home craftsmen 
have. Thus to me much of home wood¬ 
craft seemed tedious. Sawing a 2-foot 
wooden panel, or twisting screws into 
tough wood, or sanding a bookcase, was 
always both backbreaking and boring to 
me—though some enjoy it. (I didn’t 
realize what I know now: that there 
are inexpensive tools such as the port¬ 
able drill that make these tasks of saw¬ 
ing, driving screws, and sanding sheer 
fun.) 

My wife, Virginia, kept coaxing me to 
“get more interested” in building things 
around the house. She even suggested 
that a workshop would give me a chance 
to develop more companionship with my 
two sons, and get them interested in 
“building things.” I refused to budge. I 
wasn’t going to make a fool of myself. 

A few weeks ago, however, my resist¬ 
ance broke. Here’s how it happened: To 
cope with toys and clothes we had to 
have some shelves and storage drawers 
built in the room where our two young¬ 
est children had been put together to 
sleep. 

I called a carpenter. And I called 
again. In fact, I called four times in 
three weeks before he finally strolled in 
to give us an estimate. The estimate was 
“about” $250. I groaned and said, “I 
would let him know.” The lumber itself, 
I found, would cost only $21. 

My wife said, “I’ll bet Dick Rand 
would know how to ...” I didn’t let her 
finish. I announced my decision to build 
the things myself. Once the appalling 
commitment was made I resolved to look 
into this home-workshop business. 

I had scoffed so much at my friends’ 
workshops that it would have filled me 
with shame to ask them for help. Be¬ 
sides, they talked so fast about shapers, 
miters, and chamfers that they soon lost 
me. 

So I began looking around for free 
pointers on how to become an expert on 
tools. To my surprise I found there were 
many places to turn. I had seen a mail¬ 
order catalogue lying in Dick Rand’s 
workshop, so I sent for a copy. Its sec¬ 
tion devoted to hand and power tools 
proved to be an excellent textbook and 
reference manual on the bewildering 
world into which I was plunging. 

My wife mentioned that the local high 
school—like hundreds of others in the 
U.S.—has an “adult education course” 
on woodworking. I began going there 
Thursday nights and warily tried out some 
of the simpler saws, drills, and lathes. 
There were twelve men and one lady in 
my class. The lady arrived lugging an 
8-foot board. In two hours she con- 









verted it into a graceful scroll-cut val¬ 
ance for her picture window. 

Then on Saturday nights at 6:30 I be¬ 
gan going to a neighbor’s house to 
watch television. I was introduced to the 
wizard Norman Brokenshire, in an old 
hat and sweater, deftly slapping together 
lamps and chairs on his Better Home 
Show, and ad-libbing easy-to-follow in¬ 
structions. 

Our local hardware, I found, had a 
fascinating assortment of hand tools and 
a few power tools. Many of the larger 
hardwares (true devotees never say 
“hardware stores”) throughout America 
—such as the Palace in San Francisco 
and Carlisles’ in Springfield, Mass.— 
have, I learned, a complete line of power 
tools and are glad to explain them to 
you. But the nearest and perhaps the 
greatest of all home workshop tool cen¬ 
ters, I was told, was Patterson’s Hard¬ 
ware on Park Row in New York. There 
a full-time demonstrator named Tony 
Trombino conducts a sort of free school 
for tenderfoot craftsmen. 

I hurried to present myself to Profes¬ 
sor Trombino as a humble student. 

The store where he demonstrates has 
grown to tremendous size largely through 
the simple expedient of offering a 
helping hand to tenderfoot craftsmen- 
customers like myself. As manager Joe 
George explains: “Men hate to show 
their ignorance about things mechani¬ 
cal.” 

At this store, every big tool on display 
has near it a “talking card” that tells the 
tenderfoot just what the tool is and what 
it is used for. Every noon hour hundreds 
of aspiring home craftsmen broaden 
their horizons by poring over these “si¬ 
lent selling” labels. 

In addition, there is lean, garrulous 
Tony Trombino, at his booth in the rear, 
demonstrating the wonders you can per¬ 


form on and with each tool. Tony used 
to wear a smock but discontinued it be¬ 
cause it seemed to inhibit pupils from 
asking questions. Now he works in shirt 
sleeves. He puts his students at ease with 
such soothing remarks as: “There are no 
stupid questions.” . . . “Everybody 
botches the first few jobs.” . . . “All of 
you can do this, no matter how clumsy 
you think you are.” 

I stood near his booth as he prepared 
to start one of his demonstrations. 
“Watch this,” he said. He turned on his 
power saw, selected a particularly tough 
piece of wood, and pushed it into the 
saw. An electrifying whine filled the air. 
“That is the siren call of all power-tool 
fans,” he said. “Watch them come.” 

As he continued aimlessly sawing, men 
began crowding around his booth. 
They even came hurrying in off the 
street. 

Tony brought the class to order by 
picking up a device attached to a cord 
that looked like my son’s death-ray 
space-gun. “Gentlemen,” he said, “this 
is a quarter-inch power drill. With at¬ 
tachments it can do just about anything. 
It can even shine shoes or whip cream. 
Give it to a man and he goes crazy.” I 
believe him. 

First Tony went zip, zip, zip, and 
bored some holes. “Those,” he said, 
“are bolt holes. Now we’ll make some 
screw holes. This amazing device I’m 
attaching is a Screw Mate. It makes a 
hole exactly the same shape as a screw, 
including a countersink for the head. 
Only everything is slightly smaller!” Zip, 
zip, zip, zip, zip, zip—he made six screw 
holes. Then he slipped on an automatic 
screw-driver attachment, and with six 
more quick zips spun screws snugly into 
the six holes. 

Next he added a circular-saw attach¬ 
ment and ripped through a few boards. 
He replaced the saw with spinning sand- 
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paper and smoothed off a piece of plank. 
By this time I was drooling. I rushed 
around to a clerk and ordered a $20 drill. 

Some of the pupils can’t wait to get 
home. A broker who lives ten miles 
away has rented a loft just around the 
comer from the hardware and has set up 
his workshop there. Tony said, “He’s 
already bought about two thirds of the 
stuff we carry.” 

At first the many dozens of wood¬ 
working power tools available on the 
market left me bewildered. But gradu¬ 
ally I found that some (such as the 
jointer) are a lot more useful to typical 
amateurs than others (such as the lathe 
and band saw). 

And I found that practically all of 
them serve one of three purposes: 

1. They cut wood into forms you want 
(here you have the various saws, shapers, 
and lathes); 

2. Or they prepare boards so that you 
can fasten them snugly and neatly to¬ 
gether (the drills and jointers); 

3. Or they give the wood a nice, 
smooth finish (the sanders and planers). 

Here’s a word of warning I got from 
an expert: “Don’t monkey with house 
construction until you are an old hand.” 
In other words, don’t go cutting holes 
in the walls. He also cautions beginners 
against trying to fit new doors or win¬ 
dows (which requires precision work) 
and against trying to plaster walls or cut 
your own windowpanes. 

“Stick to straight cutting at the start,” 
said one old hand, “and stay away from 
trying to do cute shapes and tricky an¬ 
gles.” Try making kitchen cabinets if 
you have any need for them, because 
they involve only straight cut work. So 
do most shelves and bookcases. One of 
the very best starting projects is to fit the 
inside of a closet with compartments for 
hats, shoes, etc. The nice thing about 
this is that if you botch the job, it is at 
least out of sight. 

The most dangerous mistake many 
power-tool addicts make is to become 
overconfident and forget the peril of 
razor-sharp blades spinning at 3,450 
r.p.m. A television cowboy recently lost 
the ends of two fingers on his jointer. 


Some years ago the president of a great 
automotive company in Detroit suffered 
a similar mishap. Recently an official 
of a big Western bank lost a finger when 
his hand skidded into his jointer knives 
while he was tilting a board for beveling. 
A man on Long Island has undergone 
his fourth operation after his hand was 
mangled in his shaper (a spinning blade 
for cutting fancy molds). 

The most lethal of all workshop tools 
had traditionally been the circular saw, 
with its kickbacks that send chunks of 
wood bulleting. This hazard recently 
was greatly reduced when new “Safety 
Cut” circular blades with only 8 teeth 
instead of 100 appeared on the U.S. 
market. 

The main thing with all the tools is to 
keep your wits about you. Dick Rand 
says: “When I walk up to the saw I stop 
and ask myself, ‘All right now, Rand, 
just what is it you plan to do?’ ” 

While home workshops are predomi¬ 
nantly masculine in their appeal, I know 
of five homes in my area where the wives 
are far more enthusiastic and skilled 
than their husbands.{And in most homes 
the wives seem to do the painting and 
staining.) 

Dick Rand’s wife, Ginny, has come to 
view with favor her husband’s devotion 
to his workshop “projects,” though she 
used to view them dimly. She finds that 
he gets a guilty conscience every time he 
wants to buy a big new tool and offers 
to buy her something she badly wants 
at the same time. When he bought his 
circular saw it meant a new freezer for 
her. And recently, when he invested in a 
drill press, he bought her a clothes drier. 

Any workshop fan will vigorously 
point out many benefits he derives from 
his passionate devotion to his buzz saws, 
and even call it “soul filling” (as one did 
to me). It relaxes the tensions a person 
builds up at his regular job, especially if 
it is an office. ... It gives him a chance 
to be creative (even if it is a knickknack 
shelf that ends up in the attic). ... It 
gives him a chance to work with his sons 
on something they enjoy doing. (My son 
Vance already has asked me to help him 
build a table for his room.) 

Many devotees even insist woodwork¬ 


ing is good for their health. And several 
doctors I’ve talked to agree it could have 
a beneficial effect in relieving hyperten¬ 
sion or certain other nervous disorders. 

In my community one of the happiest 
results of the great upsurge in home 
workshops is that it has brought a lot 
of people together in neighborly proj¬ 
ects. 

The Sawdust Makers, for example, 
saved the Children’s Aid $500 when 
eight of them, and their children, got 
together one week end and built 22 big 
tables for the CA sale. Their eight wives 
painted the tables. 

Now several of the Sawdust Makers, 
including Hurley Bogardus, are helping 
their neighbor Bill Foster remodel half 
of his two-car garage into a playroom- 
guestroom. They are putting in tiled 
floors and a big picture window that will 
look out onto a terrace. Bo explains: 
“When someone is all excited and en¬ 
thusiastic about a project he wants to do, 
you like to pitch in and help him. All of 
us do.” 

Bo enjoys pitching in so much that it 
has become a neighborhood joke. As he 
good-naturedly put it: “I’m on every¬ 
body’s sucker list.” 

The Big Project the Sawdust Makers 
are now working on and dreaming about 
involves an empty chicken coop in Hur¬ 
ley Bogardus’ back yard. It is 30 feet 
long. They are going to paint it red and 
raise the roof to give it an old saltbox 
appearance. Then, inside, they are going 
to install all their tools and open the 
place up as a Community Workshop. 
As Dick Rand explained: “When any¬ 
body in town wants to rip up some 
boards or drill some holes, and doesn’t 
have the tools himself, he can go there 
and do it.” 

I may go there to drill some holes my¬ 
self, and do my rabbeting, and perhaps 
a spot of dovetailing. But I don’t think 
I’ll need to use their power saw. I hope 
not. If my. wife will let me I aim to buy a 
big tilt arbor of my own in about three 
months. 

Boy, will I have fun then! 

THE END** 
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restaurant, both men saw Owen at the 
same time. They stopped. 

Gus Teal, always sure of himself, al¬ 
ways surly, said, “You looking for some¬ 
thing, Clayton?” 

“Nothing I haven’t looked for al¬ 
ready.” 

There was dark color in Gus Teal’s 
cheeks. “Get off our back, will yuh? We 
told you everything we knew up in 
Nevada.” 

“Your conscience bother you?” Owen 
said. 

He saw Gus Teal’s hand open and 
close near the butt of his gun, and he 
watched Verne Watson, tall and thin. 
Sinewy. 

“Next time you drag us into any¬ 
thing,” Verne said, “be ready to back up 
your talk.” 

“I will,” Owen said. 

The two men turned and walked up 
the sidewalk, toward the livery stable. 
Owen stepped onto the sidewalk, and 
Bert Redfern left his coffee unfinished 
and came outside. He stood there, glanc¬ 
ing at Owen, then glancing away, and 
the smile kept trying to build on his lips. 
But it wouldn’t stay. 

Owen said, “Hello, brother-in-law.” 

Bert seemed young and defenseless 
suddenly, like a boy in trouble. “I want 
to talk to you, Owen.” He was starting 
to perspire and he had lost that com¬ 
posure he always had. “I know you don’t 
like me—” 

“Don’t start feeling sorry for your¬ 
self,” Owen said. “I don’t like it.” 

The muscles on Bert’s jaws tightened, 
and a smile found one side of his mouth 
and tilted his lips so that it was more of 
a sneer than a smile. He turned and 
walked away, and Owen strode out and 
matched his step. The two men walked 
along that way, a man and his new 
brother-in-law, and people saw them and 
smiled, the way people do when the 
memory of a girl’s wedding is fresh in the 
mind. 

Owen didn’t miss the glances turned 
their way, and he kept thinking that this 
man was close to him now. He kept tell¬ 
ing himself that, but he couldn’t feel it. 
He knew Bert was thinking, trying to find 
easy words. 

“You saw Gus and Verne?” Bert said 
finally. 

“You know I did,” Owen said. 

“I didn’t know they’d follow me here,” 
Bert said, and now his words were rush¬ 
ing. “They showed up about a week ago. 
They saw it at the county seat in the pa¬ 
per—about the wedding, I mean.” 

“The past is a hard thing to shake, 
Bert.” He didn’t like listening to this. He 
had heard so many men stand with hands 
gripping the bars of their cell doors, talk¬ 
ing like this. It made a man tired and 
very old. Long before his time. Charley 
Spears would know how it made a man 
feel. 

Bert stopped in the middle of a word. 
He didn’t look so young now. His face 


was set and determined, like a man’s face. 
“Do you want to hear what I have to 
say, Owen?” 

Owen shrugged. “Go ahead,” he said. 
“What you don’t say, I can fill in.” 

Bert Redfern’s lips were tight, and he 
was staring straight ahead. Owen glanced 
sideways at him, and he could see the 
pulse in the hollow of his neck. Bert said, 
“Gus Teal is my uncle.” 

“That makes it just fine, don’t it?” 
Owen said. 

Bert turned quickly and his hand, 
moving with alarming swiftness, gripped 
Owen’s shirt front. The strength in the 
younger man’s fingers tightened the fab¬ 
ric and bound Owen’s arms, and Bert’s 
voice, bitter and hot, was like the twist¬ 
ing of his fingers. “Regardless of what 1 
said to you,” he said, “you’d call me a 
liar!” 

The edge of Owen’s hand chopped 
across Bert’s forearm and his elbow 
jabbed against the younger man’s chest. 
Anyone across the street wouldn’t have 
seen it. “You hurt Lollie,” Owen said 
softly, “and I’ll kill you.” 

“It could work both ways, Owen,” 
Bert said. He moved away, his heels 
punching against the wooden walk, and 
then at the end of the walk his footsteps 
were not so audible. Owen stood there 
and watched him turn in at the gate, 
stride through the yard and up onto the 
porch. He saw the front door open and 
Lollie’s arms reach out. He saw her take 
Bert into her arms. 

He cut back across the street toward 
the saloon, but instead of going inside, 
he sat down on the bench under the 
wooden awning and stretched his long 
legs out and watched the cool evening 
come into the town. In a little while 
Charley Spears came out of the saloon. 
He looked at Owen a long time and then 
he said, “Something on your mind?” 

“Nothing,” Owen said. 

Charley pulled his hat down to shade 
his eyes and he walked across to the 
hotel to get his supper. 

Jones, the hardware man across the 
street, came out of his store, glanced up 
and down, then took a big padlock from 
his pocket, closed the door, and locked 
it from the outside. Goldsmith’s Mer¬ 
cantile was still open, but one of the 
clerks came out and cranked up the awn¬ 
ing. They were also getting ready to lock 
up. For a couple of hours now the town 
would be completely dead. A flag of 
wood smoke from someone’s stove 
floated down the street unpleasantly in 
the hot, thick air. The sound of someone 
chopping late kindling was sharp and 
sudden, like small explosions. 

Owen Clayton closed his eyes and 
dozed. It had been a long ride but his 
tiredness was from more than that. 
Someone walked by and said, “Hi, 
Owen.” He heard it as from a distance 
and he said, “Hi.” He thought suddenly 
that that was all the greeting he could 
expect. He owed these people nothing, 
and they certainly owed him nothing. 

He spread his arms along the back of 
the bench, remembering the days on 
Anchor, the days he had resented so 
much. Cutting hay, winter feeding, broil¬ 
ing on the end of a pitchfork in summer. 
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Thirty dollars a month. He remembered 
Spooky Matthews and Big Red and 
Lefty. His head dropped down on his 
chest. He’d ride out to Anchor, maybe. 
Just to see those three. Then Owen gave 
in to his fatigue. 

When he awoke, it was with the jarring 
suddenness of a man who knows he is 
being watched, yet doesn’t know if he 
has slept for seconds or minutes. His 
heart was pounding in his throat, his 
mouth dry with light sleep. He didn’t 
move a muscle. Two men, walking on 
tiptoe, were coming toward him, about 
eight feet away now. His gaze shifted un¬ 
der his heavy eyelids, and he saw the 
third man. He smiled inwardly, a warm 
smile, such as he hadn’t felt for a long 
time. Spooky Matthews had a wooden 
match in his scrawny hand. He was bend¬ 
ing down, ready to insert the match in 
Owen’s boot sole. Big Red and Lefty 
were sneaking up. 

They had spotted him there, asleep, 
and they had planned their own brand 
of welcome. They hadn’t changed much 
—Spooky too wrinkled and dried out to 
show age; Big Red ageless, with his 
florid face and his gigantic bulk; Lefty a 
bit more dehydrated, perhaps. Owen 
closed his eyes, simulating a snore, be¬ 
cause, like children, they would like it 
that way. He felt the match being slipped 
between the sole and upper of his boot, 
and now a rope was being dropped gently 
around his arms. He exploded, stiffening 
his legs against the boardwalk, turning 
the bench over backward. His right arm 
scooped around Spooky’s neck, his left 
fist caught Big Red on the side of the 
head. He sent Spooky spinning and then 
he pounced on Lefty. 

There was a bellow of surprise from 
Big Red, a squeal of protest from 


Spooky, and then four grown men were 
tumbling over and over in the dust of the 
street, slugging and slapping and cursing 
and laughing, and Big Red was down, 
with Owen on top of him, and Spooky 
and Lefty were on Owen’s shoulders. 
Owen pushed Big Red’s face into the 
thick dust. “Say Uncle, you of hyena!” 
He got a choking cough for reply, and 
Lefty pounded him between the shoulder 
blades, knocking the breath from his 
lungs. 

“Owen, you no-good lady killer!” 
That was Spooky. 

And for a moment they were old 
friends, laughing and remembering, 
heading for the saloon to have a drink 
for old times. “Should of knowed we 
couldn’t sneak up on a man hunter like 
Owen,” Lefty said. Owen looked quickly 
at Spooky and at Big Red, and some of 
the fun was gone from it. 

But there were dozens of things to say. 
Years to talk about: “How you been?” 
“Sure good seein’ yuh.” “The old place 
is dead as ever.” “You ain’t changed 
much.” “Well, how are yuh, anyway?” 
“Dern my hide!” They drank and scram¬ 
bled to get their money on the bar. “Sure 
seems like old times.” “Sure does.” 

And after two drinks they were look¬ 
ing for things to say, and Owen was 
wondering what you should say to men 
who had stood still for twenty years, 
while the Anchor punchers were wonder¬ 
ing what you should say to a man who is 
famous in three states because of a gun— 
a man who has killed six men in the line 
of duty. “Sure seems like old times ...” 

And within a half-hour he wanted to 
get away from this. It was killing him, 
wearing him down. He was thinldng of 
Bert Redfern again, knowing he would 
have to run Bert down because he was 
Owen Clayton, a man hunter. He caught 
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Spooky looking at him queerly, and he 
realized he hadn’t been listening to the 
conversation. He laughed and slapped 
Spooky on the back. “Sure good seeing 
you, Spooky.” 

“How about making the town with 
us?” Big Red asked. He didn’t really ex¬ 
pect Owen to accept. 

“Wish I could,” Owen said, wiping 
his lips with the back of his hand. “But 
I promised Lollie I’d come over after 
supper—” 

He made his excuses and left, glad to 
be going, and he knew that they were 
just as glad to see him go. They hadn’t 
changed. But Owen Clayton had changed, 
and he had changed so much there was 
no changing back. He had become a ma¬ 
chine, a necessary part of society, a 
machine for hunting down men, or, more 
important, for spotting those men before 
they needed hunting down. He went up 
the street toward Bert and Lollie’s place, 
wishing he didn’t have to go, knowing he 
did, knowing that whatever he did now 
he was going to hurt Lollie. 

The door opened even before he could 
knock, and Lollie was standing there, 
the lamplight spilling through her blond 
hair. She raised on tiptoe and threw her 
arms around his neck, giving him a solid 
kiss. 

“Have a good time, darling?” 

“Lot of fun,” he said. “Saw the boys 
from Anchor.” 

“That Spooky Matthews,” she said, 
taking Owen’s arm. “If he isn’t a card!” 

“Where’s Bert?” 

“Oh, he had to run down to the store 
for a minute. Honestly, that Abe Gold¬ 
smith works a man to death. Bert’s do¬ 
ing well there though, Owen. You know 

what a crab Abe can be_Here, let me 

take your hat.” 

Something had clicked. Something 
very tiny that just fell into place, and 
then became big and lost in the whole. 
“How long ago did Bert leave?” 

“About a half-hour. . . . How about 
a cup of coffee? Owen, you’d be surprised 
how I can cook. Bert says you can hear 
my biscuits hit bottom, but I notice he 
eats a dozen at a time.” 

“Doggone it,” Owen said. “Forgot to 
get tobacco. You think Bert would sell 
me a can if I was to go down there?” 

“Bert’s got some around here some 
place. Oh, I forgot. You smoke a pipe 
now, don’t you? You look good with a 
pipe, Owen, with that little sprinkle of 
gray at your temples.” She wrinkled her 
nose and pursed her lips and made a 
little rabbit face. “I’m kinda proud of 
my big brother.” 

“I’ll run down there and be right 
back,” he said. “Maybe Bert will be 
ready to come home.” 

“Well, don’t you and Bert stop at the 
Gem,” she said, and she had to call it 
after him because he was already through 
the front gate. 

He didn’t break into a run until he 
was hidden from her by the trees and the 
darkness, and then he cut across a va¬ 
cant lot to Allen Street and ducked into 
the alley that led to the loading platform 
in back of Goldsmith’s Mercantile. He’d 
been a fool not to see it; it was such an 
old pattern. 
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Owen could almost reconstruct the 
conversation that had passed between 
Verne and Gus and Bert there at the res¬ 
taurant. “All right, kid,” Gus Teal 
would have said. “So you want to go 
straight. But me and Verne need some 
help, see? Just for old time’s sake. You 
don’t have to get mixed up in it. Just 
open the back door and let us in. We’ll 
do the rest. We’ll leave you tied up, 
maybe even rough you up a bit to make 
it look good. Just for old time’s sake, 
kid.” 

The loading platform was there ahead 
of Owen, dark, and thick with shadows. 
There was a dim light spilling through 
the half-open rear door. He was either 
early or too late. He vaulted up onto the 
platform, noiseless as a cat. 

Owen flattened himself against the 
wall of the building, and now his gun 
was in his hand, and he had no idea of 
how it had gotten there, and the web of 
his thumb was hooked over the hammer. 
He inched along the wall, cursing the 
door because the angle was wrong to let 
him see inside. There was a tightness in 
his chest, the pressure of excitement in¬ 
side him. He’d have to take a chance on 
Bert. He stepped swiftly and pushed the 
door open with his knee, and now the. 
gun was cocked. Bert Redfern was sitting 
at a desk with Abe Goldsmith, pointing 
out figures in a ledger. He looked up, 
and he looked into the bore of Owen 
Clayton’s famous gun. “Owen! Well, 
what the —!” 

For the first time in his life the gun in 
Owen’s hand was out of place. Here was 
an inoffensive clerk, going over accounts 
with his employer, and Owen Clayton, 
the man hunter, was standing there, cov¬ 
ering them with a gun. Abe Goldsmith, 
a round, dark-bearded man, gave a small 
squeal of terror. 

Bert Redfern was on his feet. “Has the 
heat got you, Owen?” 

The famous six shooter made a hollow 
sound, dropping into the holster. Owen 
felt the sweat gluing his shirt to his body. 
“I saw the door open,” he stammered. “I 
thought something might be wrong.” 

“You could have found out I was 
working, just by asking Lollie,” Bert said. 
The accusation, the complete knowledge 
of Owen’s suspicions, was there in his 
voice. 

Abe Goldsmith laughed, a high- 
pitched, nervous sound. “It’s a compli¬ 
ment, the most famous gunman in the 
country coming to protect my store!” 

“I’ll see you up at the house, Bert,” 
Owen said. He wanted to say more, but 
there was little to say. He had made a 
fool of himself. He tugged his hat down 
tight and turned to leave. He heard the 
footstep on the loading platform, and 
then the door inched aside and Gus Teal 
was there, a gun in his hand. Owen 
glanced quickly at Bert Redfern, and he 
saw the color leave the kid’s face. 

“Well, Clayton,” Gus Teal said, grin¬ 
ning, “nice seeing you.” 

Bert Redfern’s voice was a whisper: 
“Gus, you promised me you’d leave—” 

“Just want a few supplies. Some am¬ 
munition,” Gus Teal said. “ You wouldn’t 
want your old uncle to leave with short 
rations, would you?” 



“You promised me, Gus—” 

“Sure,” Gus Teal said. “But when I 
dropped by the house and your wife said 
you was down here, me and Verne fig- 
gered you’d want to see us set up right.” 

Abe Goldsmith was making little 
whimpering sounds. He had his hands 
up, his back against the wall. Owen 
stood there, his hands shoulder-high, his 
heart pounding steadily. If he could find 
a break. Just one break. But Verne Wat¬ 
son was right outside the door, un¬ 
doubtedly, and the gun in Gus Teal’s 
hand was leveled at Owen’s chest. 

Bert Redfern was standing up, and his 
hands were on the edge of the desk. His 
voice sounded hollow, cold: “I told you 
what I’d do if you ever went near my 
wife.” Owen had heard death in a man’s 
voice before. He was hearing it now. 

A grin lifted one side of Gus Teal’s 
bearded lips. “Now, Bertie, I don’t like 
the way you been talkin’ to me lately.” 
He was talking to Bert, but his eyes were 
on Owen, and they were killer’s eyes. 
“You near got me in trouble on that 
Nevada job, running out on me the way 
you did, Bertie. I was offerin’ you the 
opportunity of a lifetime, Bertie, and 
you run out on me.” 

The gun tilted toward Owen’s chest. 
“Me and Verne had to work short- 
handed, and it didn’t go so good. Clay¬ 
ton, here, got to snoopin’ around, just 
because you run out on me. But Clayton 
ain’t gonna snoop no more, Bertie. 
Clayton’s got too long a nose, and I ain’t 
pleased with the way you been actin’ up. 


gettin’ married without askin’ me. She’s 
a pretty little thing, Bertie, but—” 

“Gus, I told you what I’d do!” There 
was a flash of movement as Bert’s hand 
swept downward into the open drawer 
of the desk. Owen saw it. Gus Teal 
didn’t. Not until it was too late. The gun 
in Bert’s hand crashed, and Gus Teal 
staggered backward. He didn’t lose his 
footing, but he was off balance, going 
down, and his gun was wavering. And 
in that unmeasurable interval, Owen 
Clayton drew and fired. 

Abe Goldsmith screamed like a woman 
in pain. There was a stab of flame from 
the loading platform, and the lighted 
lamp in the store shattered and the room 
was black. Boots pounded on the wooden 
platform, and some place a man cursed 
loudly and startled voices called back 
and forth. 

Owen hit the open door in a single 
stride, and there in the semidarkness a 
man was vaulting into a saddle. The 
horseman twisted and fired from under 
his left arm, and Owen Clayton, calm 
and sure now, fired once. The horse ran, 
and the man was draped across the sad¬ 
dle. When the horse turned at the end of 
the alley, the body fell free, and it landed 
loose and disjointed. Men ran from Allen 
Street and stopped dead still when they 
saw the crumpled form. 

Inside the store Abe Goldsmith was 
calling for help. Owen went inside, and 
Bert Redfern was lighting a lamp. 

Gus Teal was lying where he had 
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fallen, and a stream of blood was soak¬ 
ing into the planking. Bert’s face was 
drawn and suddenly old, and his hands 
were trembling. But he met Owen’s eyes 
levelly, and Owen remembered Bert’s 
words: “I told you what I’d do if you ever 
went near my wife.” Until then Bert had 
been willing to keep still about what he 
knew of Verne Watson and Gus Teal, 
trusting to chance that it would work out 
all right. Blood was thick and a man had 
obligations. But blood wasn’t thick 
enough to matter if Lollie was to be in¬ 
volved. Owen kept thinking of that. 

“Your first shot got him, Bert,” Owen 
said. 

Abe Goldsmith was scurrying around 
like a panicked rabbit. “Did they get 
anything? Is anything missing?” He 
stopped suddenly and pointed an accus¬ 
ing finger at Bert Redfern. “You knew 
him! He said he was your uncle!” 

Owen gripped Abe’s shirt front and 
shook him, once. “Bert killed him, didn’t 
he? What more do you want? A man can 
know a lot of people.” 

“But he said he was his uncle!” 

“It’s an old expression, Abe,” Owen 
Clayton said. “It don’t mean anything. 
You understand?” 

Abe looked at Owen, and Owen saw 
that expression of awe he had seen so 
many times in the eyes of old acquaint¬ 
ances. “Sure, Owen,” Abe said. “Just an 
old expression.” 

Charley Spears came in, and he stood 
there, old and thin, looking down at the 
body of Gus Teal. “Anybody you know, 
Owen?” Charley asked. 

“Maybe,” Owen said. “Might be 
wanted in Nevada.” 

“That payroll job?” 

“Maybe. I always thought so.” He 
looked at Bert. Bert’s shoulders were 
slumped, and he looked beaten and fin¬ 
ished. 

“There were three on that job, wasn’t 
there, Owen?” Charley asked. He had 
knelt down beside Gus Teal. 

“I don’t know,” Owen said. “There 
was only one witness. He said there were 
three. He could have been wrong.” 

He saw Bert looking at him now, and 
Bert’s eyes were saying, “You heard him 
say I wasn’t in on it. You heard him say I 
ran out on him. What more do you want, 
Owen Clayton?” 

Owen said, “I’ll look through their 
war sacks, if it’s all right with you, 
Charley. I might find something.” 

“Sure, Owen.” 

Later, after the crowd had dispersed 
somewhat, Owen stood in the shadows* 
at the edge of the Mercantile, drawing 
on his unlighted pipe. 

Bert said, “What do you want from 
me, Owen?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“All right,” Bert said tiredly. “I knew 
a lot and I didn’t talk. I wasn’t on that 
Nevada job. I never was on any job. Gus 
raised me. My folks died when I was 
four years old.” There was a long silence. 
“I did fifteen days for vagrancy in Ne¬ 
braska once. You can check the records 
or you can go to blazes. I don’t care.” 

This was what Owen Clayton had 
wanted to know, and now it all seemed 
so unimportant. “You better get home, 
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Bert,” he said. “Lollie will be worried 
about you.” 

He saw Bert walk into the darkness 
and he knew he still hadn’t told the kid 
anything. He hadn’t said he believed 
him, and he hadn’t said he didn’t believe 
him, because Owen didn’t know, him¬ 
self, what he believed. Maybe it was all 
the truth, just as Bert told it. It probably 
was. But the kid had the background, 
and now he was married. And broke. 
And one day the pressure might come... 

That miserable feeling of loneliness, 
of not belonging, went through Owen 
again. He heard Charley Spears calling 
to hipi. “Yeah, Charley?” 

“Let’s go have a beer, Owen. Up to 
my office. I want to talk to you.” 

“Here it comes,” Owen thought. 
“Charley is like me. He spots things, and 
he can’t rest until he runs them down.” 

They walked along together, two law¬ 
men, and people moved aside on the walk 
and then turned and glanced back. 

“Find out anything?” Charley asked. 

“They’ll be wanted in Nevada, all 
right,” Owen said. 

“Anything else?” Charley was probing 
now. 

Owen broke his stride. He laid his 
hand on Charley’s shoulder and turned 
the old man toward him. “No, Charley.” 

“All right, Owen.” 

They sat in the stuffy office and drank 
in silence, and although they had made 
their decision, the thing was still there 
between them. Bert Redfern had been 
involved in this. He had been the cause 
of Gus Teal and Verne Watson coming 
to this town. He might be all right, and 
he might not. You didn’t know a man 
until you saw him up against hard times. 

The marshal set his glass on the desk. 
“I’m gonna retire, Owen. You want my 
job?” 

For just a second, then, Owen Clayton 
was the lawman. Here was an opportu¬ 
nity, ready-made. He needed a job, and 
here was one to his liking. He could al¬ 
ways be within sight of Bert Redfern, 
watching every move, waiting for the 
kid to make Ms first step over the line. 
And that, he realized, would be his an¬ 
swer to Bert. He expelled his breath and 
thought of Lollie, and he shook Ms head. 
“No, Charley,” he said, “I don’t want 
the job.” 

There was a hint of a smile in Char¬ 
ley’s eyes. He had understood. “No,” he 
said, “I reckon you wouldn’t. Nothing 
ever happens around here. Nothing ever 
will.” 

Owen said good night to Charley, and 
he felt free and light inside. Charley was 
old enough and wise enough not to press 
a man. Charley would let Bert’s past be 
his past; Ms future would be Lollie’s. It 
took a good man to handle a law job, 
Owen decided. A seasoned man. He’d 
leave town in a day or so and he’d go a 
long way. And then he’d find a job. 
PuncMng cows, cutting hay, driving 
mules. AnytMng, just so he’d meet peo¬ 
ple on their own footing again. And 
after a little seasoning he’d be as good a 
lawman as Charley Spears, maybe. 

He went over to the Gem. Spooky and 
Big Red and Lefty were there, standing 
at the bar. They looked up and saw Owen, 


and they stared, not knowing what to 
say. Owen knew all the signs. He walked 
up to them and thrust himself between 
Spooky and Lefty. He put his arms 
around their shoulders. “I thought we 
were going to make the town,” he said. 

Big Red grinned weakly, trying to be 
friendly to a stranger. “I guess you got 
something to celebrate, all right,” he 
said. 

“That’s right,” Owen said, and there 
was some intangible newness in Ms voice 
that the men caught. A long time later 
they would say that Owen sounded just 
like himself that night. Owen Clayton 
smiled. “Just like old times, boys,” he 
said. 

THE ENDfli 


He Turned His 
Back on a 

Million Hollars 


(i Continued from page 21) 

mustache, and eyeglasses. He badly 
needed a haircut and there were stains 
on his necktie. His shoes were black, 
high-button, and unshined, and his 
clothes were rumpled and unpressed. 

He is a direct man, and I was able 
to get to the point almost immediately. 
Why had he turned down a “take” that 
was now running close to a million 
dollars a year? 

“What would I do with all that 
money?” he asked absently, as though 
the question weren’t worth answering. 
“I’m too busy to be a millionaire. I have 
my work to do.” 

At mention of Ms work, Ms features 
lit up as they never did when we talked 
about money. “Do you realize we 
haven’t even made a beginning?” 

He drummed on his desk restlessly 
with Ms fingers; then he began to pick 
up test tubes and peer at them as though 
they already contained the secrets of the 
future. 

I sensed in him an electric quality of 
inner excitement that you find only in 
men and women of greatness who are 
truly dedicated to their chosen tasks. 

“Do you realize,” he asked me, “that 
almost nothing has been done as yet 
to control the viruses? Cancer is still the 
great plague of mankind, and polio the 
enemy of little children. When shall we 
be able to cure them?” 

He paused dramatically. Before I 
could speak, he answered his own 
question: 

“Perhaps tomorrow. Perhaps not for 
twenty-five years. But it will come. And 
it could happen right here in these test 
tubes .. .” 

He picked one up and sniffed it, then 
held it out to me. “You see?” he said. 
“It’s good and earthy.” TMs was the 
highest compliment he could pay, for he 
has already shown that effective treat¬ 
ment for many dread diseases lies right 
in the rich, warm soil of our own back 
yards. 
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Ordinarily, Dr. Waksman talks slowly, 
precisely, and with a strong accent (he 
was born in Russia). Nevertheless, he 
has such enthusiasm for his work that 
when he peers into a microscope he is 
able to communicate to those around 
him the excitement one might feel on 
solving the riddle of the universe. 

We had not talked very long when he 
took me to the laboratories. As I hurried 
after him through the rooms glistening 
with glass vessels of almost every size 
and shape, and as he talked of the un¬ 
ending search for healing antibiotics, 
another, unsaid reason for passing up 
the responsibilities of a millionaire be¬ 
gan to become apparent. 

I could tell as he talked that his only 
goal is the solution of a scientific prob¬ 
lem. He is one link in an endless chain 
of research that has been going on ever 
since man first began to wonder about 
the things around him. To solve a prob¬ 
lem, to scale a height never scaled 
before, is in itself a glittering reward. 
If fame or fortune come along as by¬ 
products, that’s interesting, but un¬ 
important. All that matters to him, after 
one problem is solved, is the solution 
of the next one. 

In its simplest terms, Dr. Waksman’s 
work might be described as having all 
the thrills of a great detective story—a 
plot in which the stakes are human lives. 

At the end of the tour, Dr. Waksman 
was interrupted by another visitor. I de¬ 
cided to return the next day to learn 
more about him. In fact, I stayed in New 
Brunswick many days, talking with him 
and with those who knew him best- 
students, researchers, university officials. 
It wasn’t long before I learned that he is 
the central figure in what must be one 
of the most ironic twists in the history 
of any university. 

It happened back in the winter of 
1941-42, when Rutgers, like many other 
educational institutions, was feeling the 
pinch. They had to cut the budget. One 
official had a suggestion: Fire Waksman! 
The 53-year-old scientist was, in his 
opinion, just “fooling around with 
microbes.” 

Waksman’s boss, Dean W. H. Martin 
of the College of Agriculture, felt that 
Waksman’s work was important. But 
it is difficult to explain the value of pure 
research to a hardheaded official bent 
on cutting a $4,620 salary out of a tight 
budget. Nevertheless, Martin stood his 
ground, and the university decided to 
let the scientist stay. 

It was a fortunate decision. In less 
than two years Waksman’s “fooling 
around with microbes” produced one 
of the biggest bonanzas in history. 
Among other things, the man whom 
Martin saved from the ax accomplished 
the following : 

He gave the world a drug which aided 
in the treatment of millions of sufferers, 
not only of tuberculosis, but of typhoid 
fever, tularemia, whooping cough, hemo¬ 
lytic influenza, undulant fever, colitis, 
and many other diseases. 

He became the university’s biggest 
benefactor of all time (now contributing 
about $800,000 a year to the college). 

He created a 50-million-dollar busi¬ 


ness for American industry, giving em¬ 
ployment to thousands of workers. 

He popularized the scientific word 
antibiotic. 

He put Rutgers, in the words of a 
high university official, “on the inter¬ 
national map.” 

The Rutgers man who suggested firing 
Waksman no longer remembers making 
any such recommendation. It is just as 
well, for the story of Rutgers and 
Waksman, I learned, has been a long and 
happy one. It covers almost all of his 
life in America. 

In 1910, Waksman left his home 
town, 90 miles from Kiev, in the 
Ukraine, because of “political oppression 
and lack of educational opportunities.” 
He was 22 years old at the time, and 
although he had done well in high 
school, there was no chance to go to a 
university there. So he came to America 
to live with a cousin who had a small 
farm at Metuchen, N.J., only six miles 
from New Brunswick, where Rutgers 
is located. 

Russians have a special reverence for 
the soil, and one of the first things 
Waksman did was pick up a handful of 
New Jersey earth at his cousin’s farm. 
He smelled it, and then let it run slowly 
through his fingers. “This soil has magic 
in it,” he said. How much magic, even he 
didn’t know at the time! 

After working on the farm a few 
months and learning English from his 
cousin’s children, he decided to study 
soil chemistry. He was given a scholar¬ 
ship at Rutgers. 

For the first two years, he lived on the 
farm. Then, by tending greenhouses 
(at 20 cents an hour), feeding chickens, 
and working as a night watchman, he 
was able to live at the university. By the 
time he was graduated, in 1915, he had 
already made an important beginning 
on the ultimate discovery of strepto¬ 
mycin: He had found in that “magic” 
soil a microbe called streptomyces 
griseus. He wrote his master’s degree 
on it, but he had no idea yet that it was 
a lifesaving drug. 

During the next two years, with a 
fellowship at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, he worked on his doctorate. 
Then he went back to Rutgers, where he 
joined the faculty of the College of 
Agriculture as a microbiologist at $1,500 
a year. 

By this time he had married a girl 
whom he had known in Russia. Her 
name was Deborah Metnick, but he pre¬ 
ferred to call her “Boboli,” which is 
Russian for “Little Grandmother.” Soon 
they had a child, and with the inflation 
following World War I, he found it in¬ 
creasingly hard to support his family on 
his salary. When a private concern 
offered him $4,000 a year to do in¬ 
dustrial research, he accepted reluc¬ 
tantly. The university could not afford 
to pay him even half that. But tempera¬ 
mentally he belonged to Rutgers, and he 
continued to spend one day a week there. 
Just as soon as Rutgers was able to offer 
him $3,000 a year he went back to the 
university. That was in 1920, and he has 
been there ever since. 

Most of his work during the ’20’s and 
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’30’s was the study of soil fertility. He 
spent thousands of hours at his test 
tubes, watching the constant war going 
on in the soil between armies of mi¬ 
crobes. The results of his research, 
pointing the way toward greater fertil¬ 
ity, benefited countless farmers who 
didn’t even know his name. He became 
an authority on humus, the organic part 
of soil. He developed a synthetic me¬ 
dium growing mushrooms. He won a 
$1,600 prize in 1929 for “outstanding 
work in nitrogen.” 

But all of these achievements were 
only paving the way for the war on 
human illness. 

When World War II began, and the 
need for saving lives became more acute 
than ever before, Dr. Waksman turned 
to his “good earth” with a different point 
of view. In this he was influenced by the 
work of a brilliant young Frenchman, 
Rene Dubos, who got the simple but 
revolutionary idea of feeding disease 
germs to soil microbes and then watch¬ 
ing to see which ones won out. 

Patiently, very patiently, Dr. Waks¬ 
man and his student assistants began 
isolating, from the soil, culture after 
culture—the term used by science for 
growths or “cultivations” of tiny organ¬ 
isms. That was in 1940. One of the first 
cultures to be isolated was actinomycin. 
It destroyed disease effectively enough, 
but it also destroyed the body. By this 
time, penicillin had been discovered, but 
there were plenty of diseases resistant 
to it. Other antibiotics were needed. 

Waksman’s job, in essence, was to 
find other disease-killers which like peni¬ 
cillin would not harm the human body. 
To a casual visitor, his laboratory looked 
like a bunch of students playing around 
with test tubes. To Dr. Waksman, it 
was the most exciting battleground in 
the world. 

By 1942, he had isolated his first im¬ 
portant antibiotic—streptothricin. But it 
still had certain toxic effects on the 


body. Six months later, he produced 
streptomycin. 

It was soon recognized as one of the 
most important healers in medical 
history. Primarily, it was the first drug 
ever to be used effectively against tuber¬ 
culosis, which is still the No. 1 killer of 
persons between the ages of 15 and 35, 
but other diseases also responded to it. 

Up to that time a private drug con¬ 
cern, Merck & Co., had been financing 
experiments at Rutgers, with the under¬ 
standing that if anything of a practical 
nature resulted, they would have the 
right to exploit it. It was soon apparent, 
however, that streptomycin would have 
too much world-wide importance to 
humanity for any one company to con¬ 
trol it. Voluntarily, Merck gave up its 
exclusive rights to the manufacture of 
the new wonder-drug, and threw the 
field open to all comers. As a result, 
whole new plants were built to take care 
of the production. (Later, Merck, which 
had invested about three quarters of a 
million dollars in Rutgers experimenta¬ 
tion, was reimbursed $500,000 out of 
streptomycin profits by the university.) 

It was at the point when the drug con¬ 
cern abandoned its exclusive rights to 
streptomycin that Dr. Waksman, if he 
had wished, could have retained the 
fabulously profitable patent royalties 
for himself alone. Ultimately, it would 
have brought him millions. 

But as soon as he had arranged all the 
contracts with the various companies 
which were building plants to manu¬ 
facture the drug—a practical job which 
took the professor many months—he 
turned over everything to the university, 
rights and all. 

University officials were a little 
aghast. They insisted the doctor take 
something for his work. 

“Since I have been paid by the uni¬ 
versity, I do not feel I have the right 
to any discoveries I have made while 
working here,” he replied simply. 

As a matter of fact, the university had 


long permitted its scientists to benefit 
by the patents they took out on dis¬ 
coveries they made there, and he could 
have received 100 per cent of the profits. 

The university, nevertheless, insisted 
that the doctor take something for his 
work, and assigned him 20 per cent of 
the drug’s royalties. He agreed. But, 
from then until now, Dr. Waksman’s 
life has been one of chopping down his 
share, trying to avoid an embarrassment 
of riches. 

Several years ago one of the students 
who worked with him on streptomycin, 
and did not like the financial arrange¬ 
ment, sued for a share of the profits. 
Waksman and the university did not go 
to court but, as a result of the suit, the 
doctor decided that all the students who 
had worked with him on the experi¬ 
ments would share in the proceeds. There 
were 14 students in all. This took an¬ 
other 7 Vi per cent of his share, and at 
about this time he gave the university 
another 2 Vi per cent. 

When the university, using its enor¬ 
mous royalties, set up an Institute of 
Microbiology in 1949 (the first school 
of its kind in the world) and made Dr. 
Waksman its first director, he turned 
over still another 5 per cent of his share 
to be used for study grants. This left 
him 5 per cent. 

The total royalties to date have 
amounted to about $3,000,000. Of this, 
the doctor’s share has averaged approx¬ 
imately $13,000 a year, after taxes, for 
the ten years’ work he put in on the 
drug. In addition, he has his professor’s 
salary. Much of the extra money he has 
received, of course, has gone back into 
his work: grants for study, visits to 
laboratories, trips to international con¬ 
gresses. This is the way he wants it. 

I talked with Dr. Waksman and 
visited the laboratories, I got a distant 
but heady glimpse of a brave new world 
made free of infectious diseases—a 
world which the doctor envisions 
through antibiotics. 

“We have just begun to go to work 
in a field that was practically unknown 
just ten years ago,” he said enthusiasti¬ 
cally. 

Certainly he has made a good start. 
Of the 60 antibiotics now generally used 
for the treatment of disease, 12 (or 20 
per cent) have been isolated by him and 
his assistants. After streptomycin, the 
most important of the 12 is probably 
neomycin, isolated in 1949. It is effective 
in the treatment of eye, skin, and in¬ 
testinal infections. 

The last day I was with him, he 
showed me his new home, which he has 
named after his wife—Villa Boboli. 

He drove all the way there on the left 
side of the highway. Fortunately there 
was little traffic, otherwise even his anti¬ 
biotics might not have helped us. 

Villa Boboli is across the Raritan 
River from New Brunswick and the 
main campus of Rutgers, and stands on 
a high acre of ground overlooking the 
river. Until a year ago the Waksmans 
had lived in a sprawling, six-room 
house. But after their son, Byron, had 
grown up, married, and moved to 
Boston, where he is a doctor at Massa- 
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chusetts General Hospital, they decided 
to build a smaller house for themselves. 

“Everybody should build a house 
once in his life,” said the doctor as we 
crossed the threshold. “It’s a form of 
expression!” 

The house was as up-to-date as strep¬ 
tomycin-all on one floor, with natural 
cedar walls and great sheets of glass 
through which the trees outside and 
the winter sunshine on the river became 
as much a part of the lives of those 
indoors as those outside. 

Mrs. Waksman was there to meet us 
—the “Boboli” whose romance with her 
husband went back to her childhood 
days, when he helped her with her arith¬ 
metic in Russia. She was small and 
dark and vivacious, and the first thing I 
noticed was that she had an infectious 
sense of humor. Apparently it had been 
developed largely out of necessity—the 
necessity of living with a man bent on 
pushing back the frontiers of biology 
with a fanatic singleness of purpose and 
with a disregard of the profits. 

While the professor left the room to 
find a bottle of wine, I asked her to tell 
me something about her life with the 
scientist. 

“Well,” she said quickly, “I can sum 
it up for you in one incident. It happened 
the day we were married. I had a new 
hat. It was a dream of a hat—blue velvet 
with a little yellow veil—and I was very 
proud of it. When we got on the train to 
go on our honeymoon I placed it on the 
seat with great care. Dr. Waksman came 
in, and sat right down on it.” She 
smiled. “That has been my life with the 
doctor!” 

There was a twinkle in her eye, but 
she meant every word of it. Perhaps 
Dr. Waksman had something of this in 
mind when he dedicated his last book 
to her. “To my constant associate and 
antagonist,” it said. 

Yet nothing could keep him from 
going home every day to have lunch 
with her. “She would be alone, you see,” 
he explained. 

W, all lunched together that day. The 
doctor ate twice as fast as the rest of us, 
and yet did most of the talking. During 
that lunch I learned the last and per¬ 
haps most important reason for his 
passing up a fortune. 

It had been one of his fondest hopes, 

I found, to have his pet subject, micro¬ 
biology—hitherto a stepchild among the 
sciences—come into its own. Until now, 
it has always been a handmaiden of the 
applied sciences, taking the scraps from 
the table of medicine, agriculture, and 
public health. Dr. Waksman’s gift, 
which enabled Rutgers to found the first 
Institute of Microbiology, raised his 
subject to the rank of a fundamental 
science in itself. Microbes, he proved, 
are as worthy of study as plants or man. 
And when Dr. Waksman gave the 
address at the Institute’s organization 
in 1949, he summed it all up with: 
“Microbiology has come of age!” 

If he has been good to the microbes, 
the microbes have been good to him. 
He has never been sick in his life. And 
his discoveries concerning them have 
enabled him to have little luxuries which 
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he might not otherwise have had. He 
likes to travel and he likes to buy books. 
He and his wife enjoy good food, and 
now they can afford to go to New York 
occasionally and search out exotic 
restaurants. They also go to concerts, 
but this is strictly to please “Boboli.” 
He summed up his feeling about music 
by saying that “it doesn’t disturb me.” 

He is far from the “hail fellow” type, 
and although he attends the university 
concerts, he rarely has other social con¬ 
tacts. Few persons, even men who have 
been working with him for twenty 
years, call him by his first name. Never¬ 
theless, although he has traveled a good 
part of the world, he never wants to live 
any place but at Rutgers. The terrain 
around New Brunswick is flat and 
studded with the scars of industry, but 
for him it’s still the “good earth.” 

“Other places may have better cli¬ 
mates or nicer scenery,” he said to me, 
“but this is where I have tried to build 
something. This is where I want to stay 
and work.” 

Although he has tried to change his 
way of life as little as possible since the 
discovery of streptomycin, fame has in¬ 
evitably intruded on him. His corre¬ 
spondence is crushing, and the demands 
upon him for addresses and other 
chores are such that he can spend less 
time in his laboratory than he used to. 
He must depend more and more on his 
assistants. People have a way of asking 
him to do things that he cannot resist. 
Not long ago the World Health Organ¬ 
ization asked him to set up an antibiotics 
program for backward countries. For 
several months he devoted himself ex¬ 
clusively to getting such a program 
under way. 

Countries, as well as institutions, have 
vied with one another lately in heaping 
honors on him. 

In France he was recently made a 
member of the Academy of Sciences. He 
was similarly honored in Germany, 
Belgium, India, Italy, and Sweden. In 
Spain he enjoyed as much popularity 
as a matador. He and his wife were 
almost buried in flowers everywhere 
they went there, and, in her words, 
“They made me feel like a madonna.” 

At the University of Madrid, the 
rector, almost blind, embraced the 
doctor, gave him a fiery red cloak, a 
medallion, a ring, and a diploma. The 
entire ceremony was recorded by a 
movie camera for the whole country to 
see. The Basques named a mountain 
after him. In Rome, the Pope received 
him in private audience, saying: “While 
so many people are devoting their lives 
and energy to destroying people, it is 
good to know there are still a few people 
devoting their lives and energy to saving 
people.” 

In this country, he considers his 
greatest honor came when he stood with 
President Truman and General Eisen¬ 
hower at the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of Princeton University and 
received, along with those two men, an 
honorary degree for what was de¬ 
scribed as “leading armies of microbes 
into battle.” 

But, flattering as these honors have 
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been for him and “Boboli,” his greatest 
satisfaction by far has come from seeing 
the persons, especially children, 'who 
have been cured by his discoveries. 

The fame of Dr. Waksman has even 
spread behind the Iron Curtain. In 
1946, he gave an address in Moscow, 
where he was made a member of the 
Academy of Sciences. He believes he 
was one of the last “western” scientists 
to lecture there. The Soviets gave him a 
15,000 ruble prize. Since it was im¬ 
practical to take the money out of the 


country, he bought a landscape paint¬ 
ing, which is now hanging in his and 
“Boboli’s” bedroom. The price of the 
picture was 18,000 rubles, but the Reds 
knocked off 3,000 when he agreed to 
take it without the frame. 

Most of these rewards and honors 
were recounted to me by his wife—not 
by the doctor—as we sat in their living 
room after lunch. It was a pleasant 
room, modern in design but full of the 
old furniture they had had in their other 
house. The time sped quickly. As I got 


The Van Dykes 
Driny the World 
to Their Door 


(Continued from page 45) 

Just wait and see!” I liked her at once, as 
everybody does, and understood right 
away how students find it easy to call 
her Mom. 

Mrs. Van Dyke drove me first of all 
to a construction project of the Miller- 
Davis Co., where her husband was work¬ 
ing, and introduced me to him. A hand¬ 
some, dark-haired man of 43, rather 
quiet of manner, Mr. Van Dyke greeted 
me cordially but said he couldn’t leave 
the job right then. He had to supervise 
the pouring of some concrete founda¬ 
tions. He suggested that we go along to 
the house and he’d join us later at sup¬ 
pertime. Mrs. Van Dyke then drove me 
directly to their home and I got my first 
glimpse of the little U.N. in action. 

Inside and out, the Van Dykes' frame 
house is very much like at least a million 
other American homes. The front door 
opens on a neat but small living room, 
13 by 14 feet in size, back of which is 
the dining room, 13 by 12. There is a 
small downstairs bedroom opening off 
the living room, and the kitchen adjoins 
the dining room. Upstairs, there are three 
bedrooms, and a bathroom containing 
an old-fashioned tub which doesn’t 
disdain to show its legs. 

In furnishings, too, the Van Dyke 
dwelling is very much like thousands 
of other much-lived-in middle-income 
homes. It contains a somewhat battered 
upright piano surmounted by framed 
family photographs. There is a radio, 
well-worn rugs, and upholstered furni¬ 
ture which is a bit threadbare. Just as 
in my own home, one of the dining 
room chairs collapses if you are foolish 
enough to sit down in it. 

It was a weekly afternoon when Mrs. 
Van Dyke first led me into the house 
and everything was quiet as a tomb com¬ 
pared to some days I was to spend there. 
Yet the place was not entirely devoid of 
human life. A fine-looking jet-black 
student from Liberia, John Bilson, was 
hammering the piano. A blond Finnish 
student, Lasse Aaltonen, who was cur¬ 
rently living with the family, was 
lounging on the davenport studying, 
and the four Van Dyke children were 
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scattered over the premises engaged in 
various activities. 

Roger Charles Van Dyke, 14, who is 
an athletic 6-footer of German parent¬ 
age, was taking a flashlight apart on the 
dining room table. The Van Dykes’ own 
son, John William, 12, a stocky, bright¬ 
faced lad of Dutch and English ancestry, 
was listening to a radio program. 
Lorraine Estelle, 8, an extremely pretty 
child of French-Canadian stock, was 
playing with a bald-headed doll; and 
Suzanne Marie, 5, a roguish, black- 
eyed little girl whose ancestors came 
from Italy, was lying on the floor with a 
picture book. 

After introducing me to this inter¬ 
national circle, Mrs. Van Dyke put on 
an apron and bustled into the kitchen 
to prepare supper. I was thus left to my 
own devices, but nobody ever has any 
trouble getting acquainted in the Van 
Dyke household. Lorraine promptly 
climbed into my lap, Suzanne made a 
big joke out of threatening to untie my 
shoelaces, and the two foreign students 
asked me about my trip from New York 
to Kalamazoo. 

As I chatted with them, the telephone 
rang repeatedly and Mrs. Van Dyke 
popped out of the kitchen to answer it. 
Almost invariably, the caller was some 
foreign student whom she hailed by 
his or her first name and greeted with 
her buoyant laughter. 

One was a girl from Sweden who was 
trying to alter a party dress to wear to a 
dance. Could she use Mom Van Dyke’s 
sewing machine? Mom said naturally 
she could. 

Another caller was a Chinese boy 
who had stored a heavy trunk in the 
Van Dykes’ attic. If he came over, could 
Pop Van Dyke or Roger help him get it 
downstairs and into a car? Mom told 
him sure, Roger was available, and to 
come right over. 

A girl from Latvia wanted Mom’s 
advice about a little tiff she had had 
with her boy-friend. Could they have a 
quiet talk? Mom said any time would be 
all right. If there wasn’t any other quiet 
place to talk, they could go down to the 
basement. 

Still other students phoned to inquire 
about parties which the Van Dykes were 
planning for them on the week end. By 
just overhearing Mrs. Van Dyke’s tele¬ 
phone talk, I began to get an inkling of 
the family’s wide activities in the realm 
of international good will. Conversation 
with the two students present was reveal¬ 
ing, too. 

Lasse, the boy from Finland, told me 


up to go, Mrs. Waksman suddenly 
sighed and said, “Yes, you can say that 
Dr. Waksman is a very happy man.” 

The doctor turned quickly to her. 
“How about Mrs. Waksman?” he asked. 

She hesitated for a moment. Perhaps 
she was thinking of the crushed blue 
hat with the yellow veil or of the fact that 
she might have been the wife of a million¬ 
aire. Finally, she said, “You can say 
that Mrs. Waksman is happy too!” 

THE END** 


he had not liked the United States at 
first. When he arrived in New York last 
fall after working his way across the 
Atlantic on a freighter, he had gotten 
lost in the dreary reaches of a place in 
New York called Queens and had 
thought all of America was like that—a 
vast wilderness of apartment houses. 
He seriously considered giving up the 
scholarship he had won to Western 
Michigan College and returning to Fin¬ 
land at once. 

Since coming to Kalamazoo, how¬ 
ever, and getting acquainted with the 
Van Dykes, Lasse has revamped his 
views. Staying with the family had 
taught him more about the United 
States, he said, than he had learned in 
college. He realized now that most 
Americans, even people who lived in 
Queens, were nice, friendly folk like 
the Finns. 

The other student, John Bilson, told 
me that the Van Dykes had also been 
of great help to him in getting adjusted 
to America. Reared in Liberia, where 
the great majority of people had dark 
skins like his own, he had never in his 
life encountered anything resembling 
racial discrimination. After coming to 
Kalamazoo, he went into a white 
barbershop and the barber told him he 
could cut his hair only if he made an 
appointment in advance. 

John was deeply hurt, because he 
knew the white students didn’t have to 
make appointments to get their hair cut. 
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With tears in his eyes he told the Van 
Dykes what had happened. They gently 
explained that not all Americans felt 
as that barber did; they found a man 
who would cut his hair, and Mrs. Van 
Dyke put her arm around John and 
told him she liked him just as much as 
any of her other students. As a result, 
his hurt has healed, he is doing fine 
work at college, and won’t carry bitter 
ideas back to Liberia with him. 

Lasse and John are only two of many 
students, I learned, whom the Van 
Dykes have helped to overcome be¬ 
wilderment or heartache in their strange 
environment. As I talked with the 
family over supper that night, and dur¬ 
ing ensuing days got better acquainted 
with them and many of the youngsters 
who frequent their home, I found they 
have changed the viewpoints of literally 
scores of foreign students simply by 
serving as kindly and sympathetic in¬ 
terpreters of the American way of life. 

One of these was Emma, a sensitive 
girl from Haiti who was studying to be 
a teacher. She felt that Americans dis¬ 
liked her, and naturally she disliked 
them, in turn. That was because she had 
never really gotten acquainted with any 
Americans. On the night when she first 
visited the Van Dykes, upon the in¬ 
sistence of a girl-friend, she hugged the 
children delightedly, because they re¬ 
minded her of her small sisters and 
brothers at home, but was shy and re¬ 
served. 

To put her at ease, Mrs. Van Dyke 
took her down in the basement and 
showed her how the electric washing 
machine worked. Emma was fascinated. 
She had seen washing machines before 
but had never operated one. Mrs. Van 
Dyke gave her some laundry to experi¬ 
ment on and she washed all evening, 
just for the fun of it. 

Mrs. Van Dyke told Emma she might 
come back and use the washer to 
launder her own things any time she 
wished to. The girl returned a few nights 
later with a small suitcase full of clothes. 
During that and ensuing visits she be¬ 
came a fast friend of the family, and for 
two years never a week passed that she 
didn’t visit her “American parents and 
brothers and sisters” at least once. They 
all felt sad when she graduated and 
went back home. 

Emma is a schoolteacher in Haiti now 
but she writes to the Van Dykes fre¬ 
quently. She says she is teaching her 
pupils what lovely people Americans 
are. Had it not been for the kindness 
one American family showed her she 
might be teaching them other ideas. 

Another student whom the Van 
Dykes transformed from an anti- to a 
pro-American was Masud, a boy from 
Irani His English was imperfect when 
he first arrived in Kalamazoo and he 
disliked the United States heartily. That 
was mostly because he could not under¬ 
stand the good-natured kidding and 
chaffing to which he was sometimes 
subjected in his dormitory. Far from 
finding it funny, he felt the other stu¬ 
dents were treating him with contempt. 

In her motherly way, Mrs. Van Dyke 
soothed Masiid’s ruffled feelings. She 
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and Mr. Van Dyke explained American 
kidding to him. In their home, he saw 
how various members of the family 
joshed one another. 

As time passed, Masud gradually 
came to comprehend American humor 
and got along much better at his dorm. 
He is now quite fond of this country and 
has become a kidder, himself. 

On several occasions during the last 
five years, the Van Dykes have extended 
very material aid to foreign students in 
distress. When a Mohammedan girl 
from Trinidad found herself in financial 
straits due to curtailment of her allow¬ 
ance from home, they helped her obtain 
a part-time job by which she is now 
supporting herself nicely. They once 
kept in their home for three weeks a 
Puerto Rican girl who had been hurt in 
an auto accident. 

They have given free board and shelter 
to dozens of other students who were 
temporarily broke or homeless. In addi¬ 
tion, I learned, the amazing Van Dykes 
have lodged four different families of 
Displaced Persons in their small home. 
One Latvian family stayed with them 
seven months. 

But it is through small acts of kind¬ 
ness and consideration, I found, acts 
such as any family could perform with¬ 
out inconvenience, that the Van Dykes 
are probably accomplishing most in 
their unselfish one-family effort to pro¬ 
mote Americanism and world peace. 

For example, Mr. Van Dyke, who 
has been a Scout Master for years, fre¬ 


quently takes one or more foreign stu¬ 
dents to a meeting of his Cub Scout 
pack. He encourages the Cubs to talk 
with the students and ask them questions 
about their own countries. In that way, 
he feels, both the students and the small 
fry learn something. 

In a similar spirit, Mrs. Van Dyke 
escorts newly arrived foreign girls to 
a super-market—where they are invari¬ 
ably thrilled by the great quantities of 
fine foods on display—and on nice 
Sundays the family frequently drives 
students to high-class residential neigh¬ 
borhoods where they can see beautiful 
gardens and fine views. The students 
are usually armed with cameras on these 
outings and take snapshots to send 
home. The Van Dykes help them find 
the kind of photographic subjects they 
want and, in every way, always try to 
comply with their guests’ desires and 
tastes. 

Nor long ago, a student named 
Hseinwu Chang who had just arrived 
from China visited the Van Dykes for 
the first time. He was a bit standoffish 
and dignified. In an effort to draw him 
out, Mr. Van Dyke asked him what he 
thought of America. 

There were many things about it he 
liked, Hseinwu said politely, but he 
didn’t care for the cooking. He hadn’t 
been able to get any rice prepared to his 
liking. 

In characteristic fashion, Mrs. Van 
Dyke spoke up and suggested he go into 
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the kitchen and cook some rice the way 
he liked it. “We would all love to have 
some real Chinese rice,” she said. “None 
of us have ever tasted any. You would 
be doing us a real favor if you would 
fix some for us.” 

Hseinwu was delighted to oblige. With 
quickly cooked rice, beaten eggs, and 
some leftover turkey gravy which was in 
the refrigerator he prepared a delicious 
repast, while the whole family looked on 
to see how he-did it. 

Wheq the meal was ready to serve, 
Mrs. Van Dyke made another suggestion. 
“Now, Hseinwu,” she said, “wouldn’t 
you like to eat it in the way you do at 
home? We’ve got some lovely chop¬ 
sticks wjth painted dragons on them 
which another Chinese friend of ours 
gave us, but we don’t know how to use 
them. Won’t you show us how?” 

Hseinwu ate his rice out of a bowl with 
the chopsticks while all the Van Dykes 
watched and admired him. When he 
had finished his meal he turned to Mrs. 
Van Dyke with a broad grin. “I under¬ 
stand why the other students call you 
Mom,” he said. “Now I am going to 
call you Mohi, too.” 

Another friend of America, or at least 
a potential friend, was made right there. 

Even in apparently insignificant ways 
the Van Dykes are everlastingly on the 
alert to promote international friend¬ 
ship. One day, while I was with her, 
Mrs. Van Dyke saw me lighting a 
cigarette, and immediately asked for the 
book of matches I used. She and the 
children were gathering all the match 
covers they could, she said, to send to 
a 9-year-old boy in Finland. She was sure 
the little fellow in Finland, who was col¬ 
lecting the covers as a hobby, would be 
thrilled to receive a lot of them from 
America. 

The longer I stayed with the Van 
Dykes the more deeply impressed I was 
by their goodness and preoccupation 
with befriending others, but it was not 


until I attended two parties they gave 
for students—one on a Friday night and 
the other on Sunday—that 1 fully 
appreciated the international scope of 
their selfless endeavors. Both were 
attended by boys and girls of more than 
a dozen nationalities and represented 
many of the aspects of trips around the 
world. 

On Friday night the students started 
arriving at 7 o'clock, and 35 in all came. 
It was easy to see they were all at home. 
The boys who felt like it took off - their 
coats, many of the girls sat on the floor, 
and other students gathered around the 
piano. Mr. and Mrs. Van Dyke were 
addressed as "Pop” and "Mom” by 
everybody. Roger and John Van Dyke 
were hailed by their first names, and 
little Lorraine and Suzanne were passed 
around from lap to lap like plates of 
confection. Soon everybody was talking 
and laughing at once. 

I had a fine time, myself, moving from 
group to group listening to students 
express their opinions of America. A 
boy from the Netherlands told me that 
what impressed him most when he first 
arrived were the shoe-shine parlors where 
ordinary customers sat on “thrones” 
like kings and had their shoes polished. 
A student from Burma couldn't get over 
the fact that there were so many trees 
and farmhouses in the United States. 
From movies he had seen, he had gotten 
the impression that all Americans lived 
in penthouses and spent most of their 
time in night clubs. A youth from the 
Gold Coast of Africa laughed about how 
bewildered he had been when he first 
experienced snow. He simply didn’t 
know how to walk in it. 

As the party wore on, the Van Dyke 
children passed around refreshments— 
coffee, soft drinks, and fruit cake, which 
Mrs. Van Dyke serves often. (Some for¬ 
eign students don’t like pie, she has 
found, because they are not accustomed 
to it, but cake is a universally popular 
dessert.) 


After the refreshments, a pretty blue¬ 
eyed girl from Norway played the piano 
and everybody sang Silent Night. That is 
one song, the Van Dykes say, which 
people from all over the world seem to 
know and love to sing. 

As the party broke up in a flurry of 
affectionate good-nights, the boy from 
the Gold Coast touched me on the arm. 
I noticed that his eyes were moist. “I 
just hope you’ll write one thing,” he 
said. “I hope you’ll say in your article 
that if all the people in the world were 
like the Van Dykes we’d soon have 
pea'ce.” 

I promised him I would write that. 

How the Van Dykes are able to do all 
the many things they do for foreign 
students is a source of wonderment to 
everybody who knows them. But Mrs. 
Van Dyke, who, I neglected to report, 
teaches music two mornings a week at a 
township school, in addition to all her 
other activities, told me it was easy. Hav¬ 
ing grown up in a large family, she loves 
to have a lot of people around, she said, 
and developed managerial ability at an 
early age. Entertaining extensively, she 
thinks, is just a matter of family organ¬ 
ization. 

She has her own family beautifully 
organized. Each child has assigned 
duties to perform. Suzanne is the duster. 
Lorraine is the bed-maker. John is the 
errand-runner and porch-washer. Roger 
is the short-order chef, and a good one. 
In addition, the Van Dykes usually have 
.at least one foreign student living with 
them who operates the vacuum cleaner 
and scrubs the kitchen floor for his room 
and board. 

Over the years, the Van Dykes have 
also invested in every modern labor- 
saving appliance they could afford. 
These devices not only reduce their 
work, but, as in the case of Emma, often 
provide entertainment and thrills for 
foreign guests. Some of them exclaim 
in wonder over the heater in the car. 

But Mrs. Van Dyke would like to 
have still more modern appliances. She 
yearns especially for an automatic 
clothes drier, mangle, electric dish¬ 
washer, and freezer. And some day the 
whole family dreams of owning a 
television set and a new car—preferably 
a station wagon, so they can transport 
more foreign students. 

Mrs. Van Dyke does all her enter¬ 
taining on a $35-a-week food budget 
which she rarely exceeds. This means 
she can’t afford to give big parties more 
than half a dozen times a year, and she 
has to save up for them by economizing 
on food at other times. But all the Van 
Dykes always have enough to eat, and 
never a week passes that they don’t have 
guests at their table. 

I found that Mrs. Van Dyke accom¬ 
plishes this miracle by avoiding ex¬ 
pensive menus and sticking closely to 
simple yet tasty dishes. For example, she 
told me that the Sunday dinner for 15 
which I attended cost less than $8. The 
main dish consisted of 4 small chickens 
which she had bought at her super¬ 
market for $1.29 each and cut up before 
cooking. 

There were also heaping bowls of 
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mashed potatoes, lots of gravy, string 
beans, bread and butter, and a salad 
which she had prepared from a pound 
of cranberries, two cups of chopped ap¬ 
ples, an orange ground, two cups of 
sugar, and two boxes of gelatin. For 
dessert, we had a white homemade cake 
which she says she can toss off in no time 
by putting all ingredients in the mixer 
bowl and beating in one operation. 

On other occasions, when she has a 
big crowd to feed, Mrs. Van Dyke fre¬ 
quently prepares a delicious and filling 
Spanish dish, arroz con polio, which 
consists of rice cooked with small pieces 
of chicken and flavored with chopped 
peppers, garlic, olives, tomato paste, and 
other ingredients. Because of the high 
cost of beef, she relies heavily on chicken 
and pork these days, but occasionally 
serves hamburgers on soft rolls with po¬ 
tato chips for supper. 

And when the Van Dykes throw a big 
party, it doesn’t cost them as much as 
you might think. The refreshments for 
that Friday-night party for 35 which I 
described consisted of one cake which 
cost $1.55, 2 cartons of soft drinks, less 
than Yi pound of coffee, and sugar and 
cream. Added up, the total cost of 
the refreshments again amounted to 
less than $3, or under 10 cents per 
guest. Yet everybody had an elegant 
time—just as much fun as if they 


The Paper Dream 
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the air day and night, but mostly in the 
long evenings. Avocado trees bent with 
their bland burden, and poinsettias grew 
tall and abundant. All the houses were 
small except the house Ellen’s family 
lived in. Because Ellen herself had al¬ 
ways lived in a room, she imagined that 
this house would be three stories tall, 
fascinating to explore from the odd¬ 
shaped spaces under the roof to the 
warm, secret cellar. 

The name of the town would be im¬ 
portant. Ellen spent many evenings just 
dreaming up names of towns. She de¬ 
cided that since this was a good spot and 
the first people who lived there had found 
it good, they had named the place Good- 
town; but the way things get contracted, 
the name of the town soon became Gods- 
ton. 

The stories were about the people of 
Godston, but in particular about the 
Cunninghams, a name that had always 
been romantic to Ellen. Because she had 
been an only child, she gave quite a large 
family to the Cunninghams. Not large 
by old standards, but what Ellen consid¬ 
ered just the right size, two girls and two 
boys, so there would be company for 
everyone. There was an older sister, 
Marcine, then came two boys, Darrel 
and Duane, and then the younger sister. 
Ellen thought her own name drab and 
unlovely, but she gave it, nevertheless, to 
the younger sister. It made it easier to 
write about the Cunninghams, to be one 
of them. 


had been served hummingbirds' tongues. 

The Van Dykes are trying to save 
every cent they can right now—and for 
a very good reason. 

After 17 years of marriage, they are 
finally making their dream of building 
their own home come true, and they need 
all the money they can lay hands on to 
make mortgage payments and buy fur¬ 
nishings. It is a ranch-type house which 
Mr. Van Dyke is building largely with 
his own hands in his spare time, with 
help from his two brothers and close 
friends. The plans were prepared by one 
of the Latvians they befriended. 

The house overlooks miles of pleas¬ 
ant valley and will have a big yard for 
the children to play in. 

But what the Van Dykes think will 
be most wonderful about their new 
home is a 32-foot recreation room which 
it will contain. There, in front of a large 
fireplace, they can entertain even more 
foreign students than they do now. And 
they are determined to do so. Whether 
they can afford to furnish the house 
handsomely or not, they intend to keep 
it wide open for every foreign student 
who knocks at the. door. Come what 
may, they told me, they will never 
break up the little U.N., which has 
brought them so much satisfaction and 
joy. 

THE END** 
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Mrs. Cunningham’s name, which no¬ 
body used, was Geraldine, and she re¬ 
mained always a shadowy figure, a sort 
of personified Mother, for Ellen didn’t 
remember her own mother. 

Because her own father had moved 
from town to town, from job to job, and 
the big city had been simply the last 
place he had come to, the place where he 
had died, Ellen gave Mr. Cunningham— 
Fred—deep roots. He was a pharmacist, 
doling out prescriptions and sodas over 
the same counters where his father had 
served before him. 

Because Ellen had never been in love, 
her first story about the Cunninghams 
in Godston was a love story. Not many 
strangers came to Godston, but Bruce 
Bradshaw did. In point of fact, he didn’t 
intend to; he meant to go straight 
through. As it happened, he had car 
trouble right in front of the Cunningham 
house. Nobody was home but Marcine. 
Mrs. Cunningham was down at the 
church, and Fred Cunningham was at 
the drugstore, of course. Darrel was sup¬ 
posed to be there, too, helping his father, 
but instead he was in the back room of 
the feed and grain store. Duane and El¬ 
len were in school. 
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Iarcine had been shaking rugs, and 
she was slightly breathless. Marcine 
looked very pretty when she was breath¬ 
less. Bruce could not resist smiling at 
her, but in a minute he scowled again. 

“My car’s broken down,” he said 
crossly, as if it somehow were her fault. 

Bruce wasn’t a bad young man, but he 
had a tendency to put the blame of 
things on other people. Life hadn’t 
treated him too well and it wasn’t his 
fault. Then it had to be somebody else’s 
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fault, didn’t it? Bruce was too smart to 
believe that really, but he didn’t know 
what else to believe. He had been in the 
war and he had seen senseless things, 
and he had come home from the war and 
seen more senseless things. 

At first he had thought that education 
was the answer. He had one degree from 
a university, but he decided he’d go back 
for another. Education would put an end 
to senseless things. But education was 
too slow for him now. Then he thought 
that money was the answer. If you had 
enough money you could do something 
about some of the senseless things. 

So he got a job and made a lot of 
money—oh, not a fortune, but enough 
to know that money was no answer. So 
he decided he would spend the money as 
fast as he could. He was driving to Los 
Angeles because he had remembered a 
girl who would be just the one to help 
him do this, when his car broke down. 

He did not say all this to Marcine, 
but she seemed to see some of it, or 
maybe all she saw was that he was very 
handsome and very reckless and un¬ 
happy. So when he said his car had 
broken down she said, “I’m sorry,” as if 
she would be glad to take the blame if it 
would make him feel better. 

It took him aback. He hadn’t ex¬ 
pected her to care. He’d been telling 
himself for a long time that nobody 
cared. He didn’t even expect that the 
girl in Los Angeles would care. But this 
girl seemed to mean it. So now he mini¬ 
mized the trouble: 

“I don’t suppose it amounts to much, 
but I’m a stranger in town, and I 
wondered if I might use your phone.” 

“I knew you were a stranger in town,” 
Marcine said, and smiled at him. Then 
she wrinkled her forehead in what was 
meant to be a frown. If she was pretty 


when she was breathless, she was 
irresistible when she was trying to 
frown. “We have no phone,” she said. 

“Then maybe you’d tell me where I 
can find a garage.” 

Marcine blushed. 

“Do you mean to say?” Bruce asked 
loudly, “that there’s no garage in the 
town? What town is this, anyway?” 

“It’s Godston,” Marcine said, and 
Bruce looked startled. 

“Doesn’t anybody in town own an 
automobile?” he asked warily. 

“Why, yes, lots of people do—that is, 
some people do—but I guess they know 
how to fix their own cars.” 

It was Bruce’s turn to blush. 

“We do have a fixit shop,” Marcine 
said quickly, provoked with herself. 
“Mr. Warren won’t have anything to do 
with automobiles, but his son Jim knows 
a great deal about them.” 

“And where would the fixit shop be?” 
Bruce asked, raging to put the blame 
for this new frustration on somebody. 

“Just keep right on this road around 
the bend, and you can’t miss it.” 

Bruce started down the steps, re¬ 
membered, turned, and said, “Thank 
you.” 

“There's no restaurant in our town,” 
Marcine said shyly, “and it’s almost 
noon, so you’d better come back and 
have dinner with us.” 

“I couldn’t impose like that,” Bruce 
said. 

“It’s no imposition,” Marcine said. 

Bruce walked down to the fixit shop 
and Jim Warren came back with him, 
and Jim opened the hood and finally 
said, “It’ll take new parts. We’ll have to 
send for them.” 

“How long will that take?” Bruce 
asked, thinking maybe it would hold 
him up until evening. 

“Three, four days,” Jim said. 


“Where you going to send—to New 
York?” 

Jim didn’t act as if he had heard the 
sarcasm. “Oh, no; Los Angeles.” He 
had heard, of course. “Mail only goes 
out of here once a day, and it’s gone 
today. Then a day to Los Angeles and a 
day back, if they fill the order right 
away, and then maybe another day here 
if the mail doesn’t connect right.” 

“You could wire, couldn’t you?” 

“Well, yes, you could, if you were in 
a hurry. It’s thirty miles to the nearest 
telegraph office. That’s the nearest rail¬ 
road station.” 

“And I suppose I’d have to walk the 
thirty miles.” 

“No,” Jim said, “you could drive my 
car.” 

Marcine opened the front door and 
called, “Dinner’s on.” 

“We’d better get in,” Jim said. 
“Marcine likes you to eat when it’s 
ready.” 

The whole Cunningham family had 
assembled, coming in the back way, 
which is a short cut from the church and 
the school and the store. Ellen was very 
much intrigued by the stranger and his 
big car, but when she saw how Marcine 
was looking at him Ellen got worried for 
Jim. Ellen thought Jim was in love with 
her big sister, and now she ached with 
what she thought must be his hurt. 

.After dinner Bruce asked Marcine to 
drive over with him to the telegraph 
office. They were so long coming back 
that Ellen began to wonder if Jim’s car 
had broken down, too. It hadn’t, though. 

There was no hotel in Godston, of 
course, so Bruce stayed with the Cun¬ 
ninghams. Marcine made a great to-do 
about sending Ellen into the hall to tell 
her if the coast to the bathroom was 
clear, before she would go and wash her 
teeth; and then, when she had returned 
safe and unseen, the silly thing dashed 
out into the hall again just after Bruce’s 
door had opened. There was a long 
silence and then Ellen heard Bruce say, 
“You’re beautiful, Marcine.” 

After that they had quite a little to-do 
about who should have the bathroom, 
and Marcine finally went, and Bruce’s 
door didn’t close. He must have stood 
there waiting to see her again when she 
came out. 

The parts didn’t come in two days. 
Jim had a letter and came to tell Bruce. 
The company had to send to its main 
plant. Jim was very apologetic, ready to 
take the blame for the additional delay, 
but Bruce didn’t seem to care any more. 

Bruce and Marcine had filled the days 
with talking, learning about each other, 
and Marcine had shown Bruce around 
the town. They had consumed many 
sodas at the drugstore, and Bruce was 
growing to believe in something again. 
Godston was like that. Or maybe it was 
Marcine. Godston and Marcine con¬ 
vinced Bruce that education was the 
answer. He applied for the job of princi¬ 
pal of the Godston school, and the 
school board was tickled to get him. 

Marcine and Bruce were married, and 
Jim got the car fixed for their wedding 
trip. Bruce told Jim he was a first-class 
mechanic and could make a pile of 
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money if he went to the city. Then he 
laughed and said, “I’m a fine one to talk 
that way. Stay in Godston.” Jim said 
he guessed he would. 

Marcine looked prettier than ever as 
a bride, and Ellen couldn’t help it; she 
put her hand into Jim’s and begged, 
“Don’t be heartbroken, Jim.” 

Jim squeezed her hand. “Me? I’m 
waiting for you to grow up, Ellen.” . .. 

Ellen Simpson mailed the story off to 
Hearthstone, a family magazine, and the 
editors sent her back a check. They also 
asked her if she had any more stories 
about the Cunninghams. ■ Well, of 
course, she could have loads of them. 

When the first story appeared in 
Hearthstone, Ellen Simpson got a letter. 
She didn’t notice the envelope particu¬ 
larly, but after she read the letter she 
went back and looked at it. It was post¬ 
marked Godston, California. That gave 
her quite a start. 

But the letter amused her. The writer 
said that the people of Godston were 
very much flattered that she had wanted 
to write about their town, but of course 
they thought it well worth writing 
about. He said that they had recognized 
the characters of course, though Ellen 
Simpson had changed the names. 

He said he was writing to bring her 
up to date on the town. Bruce Bradshaw 
was no longer the principal of the 
school, but the county superintendent. 
Marcine had twin babies, a boy and a 
girl. She and Bruce and the babies had 
had to move from Godston on account 
of Bruce’s new job, but they came home 
often to visit. There was a garage in Gods¬ 
ton now. Jim Warren was the proprietor. 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

CHANGING 
YOUR ADDRESS? 

Don’t forget us—or yourself 

For the only way we can see that 
your copies of The American 
Magazine follow you to your new 
home is to have your new address, 
along with the old, 30 days in ad¬ 
vance of moving! 

And the best way to help us is 
to enclose the address label from 
your last copy. 

SPECIAL NOTE: If you are 

only moving to another part of 
your city or town, the Post Office 
may forward one copy of The 
American Magazine to your new 
address with a change-of-address 
form. To keep later issues coming 
to you, be sure to fill in that form 
and send it to us at: 


THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

202 West High Street 
Springfield, Ohio 
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The letter must be a hoax, Ellen 
Simpson decided. She, herself, had 
created Godston and had named it. 
Someone with too much time on his 
hands and a lot of imagination had 
found it worth while to play a game. 
She didn’t answer the letter. First, be- 



Only, he wasn’t free. He was haunted. 

Mrs. Cunningham cried when Darrel 
finally announced that he was going to 
Los Angeles to enlist in the Marines, but 
Fred Cunningham squeezed his sho 
ders. It seemed right and fitting. No c 
thought that Darrel would die in a bea 
landing. 

It was Jim Warren who told the Cun¬ 
ninghams that when Darrel went to I 
Angeles, a girl went with him, a thin, 
dark girl named Martha, with a red, 
red mouth, one of the transient fa 
workers. Jim went to Los Angeles 
bring her back. Her mouth was pale and 
afraid now. There was lots of room in 
the big Cunningham house for her, a 
for the little boy who was born so 
after. Martha called him Darrel, a 
that was fitting, too. 

Duane had taken his brother’s pit 
in the drugstore now, and he belong 
there. He liked doing what his fatl 
and his father’s father had done bef< 
him. And he was in love with Marti 
Martha wouldn’t listen to him first, but 
the Cunninghams said it would be a 
good thing, and Martha knew it woi 
be a good thing for her, and they woi 
be married soon. Duane wouldn’t try 
to take his brother’s place with lit ' 






























Darrel; he would teach the child to 
honor the man he was named for. . . . 

This time Ellen Simpson was ex¬ 
pecting the letter. Not really, but the 
minute the new magazine was on the 
stands, the remembrance of the first 
letter pierced her. That was strange, 
considering that she hadn’t given it a 
thought for a long time. This time she 
was not amused. This time she was a 
little frightened. 

Mrs. Cunningham was happy, the 
writer said, to have the story of Darrel 
told. She thought he would have liked 
it, too. Duane had not only taken his 
brother’s place in the store, he had taken 
his father's. Fred Cunningham had been' 
filling a prescription when he died. 
Duane heard him fall and ran behind 
the counter, but Fred was gone. Mrs. 
Cunningham was lost, poor soul. They 
all felt she would go soon, too. 

For the rest, the writer of the letter 
said, things were about the same. Jim 
Warren was doing real well in his 
garage. There were lots more automo¬ 
biles in Godston. 

Feeling unreal, as if she wasn’t her¬ 
self, Ellen Simpson reached for the 
magazine and reread her story. When 
she finished, her hands were trembling. 
She couldn't be sure. Had she written 
that story? Or was it real? And, if so, 
what was she? Who was she? . . . 

Ellen Simpson wrote one more story 
about the Cunninghams. This one was 
about Ellen Cunningham. When she 
had sent it off in the mail, she would 
have given anything to have it back, and 
yet when it occurred to her that she 
could get it back, she did not take the 
steps. She hoped the editors of Hearth¬ 
stone would reject the story, but when 
the slim envelope with the enclosed 
check appeared in her mailbox, she was 
terribly excited. 

There was a lapse of time, of course,. 


between the acceptance of the story and 
its appearance. During that time Ellen 
Simpson seemed to be experiencing a 
strange illness. She grew thin and hectic. 
She alternated between periods of great 
happiness, which she could lay to no 
special reason, and periods of great 
depression, whose cause, likewise, she 
did not know. 

Filially the story appeared. 

Probably lots of readers didn’t like 
it as well as the previous ones. The 
editors of the magazine wrote, “This 
does not seem like the Cunninghams we 
know, but the story has a haunting, 
unforgettable quality that makes us want 
to publish it. We feel, however, that in 
the future it would be best to go back 
to the original mood." . .. 

Ellen Cunningham had taken her 
sister Marcine’s place in the household 
when Bruce had got his promotion and 
they had moved away. Ellen had never 
forgotten what Jim had said on Marcine’s 
wedding day, that he would wait for her, 
Ellen, to grow up. She felt she was 
grown up now, and she was waiting for 
Jim to see. He should have seen it. 

Marcine had been a pretty girl, but 
Ellen was a beautiful woman. She had 
fair hair and luminous dark eyes that 
seemed a little sad. Her whole face 
seemed a little sad. No, that isn't the 
word. It was brooding, loving, like the 
face of a madonna. But when she smiled 
her expression broke up into a thousand 
scintillating pieces, and it was as miracu¬ 
lous and moving each time it happened 
as though it had never happened before. 
Any man with eyes in his head would 
have wanted to take that miracle for 
himself. 

Maybe it was the things she had seen 
that made Ellen Cunningham’s face 
seem sad. She had seen her brother, 
Darrel, on trial for his life; she had seen 
him go off to give his life. She had seen 


Marina come back with life beginning 
all over again. 

At first, Ellen had been afraid that 
Jim Warren would fall in love with 
Martha. Martha was exotic, like a 
strange, beautiful flower. When she 
found out that it was her brother, 
Duane, who would marry Martha, she 
felt such a joy that she couldn't be 
patient any longer. She ran down the 
road to Jim’s shop to tell him. Jim was 
under a car. That was a bad time, per¬ 
haps. But what time is bad for things 
like that? Jim didn’t come out from 
under the car. Lying on his back, he just 
stuck his head out, grinned, and said 
he'd known it for a long time. Then he 
went back to work. 

There was a change in Ellen from that 
time, but if anybody noticed it, they laid 
it to the death of her father and to the 
long failing of her mother. Then her 
mother died, too, and Jim at last asked 
Ellen to marry him, and Ellen refused 
him, and Ellen left Godston. . . . 

The letter was very prompt in arriv¬ 
ing. "Ellen,” it said, “isn’t it time to 
come home? Duane and Martha think 
the house is too big for them. Besides, 
it will be much more convenient for 
them to live above the store. Duane has 
had it all remodeled and they have had 
a housewarming. This isn’t what I'm 
trying to say at all. Come to Godston, 
Ellen. The train still doesn't stop here, 
the nearest station is still thirty miles 
away, but I will meet you. The garage 
is doing better than ever.” The letter 
was signed “Jim Warren.” 

The first time, Ellen Simpson had been 
amused. The second time, she had been 
frightened. This time, she believed. 
Feeling that it couldn’t be real, and yet it 
seemed the only thing that was real, she 
asked for the two weeks due her. If ever 
a vacation was important, now was the 
time. . . . 

It wasn’t until she was on the train 
and nearing her destination that she 
fully realized what was happening, and 
then she was filled with panic. She rose, 
determined to get off the train anywhere. 
But the conductor shook his head at her. 
“Next stop,” he reassured her. She sat 
down again, but she was trembling. 
When the conductor came to get her 
bags, she followed him, but only because 
she didn’t know what else to do. 

"There's no bus service to Godston 
in the evening,” he said. “No taxi serv¬ 
ice, either. Are you being met?” 

Ellen’s eyes were filled with trying to 
remember. Her whole body, all her per¬ 
ceptions were reaching out for something 
she would recognize, something that 
would tell her it was right. Her panic 
was gone. In its place was a waiting, as 
if she had no will. “I said, are you being 
met?” the conductor repeated. 

“Yes,” Ellen said, and with the word 
she grew afraid again. 

It was too late now to go back. The 
conductor descended the steps, put down 
her bags, reached up to assist her. A tall 
man got out of a parked car and came 
across the station platform, the con¬ 
ductor pulled himself onto the already 
moving train, and Ellen was on her own. 

Jim Warren, she supposed, watching 
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the tall man. He was thinner than she had 
pictured. . . . What was she saying? 
There was no Jim Warren. She had 
made up Jim Warren. Then who was 
this man? What did he want of her? She 
didn’t know him. In the dusky evening 
light she couldn’t even tell what he 
looked like. She wanted to run. 

“Ellen Simpson?” There was a bigger 
question in his voice. It was a pleasant 
voice, quiet, strong, but Ellen froze at 
the sound of it. What had she been 
thinking of to come to a strange town, 
to meet a strange man? She must have 
been crazy. She would wake and find it 
was all a bad dream. 

During her short scrutiny, the man 
had done some checking, himself. He 
chuckled. “I guess you are Ellen, all 
right,” he said. “I see you’ve brought 
your typewriter with you.” 

That released Ellen and she turned 
on him. “Keep away from that,” she 
said firmly. “Keep away from me. What 
do you mean by writing me letters? 
What do you mean by bringing me to a 
strange town?” 

She had forgotten entirely that she 
had come of her own free will, that she 
alone had bought her ticket, she alone 
had got on the train. He did not remind 
her. Instead, he took off his hat and 
studied her anxiously. The way his 
dark hair curled on his head caught at 
her poignantly, and when he had raised 
his hand she saw that, while it was 
scrubbed, it was still stained, as a man’s 
hands might be who worked with cars. 

“I thought you might feel that way,” 
he said softly. “I thought about it a long 
time, wondering if there was something 
I could do to make it easier for you.” 

“The best thing you can do for me is 
to put me right back on the train,” 
Ellen said hotly. 

“The last train’s gone.” He smiled. 
“Rightly, you should know that.” 

“1 know nothing about this town,” 
she cried. 

He shook his head sympathetically. 


Hit/ Shot 


(Continued from page 41) 


you relieve me from two to four?” 

Joe was an untailored kind of fellow, 
Jerry thought. Not a bad announcer, 
but too easygoing. 

“I’ve already logged fifty-six hours on 
the job this week. Get one of the loafers,” 
Jerry said curtly. He didn’t ask favors 
and he didn’t expect other people to 
ask them of him. 

Jerry tiptoed to the door of the con¬ 
trol room and quietly closed the thick 
door behind him. When he opened the 
second door of the sound lock and 
stepped into the main lobby the re¬ 
ceptionist was ready for him. 

“Jerry!” she called. Jean was a pretty 
girl, a nice girl, and she knew more 
about what went on in WDOP than the 
boss himself. “Mr. Hartman wants to 
see you immediately.” 


“If I’d had some family I would have 
brought them along. If I’d had any lady- 
friends—but then, I decided you might 
misunderstand that.” 

Despite herself, Ellen wondered just 
what the truth of that mixed sentence 
was. Then a realization of her situation 
swept over her again and she cried, 
“What am I to do?” 

“I hope you’ll stay, Ellen,” he said. 

It was unexpected, and Ellen felt her¬ 
self responding to him. She fumbled 
for her dignity. “I'll have to, tonight, I 
suppose,” she said. “I don't suppose 
there’s a hotel in Godston.” 

“There’s a good one,” he said proudly. 

Ellen looked at him, surprised. “Is 
there?” she asked. 

“This is a nice town, Ellen,” he went 
on. “Almost as nice as you made it out 
to be in your stories. There ar§ half a 
dozen restaurants, too.” 

“Well, that’s something,” she said, 
and she felt her fear evaporating. 

He made a movement toward her 
bags, and stopped. She flushed, and 
reached for them herself. He took them 
swiftly from her, and their hands met. 
She looked at him wonderingly. 

“Well, I guess I ought to know your 
name,” she said at last. 

He looked puzzled. 

“It isn’t—Jim Warren, is it?” she 
asked, her heart missing a beat. 

He nodded. “That’s how it started,” 
he said, “the coincidence of the two 
names, my name, the town’s name, and 
me in the garage business. 1 couldn’t 
resist writing that first letter, and after 
that I couldn’t stop.” 

She felt terribly moved, foolishly close 
to tears. “There was nothing else, then?” 
she asked. “ No Cunninghams? No drug¬ 
store? No big house?” 

“There’s a big house. I think you’d 
like to live in that house, Ellen. I’ll take 
you to see it tomorrow. It’s for sale.” 

They walked to the car and he put her 
things in the back. She leaned toward 
him. “Aren’t you curious to see what I 
look like?’ she asked. 


“What’s eating him this morning?” 
Jerry asked. 

“I don’t know," she said evasively. 
“But you’d better get in there fast. He’s 
kind of glum-lookin'." 

Jerry shrugged. He'd opened the sta¬ 
tion at 4 a.m. and he was tired and 
sweaty. Why should he have to get in 
there “fast,” just because the old man 
had an upset stomach? 

Then, too, Jerry had a hunch of 
trouble coming, and he wanted time to 
think. It would be about the Honeywell 
account, but he could explain that 
reasonably enough. 

“It won’t hurt him to wait a few 
minutes,” he said, and walked off to¬ 
ward the washroom. 

Although he was only normally tall, 
Jerry had a personality that made him 
seem taller. The seventh child of nine 
in a Florida country family, he had 
learned early to get along without atten¬ 
tion, to go by himself, and it seemed as 
if he had been born knowing that any¬ 
thing he wanted had to be earned. 


“I know. ‘Fair hair,’” he recited, 
‘“dark, luminous eyes.’” 

“They’re ordinary brown,” she cor¬ 
rected. 

“ ‘A loving face that broke up into a 
thousand scintillating pieces when she 
smiled,'” he quoted. 

“You must have thought I was 
awfully conceited to write that way, if 
you thought it was a description of me.” 

“I just thought I had to see you,” he 
said. She was acutely embarrassed, and 
then suddenly she was not. She looked 
at him and laughed. He joined in, and 
then she didn’t know if she was laughing 
or crying, and he handed her his hand¬ 
kerchief. 

A.fter a while she recovered, but she 
hung on to his handkerchief. He helped 
her into the car and got behind the wheel. 
They drove along a road that Ellen could 
see was lined with fruit trees. There was 
a wonderful soft fragrance in the air. 

“Why, Gf course,” she said. “Orange 
trees.” 

He looked at her and smiled, and she 
began to feel very excited. She stole 
glances at his profile, at his hands on the 
wheel. He was almost as nice as her own 
Jim Warren. 

“There’s one thing I’d like to know,” 
he said. “Why did Ellen Cunningham 
run away from Jim Warren when he 
finally got some sense and asked her to 
marry him?” 

“Because she didn’t want his pity,” 
Ellen said softly, not looking at him. 

“I think she was wrong,” he said. “I 
don’t think it was pity. I think it was 
love. I hope Ellen Simpson won’t run 
away.” 

“I don’t think she will,” Ellen said 
slowly, aghast at what she was saying, 
but giving in finally to her great expecta¬ 
tions. 

He reached out his hand and she put 
her own in it. His grasp felt familiar. 
She knew that hand. It belonged to Jim 
Warren. 

THE END** 


Nothing came easy to a seventh child 
of nine. But, by the same token, he 
caught at the principles of work and 
reward when most boys were only 
yearning for a bow and arrow. A fellow 
could earn what he wanted! Jerry knew 
that when he was six. 

“. . . earn the shoes yerself, son ...” 
“. . . he’s workin’ to finish high 
school . . .” 

“. . . he’s out back washin’ his new 
shirt . . .” 

“. . . he’s studyin’ for radio . . .” 

“. . . he’s gittin’ shed of his accent. 
Didn’t know he had one . . .” 

“. . . he’s off to Announcin’ School 

“. . . let him go. He’s different some¬ 
how . . .” 

At twenty-three, Jerry was tired some¬ 
times, as only older men should be, but 
still he carried his head ’way up high. 
Compared to fellows his own age, he 
was ahead of the game and going up 
fast. But that wasn’t any reason to take 
the pressure off. Men went down a lot 
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faster than they went up, and a fellow 
couldn’t rest very long. 

In the washroom he splashed cold 
water on his young, square-jawed face 
and it refreshed him. Then he dried his 
hands and combed his black hair care¬ 
fully. He gave his shoes a quick whisk 
with his handkerchief, and started for 
Sam Hartman’s office. 

What was the old man going to com¬ 
plain about this time? The Honeywell 
account? Maybe—maybe not! Maybe 
Jerry was bringing in too much busi¬ 
ness! Maybe the old station couldn’t 
stand the pressure! He made a tiny 
noise like private laughter, and when 
he swung around the corner into Hart¬ 
man’s office his chest was well out in 
front. 

“Did you want to see me, Mr. Hart¬ 
man?” he asked. 

The man behind the desk was over 
fifty and looked it. He was a powerful 
man with a great brush of gray hair. 

“Yeah, kid. Close the door and sit 
down.” His voice was deep in his 
throat. 

As Jerry sat on the lumpy sofa Sam 
Hartman put his pen away and swiveled 
around to look out his window at the 
lake and the park. For a moment Hart¬ 
man said nothing, and Jerry knew this 
was going to be bad. Whenever the boss 
poured on the coals he was quiet like 
this. 

“How’s your wife?” he asked sud¬ 
denly. 

Jerry blinked with surprise. “She’s 
fine.” 

“I heard she was stayin’ pretty sick.” 

“She’s fine!” Jerry repeated, and he 
decided to take the bull by the tail. 

“Mr. Hartman,” he went on, “I sup¬ 
pose you want to see me about that 
Honeywell account. That department 
store has been aching to buy radio time 
for months. I told them so in Sales. If 
Jim Douglas didn’t have the gumption 
to go down and get it, that’s tough 
turkey for him.” 

He was talking too loud, and checked 
himself. Hartman, however, didn’t look 
as if he wanted to say anything, so Jerry 
went at it again: 

. “The Honeywell Department Store 
sells everything from citrus trees and 
stock saddles to lingerie and refrigera¬ 
tors. They need radio advertising, but 
your salesmen never sold them one 
spot announcement, let alone a show. 
The boys ought to get on the ball!” 

Sam Hartman still didn’t offer a re¬ 
buttal, so Jerry put it right up to him: 

“Look! I sell the Honeywell account 
a fifteen-minute show across the board 
every morning. I write the copy. I an¬ 
nounce the show. I’m selling the 
merchandise. They like it! What’s the 
matter with that?” 

“Nothin’,” Sam said slowly. “Except 
that Jim Douglas did two years of 
spadework that made it possible for 
you to snitch the account.” 

Jerry started to his feet, but the boss 
flagged him down. 

“Sit down, kid. I’m doin’ the talking 

Jerry sat back, his heart pounding 
almost unbearably, and Hartman said: 
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“You’re right in one thing. I wanted 
to see you about the Honeywell account. 
But that’s only one. It’s the last straw. 
There are too many other incidents. The 
only way I can sum it up is to say”—he 
paused and sighed heavily—“to say that 
I don’t have a job for you any more.” 

He pushed a pay envelope across his 
desk toward Jerry. “There’s two weeks’ 
pay,” he finished. 

Jerry could feel the color pumping 
into his face. “Our first baby due in 
a week. You’ve got to fire me right now! 
What kind of man are you?” 

“I’m an old crank, kid. But I know 
plenty. You’ll get another job. You’re 
a hot rod. Jobs come and go easy for 
guys like you.” 

Jerry was on the defensive. He was 
always on the defensive with Sam 
Hartman and he resented it more now 
than ever. “Don’t I have a right to 
know exactly why I’m being fired?” 

“Yeah,” Hartman said. “I suppose 
you do, but it isn’t too easy to say.” 

“I didn’t think it would be.” Jerry 
let his words curl off his tongue like 
chips of glass. “I have an engineer’s 
ticket. I can run your transmitter. I’m a 
good announcer. I’m a better salesman 
than you’ve got on the staff. I’m three 
men for one salary. I don’t drink. I work 
hard. What else do you want?” 

His words were hard and aggressive 
and they gave him a self-assurance that 
he needed. They didn’t seem, however, 
to hurt Sam Hartman as much as they 
should have. 

“You’re a good worker. I know how 
hard you’ve worked, kid.” Sam was 
talking as quietly as his thick, rough 
voice would let him. “And work is im¬ 
portant. But there are other things too, 
things that don’t have much to do with 
work—like loyalty—and friendliness. 
You can’t run a business, make a living, 
or hold a job unless you make a habit 
of friendliness and never qualify it.” 

“Nuts!” Jerry’s comment was as in¬ 
evitable as the bang of a lighted fire¬ 
cracker. 

“More jobs are held down by bein’ 
easy-to-get-along-with than by ability,” 
Sam said wearily. “And maybe that’s 
the way it should be.” 

“Since when have you been easy to 
get along with?” Jerry knew he’d made 
a point, but Sam Hartman only laughed. 

“Well,” he said finally, “I get worried 
and go sour. But I’m loyal to the people 
who work for me—and in the long, hard 
run that’s the same thing.” 

“So maybe it’s the same with me!” 

“No, it isn’t, kid. You’re too busy 
worryin’ about Jerome Stevens to have 
time for anybody else. Maybe that’s 
good, but you act like you’re .all alone 
in broadcasting. Everybody else is a 
disappointment to you. Everybody else 
is a loafer. You won’t work with them. 
You grab the Honeywell account, that 
Jkn Douglas has been working on. One 
of the boys comes down sick. Announc¬ 
ers have to double duty—let the other 
guys do it. You’re too busy workin’ on 
your own hook. I ask you four times 
to turn off your high-powered signal, to 
quit shoving, but why listen to me? You 
hate my guts!’ ’ 
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“What do you expect? You fire me 
because I’m good, because I work 
hard!” 

“That’s just it.” Sam’s voice was still 
level. “You’re the hottest thing in 
Florida broadcasting. You know ex¬ 
actly how to run my station. How I ever 
got to be manager is somethin’ you 
don’t understand. It’s perfectly plain to 
you that I’m an oaf. I don’t even dress 
very well and, besides that, I’m stupid.” 

He turned back to look Jerry in the 
face. “But, kid, my initials are still 
WDOP! Now, pick up your money.” ... 

It was almost noon when Jerry drove 
his used but highly polished car into 
the garage under his apartment. He ran 
up the stairs three at a time and slammed 
the screen door behind him. 

Ginger was standing in the middle 
of the living-room holding a tray with 
a sandwich and a glass of milk apiece for 

them. 

“You’re late, honey,” she said. “What 
happened?” 

They started out to the screened porch 
together and he put his arm around her 
carefully. “Had an executive meeting of 
the board.” 

She laughed and set the tray down 
on the coffee table. He saw her great 
girth and thin face. He knew so well now 
how heavily she walked in her flat- 
heeled shoes, but he still wondered at 
the difference in her face. Ginger had 
been a small, delicate girl with an 
impish expression. Now, however, there 
was a thoughtful sweetness in her face. 
She was going to be twenty next month 
and it really did seem as if she’d grown 
up all of a sudden. 

A mockingbird popped up on a 
clothes pole in the yard below them and 
sang so loudly and happily they could 
hardly talk. 

“Did you get a nap?” 

“No. Junior keeps throwing his 
weight around.” 

When they went into the bedroom 
he ran his hands over the crib and in¬ 
spected the bassinet again, and re¬ 
membered with sudden fear that it 
wasn’t paid for. She smiled at him and 
beckoned to him with her eyes. She was 
'sitting on the edge of the bed, and he 
bent over and kissed her. 

“Get your nap, too,” she said. 
“You’ve been up since three.” 

He lay down beside her, but he could 
not sleep. He stared at the ceiling, and 

then, without warning, he growled aloud. 

“The old fool.” 

Ginger looked over at him, startled. 
“What’s the matter, Jerry?” 

“You’re supposed to be asleep.” 

“I can’t sleep. What’s happened?” 

He looked at her gently. “Hartman 
fired me this morning.” 

Her mouth made a little “o,” and her 
eyes and hands were empty with dismay, 
but only for a moment. She dropped her 
arms around him and cradled him to her 
as if he had hurt himself. 

“Jerry! Jerry darling!” she whispered. 
“Don’t let it bother you. That man’s 
nothing in our lives. Don’t worry about 
me and the baby. We’ll make out. We’ll 
get along. You’ll find something.” 

He laughed at her, and it made him 
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a man again. “Sure, we’ll make out,” 
he said. 

They kissed. Then he told her his 
plans: 

“I got an appointment to talk to 
Hank Greenstreet at WFOR tomorrow 
morning. I would have seen him by now, 
except he’s out of town. He’ll be in on 
the midnight plane. Hank’s a big guy 
with a big station, and he’s got an 
opening for an engineer. If I can just 
get to him before Sam Hartman ruins 
my pitch we’ll be all right by lunchtime 
tomorrow.” 

He had his arm about her now. She 
snuggled closer to him. “I’m not 
worried at all,” she whispered. “Not 
at all!” 

“I’m not, either,” Jerry said. “I don’t 
scare easy.” 

“You’ll make a wonderful father, 
Jerry.” 

“I’m going to work hard at it. It’s a 
job I wouldn’t want to get fired from.” 
His arm tightened around her shoulder. 

“Never mind,” she said quickly. 
“You’ll make out.” 

“Yeah. I’ll make out, all right.” . . . 

It was waiting through the nighttime 
that was hard. The moon rose full and 
moved slowly up into the night sky. 
Jerry lay on his fold-away cot on the 
porch, leaving the full comfort of then- 
double bed to Ginger’s restless sleep. 
The night moths fluttered over a sweet¬ 
smelling bed of star jasmine, and the 
mockingbird sang on as if he had for¬ 
gotten how to stop. 

But, for Jerry, there was little dis¬ 
traction and no particular enjoyment 
in the spring night. Whether he lay on 
his stomach, back, or sides he could not 
avoid the bitterness of his own thinking. 
Within him there was a hard, hurting 
knot of humiliation that would not be 
dissolved by hope, nor by courage. 

How did a man like Hartman get 
control of another man’s life? Who was 
he that he had the right to withdraw a 
man’s means of making a living, merely 
because he wanted to? Okay! Okay! So 
he’d been lippy now and then! He’d 
taken business away from slowpokes, 
not intentionally, but because he was 
naturally faster. Was that reason to be 
fired? 

“You’re a hot rod,” Sam had said. 
“Jobs come and go easy for guys like 
you.” By the way he’d said it Jerry knew 
he didn’t mean “good jobs come and 
go easy.” Poor jobs are the only kind 
that come and go easy, and Jerry was 
oppressed by a terrifying sense of futility. 
Little jobs gratefully accepted, feverishly 
held, and angrily lost. It was as if Hart¬ 
man had called him a tramp, a petty, 
unfriendly troublemaker. 

While the hawk moths buzzed drunk- 
enly through the jasmine he lay stiff and 
awake, a man without a job, hating 
Hartman as he had never hated anyone 
before in his lifetime. 

The next morning finally did come. 
He cooked their breakfast, made jokes 
and laughed with Ginger as if he weren’t 
bitter. But their happiness seemed triv¬ 
ial and dreamlike compared to the 
reality of his inner knowledge. 

He had to get a job! The inexorable 


arithmetic of buying to live would pierce 
him with sharp plus and minus signs, 
and ultimately destroy him—destroy 
Ginger and the baby, too. He had to get 
a job and hold it!. . . 

When he arrived at WFOR luck 
seemed to be playing into his hands. 
Hank Greenstreet had just come in and, 
yes, he would see Mr. Stevens in just 
a minute. There was a high-pitched 
screaming inside of Jerry, but he pre¬ 
tended to be casual, and picked up a 
magazine. 

Although he had waited what seemed 
to be a thousand hours for the signal, 
he wasn’t prepared when the girl said, 
“Mr. Greenstreet will see you now, Mr. 
Stevens.” 

There was nothing else to do but 
go in. 

“Good morning, Mr. Greenstreet.” 

“Hello, Stevens! Glad to see you. 
Come on in.” 

It was nice of him to be so friendly, 
but he was so tall that he left Jerry feel¬ 
ing shriveled until they both sat down. 
Greenstreet leaned back in his chair and 
grinned at Jerry. 

“What can I do for you, Stevens?” 

“I’m looking for a job, Mr. Green¬ 
street, a job in radio. I’ve been to 
announcer’s school in New York. I’ve 
got my Operator’s First Class License. I 
can write copy. I can sell time too, and 
I’m reading up on television.” 

“Good for you! ” Greenstreet laughed 
appreciatively. “You offer a ‘package 
show,’ don’t you?” 

“Well—I—I—I like radio. I believe in 
radio. I try to be an all-round man.” 

“Experience?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve been announcer at 


WDOP for just over a year. I live out 
on North Hybiscus. Got a baby coming 
too, today or next week.” Suddenly he 
wished he hadn’t said that. It showed his 
necessity too clearly. 

“Yeah. I know,” Greenstreet said 
absently. “I just finished talking to Sam 
Hartman about you.” 

rry tried to smile, but the comers 
of his mouth turned down instead of up. 
He’d lost. This was the end. There 
wasn’t any use pretending. There were 
only two radio stations in town. Unless 
he moved to Tampa or Miami he’d have 
to take just any job he could get from 
here on. 

“In that case,” he said blindly, “I 
might as well go. I know what Hartman 
must have told you.” 

Greenstreet, however, didn’t act like 
a man ready to end a conversation. He 
was obviously puzzled. “Okay, what 
did he tell me?” he asked. 

Jerry had the good sense to backwater 
fast. He laughed as if at himself. “I’m 
just being foolish,” he said. “A mis¬ 
taken sense of humor. May I ask now, 
what did he tell you?” 

“Sam said you were a bright boy, 
sober, hard-working, promising. Does 
that check?” 

Jerry watched Greenstreet carefully. 
He wasn’t going to be made a joke of— 
not by Greenstreet or anyone else. 
“Would you tell me that again?” he 
asked evenly. 

“What’s the matter? Did you and Sam 
fall out? Did you go away mad?” 

“Is that all he told you?” 

“He told me about your baby com¬ 
ing.” Greenstreet let him have the con- 






versation his own way. “He said there 
were no hard feelings, that if I had a job 
to offer you, you were a good bet.” 

Jerry deeply mistrusted the other 
man’s words, and he wanted to say 
something defiant, but he didn’t. He 
waited until he had the time to get his 
new words together. 

“I didn’t go away mad,” he said then. 
“But neither did I see eye to eye with the 
boss on broadcasting.” 

“I don’t dare blame you for that,” 
Greenstreet said. “I don’t agree with 
Sam on broadcasting, either.” 

Now Jerry began to feel better. 

“As a matter of fact,” Greenstreet 
went on, “I thought WDOP was going 
to the wall a year ago. I guess Sam just 
didn’t know how to spell bankruptcy.” 
He laughed at his own joke. 

“It wasn’t just Sam Hartman,” Jerry 
insisted gently. “We all worked hard. 
I did close to sixty hours a week every 
week. All overtime on my own.” 

Greenstreet watched with sharp in¬ 
terest. “Yes,” he said. “You did a good 
job for Sam. I heard you doing it. I used 
to listen to you now and then.” 

“We came up eleven per cent on our 
rating,” Jerry said. “And we took most 
of that gain off of your rating!” 

“That didn’t bother me,” Greenstreet 
said amiably, and half conceding the 
point. “We’re too far ahead of WDOP. 
We haven’t been here as long as Sam 
but we had the money to be modem, 
and we got the breaks, too.” 

“You have a fine station,” Jerry said. 
“But given the time, we’d have taken 
your listeners away.” 

Greenstreet tipped his head back and 
laughed hard. Still laughing, he looked 
back at Jerry. “I like loyalty in a man, 
Stevens,” he said, “but you don’t have 
to be loyal to Sam any more. He fired 
you. Remember?” 

Jerry kept his smile in place, but he 
swallowed hard. Actually, Sam’s charge 
had been disloyalty, and it embarrassed 
him to remember it. It hurt him just as if 
he’d swallowed something sharp. 

“Do you think Sam can keep WDOP 
on the air another year?” Greenstreet 
was asking him. 

“Why not?” 

“Supposing his network is bought out 
from underneath him? He’ll be an in¬ 
dependent radio station. He can’t com¬ 
pete with us that way. And what’ll he 
do when they pipe television in here?” 

“It’s going to close out a lot of small 
operators,” Jerry said, and he decided 
it was time to be direct: “Would you 
have a job here for me, Mr. Green¬ 
street?” 

Greenstreet looked up at him quickly. 
“How old are you, Stevens?” 

“Twenty-three.” 

When the older man finally spoke it 
was as if he were measuring his words 
out a teaspoonful at a time: “Yes, I do, 
Stevens. If Sam says you’re a good bet, 
you must be. I have an engineer’s job. 
It pays seventy-five a week. Start at the 
transmitter. Learn how we operate there, 
and then I’ll move you into the studios. 
I want you on the air announcing, rig¬ 
ging your own shows. And I’ll let you 
go out and sell where you want to.” 
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Jerry wanted to pick up the phone on 
Greenstreet’s desk and shout the news 
to Ginger. He had won! And yet there 
was a sense of defeat. He remembered 
Hartman saying, “Jobs come and go 
easy for guys like you”; and Greenstreet 
saying, “If Sam says you’re a good bet, 
you must be,” and, “You don't have 
to be loyal to Sam any more. He fired 
you. Remember?” Then once more he 
heard Sam Hartman’s voice talking to 
him: “. . . there are other things . . . 
loyalty ... friendliness.” 

“When can you start, Stevens?” 
Greenstreet was asking. 

One part of him wanted to shout, 
“Right now!” but he hesitated. He did 
not know whether he was being wise or 
whether he was losing his sharp sense of 
survival. 

“May I have until lunchtime to de¬ 
cide?” he asked. 

Greenstreet looked piqued. “All 
right,” he said. “If that suits you. I’ll 
hold it open until one o’clock.” . . . 

When Jerry walked into WDOP he 
felt as if he were drunk, but he knew he 
wasn't. Jean sighted him from behind 
the receptionist’s counter. 

“If you’re goin’ to give Mr. Hartman 
any trouble. I’m callin’ the police!” 

“No trouble, Jean. But I want to see 
him. Tell him I’m here.” 

When he was in the doorway of Sam 
Hartman’s office he stopped. “I want to 
talk to you, but I’m not going to crawl,” 
he said. 

Sam eyed him from the other side of 
his desk. “You’re not the kind that 
crawls, kid,” he said casually. “Come in 
and sit down. What’s on your mind?” 

Jerry had several ideas in mind, but 
they were as elusive as fish in a rain 
barrel. He made two tries, and each 
time he opened his mouth his words 
completely disappeared. The third time, 
he was interrupted by Hartman’s 
gravelly laughter. “For an ad-lib artist, 
you’re not doin’ so well.” 

That completely shattered his idea. 
And finally Hartman took over the 
conversation again: 

“When a man comes back for the last 
word he ought to have it ready to 
speak.” 

“I didn’t come back for the last 
word.” 

“Then why?” 

“First, I’d like to ask a question: 
What did you tell Greenstreet about 
me?” 

“Hank called me up. He said you 
were waiting to see him, and it must be 
about a job. What about you? I tried to 
think up something good to say. It was 
easy to do.” 

That wasn’t a statement of friendship. 
It wasn’t a confession that he’d been 
wrong. It was merely an everyday matter 
of justice accomplished by a man who 
was not in the habit of hating. 

“We have a baby coming,” Jerry be¬ 
gan uncertainly. “I—I don’t want to 
be a father who’s in and out of jobs. I 
want to get a job on my own hook, like 
the job with you. But I want to learn to 
live in it.” 

“What are you tryin’ to say, kid?” 

“I’d—I want a job with you. I want 


another chance, a chance to square 
things.” 

For a long moment Sam Hartman 
watched him. “Didn’t Hank Greenstreet 
have a job for you?” 

“He gave me a job for seventy-five 
dollars a week. I’m to let him know by 
lunchtime.” 

“That’s a break, kid.” Sam caught 
himself. “If it’s true.” 

“It is.” 

Hartman got up and walked around 
his desk to look closely at Jerry. Jerry 
stared blindly at a spot in the rug. 

“1 can’t pay you seventy-five dollars 
a week. Not even if I took you back.” 

“So what? I have to learn to work 
with people.” 

“Look, kid! You’ve got somethin’ 
there. But go back and take Green- 
street’s job. Start practicin’ on Hank. 
It’s a better job. You’re goin’ to need 
every nickel you can get.” 

Jerry shrugged. “There’s other things 
too,” he said. 

“Ha! Like what?” 

“. . . like loyalty ... friendliness ...” 
It sounded sticky sweet when he’d 
said it. That made him angry, and he 
raised his voice: “What do you think 
I am? A jerk? I’m not!” 

“You’re not crazy enough to think / 
need you? WDOP and 1! We’re not 
goin’ under!” Sam was throwing it at 
him. 

“Of course we’re not!” Jerry said. 

They stared at each other intently for 
two seconds; then Jerry looked back 
at the floor. 

Sam put his hands slowly into his 
pockets, leaned back against his desk, 
and crossed his legs. He looked at Jerry 
for a long time; then he lodked at the 
shine on his own shoes. Then he stood 
up again. Putting his hands behind him, 
he watched Jerry for another long min¬ 
ute. Jerry kept on examining the spot 
in the rug. Finally Sam walked all the 
way around his desk and stared out the 
window at the park. 

“I can’t match Hank’s money," Sam 
said at last, without turning around. 

“I know that,” Jerry said absently. 
Then he added, “Greenstreet wouldn’t 
understand this.” 

“I don’t know that 1 do,” Sam said, 
turning around. “What about your 
wife?” 

“She will.” 

“You want to open the station to¬ 
morrow morning on your old shift?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Sam hesitated, and that scared Jerry. 
It made him feel half naked and lonely. 

Sam cleared his throat. “All right, 
son,” he said gently. “It’s your job.” 

“Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Hart¬ 
man!” 

As Jerry closed the door behind him 
he was not sure of what he had done. 
It didn’t seem normal. But the sense of 
guilt was gone, and the bitterness of 
hating another man was gone. He felt 
elated and good. He was treasuring 
within himself a new sense and a new 
knowledge of companionship, and to 
Jerry that was suddenly important. 

THE END** 



T HE Palace Hotel in Farrington was across the street 
from the station, and as there were no porters the 
girl carried her own suitcase. She went to her room, 
hung up a dress, put on her red woolen mittens, and 
came down to the street for a walk before she slept. 

People were coming out of the late movie, and for a 
few minutes the main street was busy with cars. Then 
it became silent, and the lights went off in the cafes and 
drugstore, and only one bar with a gloomy neon sign 
remained wakeful. 


It was cold. The stars were sharp above the black 
mountains and every building, every tree had the black, 
hard lines of winter. The girl walked on briskly. 

A car passed her slowly, went on, turned into a 
side street. There were no more shop windows now, 
only bare lawns and dark houses. Catching sight of 
a bridge at the end of the street she ventured on to see 
what it crossed. A stream too swift for ice gurgled and 
boiled far below her as she leaned on the railing. 

A car came at the bridge, going much too fast. Silly 
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fool. Probably drunk. She squeezed against the railing as 
the headlights rushed toward her. He was close to her side 
of the bridge, and he wasn’t swerving; he was coming 
straight at her. She climbed through the rail, lost her foot¬ 
ing on the narrow ledge, and fell. Icy water closed over 
her. She came to the surface, choking, her clothes dragging 
at her and the swift current lashing her round and round. 
She clutched at a rock, but it was smooth as greased silver. 

Lights found her, and she looked into them, blinded. 
The car on the bridge. She screamed, but the sound was 
only a little gasp in the roaring water. Why didn’t he come, 
she thought; why didn’t he do something? Just that steady 
light on her, like a cold eye watching. 

There was no shout of encouragement, no scrambling 
down the bank. Only the light, steady on the swirling water. 
“He’s not going to help me,” she thought. “He wants me 
to drown.” Abruptly the lights swept up and off the 
stream, seized the road above, and were gone. She fought 
against the current, dimly aware of other lights bounding 
across the bridge. Another car had come along, driven 
off the first. 

She gained the slippery bank, scrambled up it until she 
felt crackling dead weeds and frozen grass under her. A 
light shone in the trees ahead. She moved stiffly toward it, 
reached a cabin door, knocked, and as the door opened 
and warm air flowed over her, her knees folded. . . . 

e minutes later the phone rang in the rectory of 
Christ Church, jolting the Reverend Martin Buell from 
a sound sleep. It went on ringing as he fumbled for his 
bathrobe and tripped over Bascomb, his Chesapeake hunt¬ 
ing dog. 

“Keep your shirt on,” he muttered to himself, clumping 
down the stairs with the dog at his heels. “Nobody ever 
gets excited about a man’s soul until he’s all through with 
it. Then I’m supposed to come along and give him a 
ticket to heaven.” 



The Reverend Martin Buell loved a mystery — and 
now he had a real-life one to solve 


He picked up the phone in his study, prepared to 
administer solace, and was surprised to hear the sheriff’s 
voice: “Reverend? . . . Clyde Hunnicut. Mind coming 
out to Mrs. Rickey’s cabin across the river? I’ve got a 
crazy female here.” 

Martin dressed, and got reluctantly into his car. “It 
must be six below—a fine night to drag a man out of a 
warm bed,” he grumbled, speeding down Main Street. 
Still, his pulse began to quicken. The sheriff knew the 
mild-mannered rector’s liking for detection; they had 
worked together before. This untimely summons might 
prove interesting, after all. 

When he entered Mrs. Rickey’s cabin Martin found 
the sheriff and Dr. Cole looking down at a girl lying on a 
cot. Her wet bronze hair was strung out on the pillow, her 
face was bluish white, and although the stove was roaring, 
she shivered. 

“The poor thing’s been almost murdered,” Mrs. Rickey 
said, pouring him a cup of hot coffee. 

“She says a car forced her off the bridge into the river,” 
Sheriff Hunnicut explained. 

“Drunken driver,” Martin suggested. 

“No!” The girl turned wild eyes on him. “It wasn’t 
an accident. I came here to see the sheriff, and they didn’t 
want me to see him. They tried to kill me, Father.” 

Martin would have liked her even if she hadn’t called 
him “Father.” He pulled a chair over and sat down by 
the cot. “Now, let’s have the story from the beginning,” 
he encouraged the girl. 

“I’m Katherine Collins, my home is in Salem, Oregon, 
and I came to Montana to visit a friend in Billings. I was 
awake in my lower berth—” 

“Last Saturday night or early Sunday morning, you 
said?” the sheriff interrupted. 

The girl nodded. “Three men got on. One of them 
was put into the berth across from mine because his 
friends said he had a dreadful toothache and they'd given 
him so much liquor to kill the pain that he’d passed out. 
They had only an hour’s trip, they told the conductor, 
but they thought he’d be more comfortable lying down. 
They went to the smoking-room—I could hear low talking. 
The man in the berth didn’t make a sound. It seemed to 
me he ought to be breathing heavily, or snoring, if he was 
so full of liquor. I got up and went across the aisle—” 

“Why?” Martin inquired. 

Katherine Collins flushed. “I’m afraid I was curious. 
I couldn’t sleep. Anyway, his curtains weren't quite closed 
and the little reading light was on, so I could see him 
plainly. His jaw was tied with a bandanna, and he had a 
good coat of tan.” 

“That’s what bothers me,” Sheriff Hunnicut confessed. 
“That sunburn.” 

“He didn’t move,” the girl went on. “I watched for 
several minutes, and then I knew he was dead.” 

“How did you know?” Hunnicut demanded. 

She frowned. “I can’t explain it. But if you’re quite 
near a man who’s dead, you know he’s dead.” She appealed 
to Cole: “Don’t you, Doctor?” 

“Young lady,” Cole said, “this is your story.” 

“You think you saw a dead man on a train,” Martin 
put in, “but what has that to do with Sheriff Hunnicut?” 

“That Florida man who went hunting with four of our 
leading citizens last week,” Hunnicut reminded him, “and 
hasn’t been seen since. Miss Collins’ description of the 
dead man’s outfit has an amazing resemblance to the 
clothing of Mr. Emmons from Tampa. Brand-new stuff- 
plaid shirt, hand-painted tie, jacket with yellow silk lining, 
gabardine britches. Nobody in his right mind wears gabar¬ 
dine to hunt in—whistles when you walk. Hunters wear 
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soft wool. While Miss Collins was in Billings she read an 
item in a newspaper about our lost hunter. She thought 
l should know about the man she had seen on the train, so 
she stopped off here.” 

Martin objected that any amateur might have dressed 
that way. 

“How many people in Montana are sunburned in 
November?” the sheriff demanded. “We’re faded out, 
this time of year.” 

“The item doubtless mentioned sunburn,” Cole put in 
dryly. 

Katherine Collins sighed. “You all think I’m making 
it up. I suppose his tie clip was described, too?” 

“Tie clip?” Sheriff Hunnicut leaned forward. 

“It dropped off him when they took him out of the 
berth. I reached in and got it. A gold-plated bear with 
green glass eyes.” 

“And where is it now?” 

“In my bag.” She looked helplessly about her. 

“You didn’t have no bag, honey,” Mrs. Rickey told 
her. “Maybe you dropped it on the bridge or in the river.” 

“Where did they take the man off the train?” Martin 
asked. 

“A place called Pinetop.” 

“You went on to Billings, and you’ve been there until 
tonight?” Martin went on. 

The girl nodded. 

“Do you know anyone in Farrington?” 

“No one.” 

“Did his friends see you looking at the dead man— 
the alleged dead man?” 

“I’m sure they didn’t.” 

“Did someone know you were getting off the train 
tonight in Farrington instead of going on to Oregon?” 

“No.” 

The girl by this time looked utterly spent and Dr. Cole 
interfered: “That’s enough for tonight. I’d like to get her 
to the hospital.” 

Martin frowned. “If someone’s trying to kill her, that’s 
not a very safe place. Anyone can come up in the self- 
service elevator.” 

“You willing to take her in. Father Buell? ” Cole asked. 

“With my alert female parishioners? You know I 
couldn’t. What about you, Sheriff? ” 

“Mrs. Hunnicut has to have three months’ notice for 
a bridge luncheon.” His face brightened. “How about 
Henry Beaver, next door to the rectory? Henry’s a wid¬ 
ower. Never has any female visitors.” 

It seemed a good idea if they could talk Henry into it. 
Dr. Cole bundled the girl, wrapped in a blanket and a 
voluminous garment of Mrs. Rickey’s, into his car and 
drove off, while Martin and the sheriff stopped on the 
bridge to look for her handbag. They found nothing. 

When they reached Beaver’s the doctor had already 
carried the girl upstairs to the middle bedroom. 

“I’m no nurse,” Henry grumbled as Cole came down. 

“All you have to do is keep her warm and give her a 
simple breakfast. I’ll be over in the morning. For purposes 
of publicity you can have the flu, Henry.” 

“I just had the flu.” 

“Have something else, then. Anything you want.” 

“I’m a dumed fool,” Henry said, and they all thanked 
him with the utmost relief. 

Martin and the sheriff left together. “What do you 
think of the girl?” Hunnicut asked. 

“She has the clink of good coin,” Martin admitted. 
“However, some of the biggest liars I know are com¬ 
pletely charming and credible.” 

“Do something for me,” the sheriff said. “First thing 
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tomorrow morning see her and get the whole story. If I go, 
someone may notice, but you and Henry are always 
visiting back and forth.” .. . 

When Martin woke the next morning he looked over 
at Henry Beaver’s upstairs windows, and wondered how 
the young lady with the wet red hair was feeling. What a 
story, he thought, and what a personality she had, to make 
the sheriff and a wise old bird like Dr. Cole believe it 
sufficiently to conceal her presence in Farrington. 

Mrs. Beekman, Martin's motherly and sometimes over¬ 
whelming housekeeper, was looking out the dining-room 
window when he came downstairs. 

“Dr. Cole is over at Henry’s,” she said. “I wonder 
what’s wrong?” 

Martin knew that she would find out sooner or later, 
anyway, so he told her about the girl who had come out 
of the river. 

“If she’s that beautiful, and also respectable,” Mrs. 
Beekman commented dryly, “she ought to have a husband 
who wouldn't let her wander around falling off bridges.” 

“Who said she was beautiful?” 

Mrs. Beekman sniffed. “Four men made fools of them¬ 
selves for her, didn't they?” 

Martin hurried through breakfast and went over to 
Henry’s. No one answered his knock, so he entered the 
kitchen and found it in a state of some confusion. It 
looked as if Henry hadn’t been able to decide which dishes 
looked best on a tray. 

As Martin came up the stairs Henry darted out of the 
middle bedroom with a hot-water bottle. “Dumed ladies’ 
maid,” he growled. “I must have been out of my mind 
last night.” 

“How is she?” Martin asked. 

“See for yourself.” 

Katherine Collins was sitting up in bed trying to comb 
her hair. “Good morning, Father,” she said, with a shaky 
smile. “I’m afraid I’m a terrible nuisance to Mr. Beaver.” 

“Nonsense. He’s enjoying it. Feel like talking?” 

She nodded, and Martin settled in the rocker beside 
the window. 

“Why were you walking alone on our main street so 
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late at night, Miss Collins?” he asked. 

“I always take a walk before I go to 
bed. I sleep better.” 

“Had you told anyone about seeing 
this allegedly dead man on the train?” 

Her two hands gripped the comb. “I— 
I don’t think so.” 

“Miss Collins,” Martin said sternly. 

Her voice was uneven: “I did tell 
John.” 

“John?” he repeated, and the story 
came out: 

“John Hall. I went to Billings to see 
him. We were almost engaged. Not 
quite. I met him last spring in Oregon, 
and my family hope I will marry him. 
He’s going to be very rich some day— 
oil.” 

“And are you going to marry him?” 

“I don’t know.” She looked past 
Martin, frowning. “He seemed different 
this time, somehow. Preoccupied. He 
did all the right things, even took me 
up in his plane, but 1 felt he was think¬ 
ing all the time of something else. Then, 
too—” She stopped and blushed. “I 
suppose this sounds silly, but I caught 
him cheating at cards. It was only 
double solitaire, but 1 just didn't like it.” 

Martin wondered if she was telling 
the whole story. Perhaps she was angry 
with this man and wanted to punish 
him. “Miss Collins, you said there were 
two men with the corpse on the train. 
Did you see them?” 

“Only their backs, as they went down 
the aisle. The first man disappeared as 
I looked out. The second was carrying 
the dead man over his shoulder.” 

Henry came up with some orange 
juice. “You’ve been here long enough,” 
he told Martin. “She needs rest.” 

Martin drove down to the courthouse 
to see Sheriff Hunnkut. He found Pat 
Lorimer, the county attorney, with the 
sheriff. Lorimer was a likable young 
man, serious and sadly lacking in the 
showmanship that wins juries. Probably 
wouldn’t last more than one term. In 
fact, it had surprised people that he’d 
been elected at all, after only two years’ 
residence in Farrington. Of course, his 
opponent, foxy old Mason, was gener¬ 
ally disliked. Martin thought Lorimer 
might make a good judge some day, if 
he didn't starve to death first. Or die 
from eating in the Bee Cafe. Living was 
difficult for a bachelor here. 

“What’s her story this morning?” 
Sheriff Hunnicut demanded. 

“Looks rather bad for a fellow named 
John Hall.” Martin told them what he 
had learned. 

Pat Lorimer looked skeptical. “We 
can check on Hall, but, frankly, the 
whole story sounds fantastic to me.” 

“You haven’t seen the young lady,” 
the sheriff told him. “She’s very persua¬ 
sive.” 

“I can see that. Perhaps one of us 
ought to stay out of range of this 
dangerous charm.” 

“We’ve searched the woods all week 
for Emmons and haven’t found a trace. 
I can’t afford to ignore the girl’s story. 
I’ve got a man looking for her handbag 
in the river right now. We’ll get photo¬ 
graphs of the men who went hunting with 
Emmons and see if she can identify any 


of them.” The sheriff shook his head. 
“That hunting party sounds like a roll 
call of our star citizens: Alvin Warner, 
president of the bank, George Stryker, 
our mayor, Byron Crane, new owner 
of the Courier, and Jay Jerome, owner 
of the best garage. They went in about 
fifteen miles on horseback, from a spot 
up beyond Moose Horn, and worked 
out from there.” 

Didn’t they try to find Emmons as 
soon as they realized he was lost?” 

“They did the best they could. But 
it was suppertime when they missed him. 
Dark long before that. Crane worked 
all night, but Jerome was drunk—he 
says so himself. Alvin Warner—” 

“Don’t tell me,” Martin interrupted. 
“Alvin had a stomach-ache. Alvin 
always has something sinister going on 
in his insides. But the mayor—surely 
George Stryker did something to help?” 

The sheriff smiled. “George is a 
fatalist. He joins Crane for a while, 
beating the brush, gets sick of it. ‘Our 
friend from Florida probably got shot,’ 
he tells him. ‘If you’re out in the woods 
where guns are going off, you must 
expect to get killed once in a while. If 
he didn’t get shot and is only lost, then 
it’s up to the sheriff and not the mayor 
to find him.’” 

“They ought not to have let this dude 
go off alone into the woods,” Pat 
Lorimer said. 

Martin got up to go. “I must get at 
my sermon. Call me if anything inter¬ 
esting turns up.” He returned to the 
rectory and shut himself in his study. 
At four o’clock the paper in front of 
him was still blank and he had con¬ 
sumed three cigars, a turkey leg, an 
orange, six Brazil nuts, and a chocolate 
bar. He was glad when the phone rang. 

“Need a cup of coffee?” the sheriff 
inquired. 

“Need is urgent,” Martin answered. 

“Meet me in the Bee Cafe.” 

The Bee was swarming with wild life 
released from the schools when Martin 
joined the sheriff in a booth at the back. 

“Hall seems to be the wrong horse,” 
Sheriff Hunnicut said at once. “ He was 
in a poker game shortly after Miss Col¬ 
lins’ train left and he stayed with it till 
the small hours.” 

“A poker emporium will always give a 
customer an alibi.” 

“This is straight.” The sheriff went on 
to say there had been no phone calls or 
wires between Farrington and Billings 
last night. “So Hall couldn’t have a con¬ 
federate over here. What’s more, we 
found the girl’s handbag in the river. It 
was closed and contained the usual 
clutter—but no tie clip.” 

Martin was reluctant to admit he’d 
been mistaken about the girl’s character. 
“While she was thrashing about in the 
water the driver had plenty of time to 
pick up her bag from the bridge and take 
out the clip. Later on, he could come 
back and drop the bag in the river.” 

Hunnicut smiled. “It’s possible.” He 
opened the afternoon Courier, and his 
expression suffered a change. “ Impudent 
pup!” he snorted, handing the paper to 
Martin. 

The item on the first page headed 


“Local Melodrama” stated that a beau¬ 
tiful female had jumped or fallen from 
the South Fork bridge. “ How our worthy 
sheriff came to this conclusion we are at 
a loss to explain. Possibly she left the im¬ 
print of her front teeth on the bridge 
planking. Sheriff Hunnicut is a wizard at 
clues. He can find almost anything ex¬ 
cept a lost hunter. A visitor from Florida 
who strayed from camp on an elk hunt 
last week end has not yet been located, 
although he was a tenderfoot, past the 
prime of life, and unable to walk more 
than a couple of miles on a paved road. 
We learned today that the sheriff has 
callously given up the search.” 

Sheriff Hunnicut was grinding his 
teeth. “He wants me to get mad. I won’t 
give him the satisfaction. Here’s the mis¬ 
erable creature now.” He looked up 
as Byron Crane came over to them. 

“Hi, Sheriff. No hard feelings, I hope?” 

“All in the day’s work. Where did you 
get the story on this girl?” 

“From your own office. Where else? 
Now I’ll ask you one: Where is she 
now?” 

“Sorry.” Hunnicut didn’t ask him to 
sit down, and Crane, with a grin, saun¬ 
tered on. “He reminds me of a moose,” 
the sheriff grunted. “There’s no way to 
figure a moose, but you can be sure he’s 
going to suit himself.” 

IVIartin wondered why Crane had 
bought the Courier, and Sheriff Hunni¬ 
cut said he was an ambitious young fel¬ 
low; came from New Mexico, planned 
to build up circulation and sell the paper 
as soon as possible. He spent a good deal 
of time with Alvin Warner in the bank. 
Martin knew his wife—she came to 
church occasionally. Right now she was 
visiting in Bozeman. 

“I’ve been trying to get photographs 
of the men on that hunting trip,” the 
sheriff said, “and it’s not easy. Besides, 
I’m afraid it will arouse suspicion in the 
wrong quarter.” 

“ Suppose I ask the mayor to appoint 
a Christmas committee—community 
singing, tree on Main Street, et cetera— 
and we’ll meet in the rectory, say to¬ 
morrow afternoon. The committee will 
include all the hunters, and Miss Collins 
can watch them go in and out.” 

Hunnicut laughed. “Wouldn’t that 
look strange?” 

“We’ll have other people, too.” 

When they left the Bee, Martin drove 
over to the mayor’s house. George 
Stryker came to the door in an old pair 
of tweed pants gathered at the waist by 
a web belt. “Come in,” he said, leading 
Martin to the Jiving room, where a fire 
crackled. “Now whose garbage hasn’t 
been collected?” 

Martin assured him it was not garbage 
he had come to talk about, and the 
mayor readily accepted the idea of a 
committee. 

Mrs. Stryker came in from the kitchen. 
“How nice to see you. Father Buell.” 

They chatted, and she invited him to 
dinner. “We’re having venison again. 
We’ve had fried venison, stewed venison, 
roast venison, venison mince meat, and 
I’m toying with the idea of venison 
frappe. These hunters!” 

Martin, aware that Mrs. Stryker was a 
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good cook, stayed, and during dinner he 
asked George about the hunting trip. 

“ It was a lousy expedition,” the mayor 
said. “Jerome was drunk all the time and 
Alvin stayed in camp with his stomach— 
all but one day.” 

“Which day?” Martin asked. 

Stryker thought a minute. “ Saturday. 
The same day our Florida friend disap¬ 
peared. He deserved to get lost, Rev¬ 
erend. He was the greenest dude I ever 
knew. Some of us met him when we went 
deep-sea fishing off Florida. He was set 
on an elk hunt, even then. . . . You 
should have seen his clothes! The elk 
must have laughed their heads off. He 
made so much noise in the woods no¬ 
body wanted to stay with him. We 
wouldn’t have had a chance of getting 
near the game in his company. I felt 
like a heel, but, after all, I was up 
there to hunt. These trips cost money. 
They figure a pound of elk, by the 
time you get it home, is worth about 
eighteen dollars.” 

The dinner was excellent, and it was 
difficult for Martin to keep his mind off 
the angel pie long enough to ask if Em¬ 
mons had been seen after Warner re¬ 
turned to camp. 

“No. Nobody saw Emmons after 
lunch on Saturday.” 

“ What do you think happened to Em¬ 
mons, Mr. Stryker?” 

“He got lost. What else could hap¬ 
pen?” Stryker fixed him with a shrewd 
blue eye. “Does the sheriff think one of 
us knocked him off? He’ll have a hard 
time making a murder out of this one. 
That fellow was just naturally doomed 
to get lost.” 

Martin left early and stopped in to see 
Henry Beaver and his charge. Henry was 
wiping dishes and listening to the Inland 
Empire News from a Billings station. 

“How is she?” Martin asked. 

“She’s all right. Ask me how I am.” 
He slammed a plate into the cupboard. 
“How long is it going to go on?” 

“ Not for long, unless something turns 
up to indicate she’s telling the truth.” 

Henry’s mouth dropped open. “What 
else would she be telling?” 

“ Lorimer thinks it’s a yam she made 
up for the fun of it.” 

'There was a sound from the hall and 
Martin turned, to find Katherine Collins 
standing there, wrapped in a blanket. 
“Who is Lorimer?” she asked uncer¬ 
tainly. 

“County attorney. I’m sorry you over¬ 
heard,” Martin said. 

She flushed. “I didn’t mean to listen. I 
came down for a glass of milk. Poor Mr. 
Beaver has been running up and down 
stairs all day long.” 

“You look better,” Martin told her. 

“Would it do any good for me to see 
this Mr. Lorimer?” 

Martin hesitated. “He’s old and 
crusty. Pretty women don’t mean a thing 
to him.” 

“That’s right,” Henry agreed, winking 
at Martin. “No use talking to an old 
crab like Lorimer.” 

Katy said no matter how sour he was 
he ought to listen to reason; it was his 
job. Martin told her that the county at¬ 
torney wanted some piece of material 


evidence to convince him she hadn’t 
dreamed the whole thing. 

“ If they could find my handbag they’d 
have the tie clip. That would be material 
evidence, wouldn’t it?” 

“They have found your bag. Miss 
Collins, and there was no tie clip in it.” 

She said, “Oh,” in a rather small voice. 

“Your friend Mr. Hall did not leave 
Billings last night, nor were any mes¬ 
sages recorded between here and Bill¬ 
ings.” 

She looked brighter at that. “ I’m glad. 
I didn’t like thinking that John had any¬ 
thing to do with it.” 

“ You’d better get back to bed,” Henry 
grumbled. “Standing around on this cold 
linoleum isn’t going to do you any 
good.” Katy smiled at him and went 
back upstairs. 

“Golly,” Henry said, returning to his 
dishes. “ She seems like a nice girl. I hate 
to think she’s a liar.” 

Martin agreed, and left by the back 
door. He was crossing the frozen grass 
between Henry’s house and the rectory 
when the tail of his eye caught a swift 
shadow as it disappeared around the 
front of Henry’s house. When Martin 
reached the front lawn there was no one 
in sight. If someone had stood outside 
Henry’s kitchen windows he had had a 
good view of Katy. 

Troubled, Martin entered the rectory 
kitchen and locked the door. The front 
doorbell rang. Martin switched on the 
porch light and revealed Jay Jerome, 
standing there with a brown-paper par¬ 
cel. He had evidently been drinking. 

“Evening, Father.” Jay fixed his 
bloodshot eyes on Martin. “ Mrs. Jerome 
thought maybe you could use an elk 
roast.” 

“Thank you. We can.” Martin took 
the package. 

“I was supposed to deliver it this 
morning but I forgot. Sorry.” Jerome 
wove down the steps to his glittering car. 

Martin wondered, as he carried the 
package to the kitchen, how Jay and a 
gun had contrived to manage the demise 
of an elk. He unwrapped the meat, which 
was thawing, and saw that it was a nice, 
substantial roast. Then he looked closer. 
There was something with the roast. 
Something one did not wrap with edible 
meat. Martin turned on the light over 
the sink, feeling he must be mistaken. 
There was no mistake. It was a human 
toe. Looked as if it had been hacked off 
with a pocket knife, and the bones at the 
joint were somewhat shattered. 

What did one do about a thing like 
this? He didn’t like to leave it where 
Mrs. Beekman would see it first thing in 
the morning. . . . Bascomb came out 
of the dining room at that moment, 
thumping his tail and sniffing. No reason 
why the dog shouldn’t have the roast. 
Martin carried the whole package to the 
basement, laid the roast on the woodpile 
to thaw, and then placed the toe in ajar, 
poured alcohol over it, and screwed on 
the cap. He could not have said why he 
thus preserved the unwelcome object, 
but it did seem to him that some very 
strange things were going on in Far¬ 
rington. 

He left the jar on the trunk containing 
his early sermons and went upstairs to 



Sheriff Humicut was no fool, but he was 
willing to give a stranger an even break 


phone Hunnicut. The sheriff was out. 
Feeling an urgent need to communicate 
with someone, Martin called Doc Cole, 
finally located him at the local hunters’ 
club, and told him about the toe. Cole 
laughed. 

“I don’t think it’s a joke,” Martin 
protested. 

“What else could it be?” 

“I don’t know. But Jay Jerome is no 
practical joker.” 

“Where are you keeping this delight¬ 
ful specimen?” 

“I’ve got it in the basement in a jar. 
Look, Doc; don’t tell this around town,” 
Martin pleaded, but he knew it was use¬ 
less. Cole would find it too good to keep. 

He called Mrs. Jerome and thanked 
her for the roast without mentioning the 
bonus that had accompanied it. 

“To tell you the truth. Father,” she 
said in her too-sweet voice, “it’s last 
year’s. I took it from the McDowells’ 
locker. They told us to use their locker 
and anything we wanted from it while 
they’re in Arizona. I was making room 
for the elk Jay shot last Saturday, and I 
thought you could use the roast.” 

Martin assured her that they could, 
and hung up. McDowell was getting on, 
but he didn’t think the old fellow would 
wrap up a toe with his elk meat. Perhaps 
someone had concealed that toe in Mc¬ 
Dowell’s locker because he believed the 
locker would not be opened until spring. 
It could be done, Martin knew. Anyone 
could take the wrong key off the board, 
at the dairy, and open someone else’s 
locker. The Jeromes had a locker there, 
and so did the Warners, the Cranes, and 
the Strykers. . . . 

Saturday was Martin’s busiest day. 
There were always tag ends to tie be¬ 
fore the Sunday services, and dozens of 
women called him about vital matters 
such as the color of the transparent bags 
for the Christmas candy. It didn’t look 
as if he would be able to write his 
sermon, so he went to the basement to 
get an earlier one from the trunk. One 
of the proper dividends of middle age 
was the clipping, now and then, of a 
coupon from the labors of one’s youth. 

He was raising the trunk lid when he 
remembered the jar with the toe. It 
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was gone. He made a thorough search 
of the basement, with no success. As he 
started up the stairs he felt a draft from 
the outside door on the landing, pulled 
it to, and locked it. It must have been 
unlocked since the arrival of the last 
load of wood. He had an uncomfortable 
feeling that someone had been in the 
basement during the night. 

Mrs. Beekman was in the kitchen 
when he came up, and he told her about 
the bit of human anatomy. 

“A toe!” she repeated, aghast. “You 
can’t mean it?” 

“I do. Someone wrapped a toe with 
that'elk meat.” 

# “Who would do such a disgusting 
thing?” 

“1 can’t imagine,” said Martin de¬ 
jectedly. 

There was a knock at the back door, 
and Mrs. Beekman let Pat Lorimer in. 

“I’m supposed to stay with this loony 
female next door while she watches 
your committee arrive,” he said. “The 
sheriff is spending Saturday at the barn 
with Violet and her colt.” 

“Don’t look so sour, Pat. You’ll find 
it a pleasant assignment.” 

“I thought you’d come over with me 
for a minute.” 

“Scared?” Martin smiled. “She’s not 
that dangerous, but I’ll come and smooth 
the way for you if you like.” . . . 

Henry was in the kitchen, making 
applesauce, and told them to go on up. 
They found Katy sitting up, darning one 
of Henry’s socks. Pat’s expression was 
interesting. He looked like a dog that 
has gamboled merrily over a field after 
a bee and finally stuck his nose down 
on it. 

Katy smiled up at him. “They told 
me you were very old and cross, Mr. 
Lorimer.” 

Pat said stiffly, “You surprise me, 
too. I didn’t expect to find an adven¬ 
turess darning socks.” 

“Adventuress!” She put down the 
darning. 

“This story you’ve been feeding them 
is pretty thick.” 

Martin observed that the darning was 
very nice, but they didn’t hear him. 

“Why don’t you tell the uninteresting 
truth, Miss Collins?” Pat urged. “You 
waded into the river of your own 
volition, didn’t you?” 

Katy gasped. “Why on earth would 
I do such a silly thing?” 

Pat shrugged. “I can’t even guess.” 

“Don’t mind him, Katy,” Martin 
advised. “He’s had a tough case in 
court this week—old Mason took him 
over the hurdles. Now you two had 
better go down to the living room and 
keep your eyes open.” 

He returned to the rectory, received 
the committee, and afterward kept them 
chatting on the front walk so Katy 
could get a good look at them. After 
they had gone he went back to Beaver’s 


to see if Katy had recognized any of 
the men. 

“I really can’t say,” she admitted. 
“The light was dim in the train, all 1 
saw was their backs, and they were 
dressed differently, for hunting. I’m 
sorry.” 

She asked if she could have her 
clothes, with the suitcase she had left 
at the hotel, and her handbag, all of 
which were still in the sheriff's office, 
and Pat Lorimer said he would see that 
she got them. 

Outside, he said to Martin, “You 
know why she wants her clothes—she’s 
planning to run off. She’s got herself 
into something a little larger than she 
can handle.” 

“So you did think she was pretty?” 
Martin asked slyly. 

“What has that got to do with it? 
Not one bit of evidence has appeared to 
confirm her ridiculous story.” 

Pat got into his ancient car and drove 
off, and Martin decided to go down to 
Snade’s drugstore for cigars. 

There was something peculiar in Mrs. 
Snade’s manner as she waited on him. 
As he turned away from the counter a 
couple of girls giggled. He looked down 
to see if he was losing a garter, but his 
gear seemed to be in order. He gained 
the cover of his car and was pulling 
away from the curb when Jay Jerome 
came swaying out of the hunters’ club 
and hailed him. 

Jerome, well fortified against the cold, 
opened the car door and leaned in. 
“What’s this stuff about a dead toe?” 
he demanded. “I never gave you a dead 
toe, and I want to know what you mean 
by telling around town that I gave you 
a toe.” 

“Get in,” Martin ordered, noting 
that people had stopped to listen. Jay 
got into the car. “What’s eating you?” 

“It’s in the paper. You saw it.” 

“I haven’t seen the paper today.” 

Jerome felt in his pocket, located the 
Courier. It was damp and wrinkled, and 
apparently had been the core of con¬ 
siderable discussion in the club lounge. 
The item was headed, The Vicar and the 
Toe. 

“There is a story current in Farring¬ 
ton that Mr. Jay Jerome generously de¬ 
livered an elk roast to an unnamed 
rector, and when the latter opened it he 
found a human toe. Mr. Jerome, ques¬ 
tioned by our reporter, called the story 
preposterous. The clergyman was not 
available for questioning.” 

“Unfortunately,” Martin told Jerome, 
“the story is true. Sure you didn’t know 
about it?” 

“I don’t believe it,” Jay said sulkily. 

“By the way, did you happen to see 
Mr. Emmons in his bare feet?” 

Jerome said nobody on that hunting 
trip took off his socks; it was cold up in 
those mountains. He got out of the car 
and returned to the club, and Martin 
drove to Hunnicut’s barn. The sheriff 
hadn't heard about the toe, and he re¬ 
garded Martin with a peculiar smile. 

“E>id anyone else see it?” he asked. 

“No, and I’m not losing my mind. I’m 
beginning to think the toe has something 


to do with the lost Mr. Emmons. It must 
be important, or it wouldn’t have been 
taken from my cellar last night.” 

“ Know what I think?” said the sheriff. 
“I think we’ve been taken in. Miss Col¬ 
lins couldn’t recognize any of the hunt¬ 
ers. There’s no real evidence of foul play 
in the disappearance of Mr. Emmons.” 

“ Better wait till you find him to make 
up your mind,” Martin advised. . . . 

All day Sunday and most of Monday 
Martin was busy with his parish. Then, 
on Monday evening, he had dinner with 
the Coles. It was somewhat in the nature 
of a peace offering, since the doctor 
knew that Martin was annoyed about his 
spreading the story of the toe. . . . 

That same evening Henry Beaver al¬ 
lowed Katy to tie his blue satin necktie, 
which he wore only on Monday nights to 
his lodge meeting. “You’d better look at 
the furnace at nine o'clock,” he said, 
fastening his overshoes. “Open the draft 
after you put wood in, to let the pitch 
burn out. I don’t want a chimney fire.” 
He departed, somewhat doubtfully, as if 
he didn’t expect to find the house there 
when he got back. 

At exactly nine o’clock Katy put down 
her book and went to the basement to see 
about the furnace. It needed wood, and 
she threw in two big chunks of tama¬ 
rack, using the canvas gloves which lay 
on the kindling box. The telephone rang 
in the kitchen and she ran up the stairs 
to answer it. 

“ Miss Collins? . .'. This is Pat Lori¬ 
mer—you remember?—the county at¬ 
torney.” 

“Yes, Mr. Lorimer.” 

His voice was smooth and persuasive: 
“I’ve been giving a good deal of thought 
to your situation here. Don’t you think 
it would be generous of you to let the 
sheriff and Father Buell off the hook?” 

“How?” Katy asked coldly. 

“Go home, quietly, and wait for de¬ 
velopments. You can’t do anything by 
staying in Farrington, and you make 
things increasingly difficult for Buell and 
Hunnicut. They’re chivalrous old boys; 
they won’t admit they were taken in.” 

“Do you think they were taken in, Mr. 
Lorimer?” 

“I don’t like to hurt your feelings. Miss 
Collins, but look at it from their point of 
view. Hunnicut depends on the voters. If 
he makes an ass of himself, they’ll think 
the law isn’t safe in his hands. Buell has a 
stiff congregation. They frown on his 
sleuthing tendencies. Dignity of the cloth 
and that sort of thing. If they find he’s 
been closely associated with a fantastic 
redhead they’ll have the bishop over 
here in no time.” 

K«v fought to control herself. Every¬ 
thing the man said infuriated her, and 
yet there was reason on his side. She 
didn’t want to hurt either the sheriff or 
the rector. And she was helping no one 
by hiding in Mr. Beaver’s house. 

“Perhaps you are right,” she said 
stiffly. “What would you suggest?” 

“Take the night train. You can catch 
it at Meade if you leave here at nine- 
thirty. Call Miller’s cab, Farrington 13, 
and he’ll drive you over there. I say 
Meade because if they miss you before 
train time they’ll dash down to the Far- 
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rington station and try to stop you.” 

“Yes. I suppose they would do that. I 
don’t like to run off without saying 
good-by.” 

“ Leave a note. Explain that you feel 
this is the best move for everybody con¬ 
cerned, and they can reach you at home 
if they want to. All right? You’d better 
hurry—it's nine-fifteen.” 

“I can make it, Mr. Lorimer.” She 
hung up, saw that she was still wearing 
the canvas work gloves, and left them on 
the shelf next the phone. She called the 
cab, then wrote on Mr. Beaver’s kitchen 
blackboard: 

“Sorry to leave without saying 
good-by, but Mr. Lorimer thinks I 
should go, and let the sheriff and Father 
Buell ‘off the hook.’ You can reach me at 
12 Mason Drive, Salem, Ore. Katherine 
Collins.” 

The business of packing took her 
seven minutes, and at nine-thirty she 
walked out Mr. Beaver’s front door, 
locked it with the key which he kept in 
the mailbox, and got into the waiting cab. 

They had reached the edge of town 
when she remembered her mittens hung 
to dry on the back porch. “Oh, dear,” 
she said, leaning toward the driver. 
“Have we got time to go back and still 
make the train? I forgot something.” 

“We got plenty of time.” He turned 
the car, they flew back to Mr. Beaver’s 
house, and Katy ran up the walk. She 
took the key from the mailbox, put it 
into the lock and found that the door 
was not locked. Strange, she was sure she 
had locked it just now. 

She pushed the wall button and in the 
bright light hurried along the hall. She 
had her hand on the knob of the kitchen 
door when something in the house 
moved. It wasn’t a good sound, like 
wood settling in the furnace, or the clap¬ 
boards shrinking in the cold, or a drippy 
faucet. It was the sound of someone try¬ 
ing not to make a noise, someone in 
hiding. She stood quite still, listening, 
holding herself tight. She could hear 
breathing, rather heavy breathing. Who¬ 
ever the person was, he was not far away. 
Terror was slowly freezing her where she 
stood. She must try to get out. 

Her legs moved, she got through the 
hall, out onto the dark front porch, 
slammed the door behind her, and ran 
to the taxi. 

“Find what you were looking for?” 
the driver asked cheerfully, starting off. 

“ I found it.” 

He looked back at the house, slowed. 
“You left the light on, miss. Want to 
turn it off?” 

“No, that’s all right. Mr. Beaver will 
be home soon.” Katy sat on the edge of 
the seat, wishing he would shoot out of 
the street like a rocket instead of daw¬ 
dling along, arguing about lights. 

“Okay. All set now?” He turned to 
look at her. “Better sit back and take it 
easy; it’s twenty-five miles to Meade.” 

She sat back and tried to look less 
frightened, while she thought about this 
strange Mr. Lorimer. He had been rude 
the other morning, but he had looked 
honest. Not like a murderer, nor like a 
thief in the night. Of course, you couldn’t 
tell by looking at a man whether or not 


he was honest. Still, it was a shock to 
find that the county attorney was not on 
the side of the law. 

If he'd wanted to shoot her he could 
easily have done so as she moved through 
the bright light of Mr. Beaver's front 
hall. Therefore, he hadn’t wanted to 
shoot her. He’d wanted her out of the 
house so he could look for something. 
What could it be? Something he thought 
she had? Something connected with the 
dead hunter on the train? That was silly. 
If she’d had anything like that she’d have 
turned it over to the sheriff at once. The 
tie clip was her only bit of evidence, and 
that had disappeared the night she fell 
into the river. 

As the taxi bounced over the icy road 
toward Meade, Katy tried to be logical, 
to analyze her position. Mr. Lorimer 
might have further plans for her along 
the way. The thought of what those plans 
might be made her shiver, and the driver 
noticed and turned on more heat. 

“Real cold for this time of year,” he 
said. “We don’t generally get it tiff 
January. You’re lucky to be gettin’ out 
miss.” 

“Yes,” she said. “Very lucky.” If she 
didn’t take the train, where could she 
go? She could return to Farrington and 
tell the sheriff that his new county attor¬ 
ney was a man who arranged fantastic 
journeys for young ladies and searched 


people’s houses when they were not at 
home. It would be hard for Mr. Hunni- 
cut to believe. She could scarcely believe 
it herself. No, she decided, she couldn’t 
face Sheriff Hunnicut with this story. 

She could take refuge with her cousin, 
over in Idaho. There was scarcely a more 
remote hiding place than Jane’s guest 
house near Payette Lake. 

“But suppose Mr. Lorimer only wants 
me out of the way?” she argued. “Sup¬ 
pose he would not harm me if I went 
straight home to Salem?” 

Lights appeared below them as they 
came over a hill. 

“There we are,” the driver said. 
“That’s Meade. Be there in ten minutes.” 

Katy still had not made up her 
mind. . . . 

It was snowing hard when Martin got 
home from the Cotes’ and put the car 
into the garage. With the comfortable 
image of his large bed and his goose- 
down comforter and four snug blankets 
in the front of his mind, he closed the 
garage doors and started up the path to 
the rectory. 

“Is that you. Reverend?” Henry 
Beaver bellowed from his back porch. 

Martin went over to see what had put 
the note of outraged virtue into Henry’s 
voice. 

“She’s gone,” Beaver said. “She 
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cleaned me out and beat it—while I 
was at lodge meeting.” 

Every light was on in Henry’s house. 
He led Martin to the sideboard and 
pointed to the open drawers. “She took 
my wife’s diamond ring. What do you 
think of that?” 

“How would she know you had a dia¬ 
mond ring?” Martin asked. “You look 
again—you’ll find it, Henry.” 

“She’s a thief. I know where I keep 
things. That ring was right here in this 
top drawer. I showed it to her this morn¬ 
ing. And my wallet was on my bureau. 
It’s gone. That’s gratitude for you.” 

Martin wanted to know if Henry had 
searched the house to make sure the girl 
was gone. He had. He’d been through the 
closets and the basement and the attic. 
All her clothes were gone, too. 

“You don’t think someone took her 
away by force?” 

“They wouldn’t have packed her bag 
for her, would they? She’s just a sneaky 
little thief—that’s all there is to it.” 

Martin called the sheriff, getting him 
out of bed. 

“ So Pat Lorimer gets the laugh,” Hun- 
nicut decided. “I guess the whole story 
was a fabrication. I’ll check with the 
ticket office and see if she took a train 
from here. Better yet, I’ll go down and 
have a look around. Come along, Rev¬ 
erend?” 

The train was late, and they had ample 
time to search the waiting-room and the 
dark cinder platform. There was no sign 
of a young woman with a suitcase. When 
the train came in they watched the length 
of the cars. The only person who left 
Farrington by train that night was George 
Stryker, going to a mayors’ convention 
in Bozeman. 

“Haven’t found the lost dude yet, 
have you, Sheriff?” he asked. 

“No. Doubt if we ever will now,” 
Hunnicut admitted. “Too much snow.” 

“Fortunes of hunting,” Stryker said 
cheerfully and climbed onto the train. 

Sheriff Hunnicut sent out a description 
of the girl, and went home to bed. Mar¬ 
tin put his car away for the second time, 
saw that Henry Beaver’s light was still 
on, and stopped in. 

“You know what she did before she 
left?” Henry demanded. “ She erased my 
grocery list! Just plain cussedness. Why 
would she do a thing like that?” 

Martin examined the blackboard. “It’s 
been washed off.” He looked slowly 
around the kitchen. “Do you usually 
keep those canvas gloves next the 
phone?” 

“No. They belong in the cellar. An¬ 
other thing: I told her to put wood in at 
nine o’clock. She put the wood in, then 
she went off and left the draft wide open. 
I tell you, Reverend, you can’t trust any¬ 
body.” 

As he opened the door Martin noticed 
a pair of red mittens pinned to the 
clothesline on the back porch. “Those 
yours, Henry?” 

“Mittens? I don’t wear mittens. She 
washed ’em and hung ’em there.” 

Martin put them in his pocket and 
went home to bed. Somehow, he could 
not imagine a Mata Hari wearing mit¬ 
tens. . . . 
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It was still dark when the phone rang, 
the next morning. Martin stumbled 
downstairs to the study. 

“Hope I didn’t get you out of bed,” a 
voice shouted. 

“ No, not at all.” Martin sank into his 
swivel chair. 

“Remember Fort Buffalo? Remember 
Virgil Monk?” 

Martin remembered. Virgil had given 
him the Chesapeake. He was a deputy 
sheriff in Cascade County. 

“I understand you’ve lost a hunter 
over there,” Virgil went on. 

“We have.” 

“ Well, I’ve found one. And we’re not 
missing any.” 

Martin sat forward. “How was he 
dressed?” 

“I didn’t look. He’s under a foot of 
snow, up the Sun River. I didn’t have a 
shovel, and anyway it was ten below, so 
I just let him lay till I could get some 
help.” 

“Did you call the sheriff in Great 
Falls?” 

Virgil snorted. “I’ve pulled so many 
jokes on that poor fellow he doesn’t be¬ 
lieve me any more. Especially in weather 
like this. Why don’t you hop into your 
fire engine and tear over here?” 

“It isn’t my department, Virgil. I’m a 
preacher.” 

“You're a preacher with a mysterious 
toe,” Virgil said slyly. “I read your so- 
called newspaper.” 

“What makes you think this body has 
anything to do with Hunnicut’s lost 
hunter?” 

“Wheel-marks. Wheel-marks of a 
plane. A most unusual phenomenon, up 
there among the gopher holes.” 

Sometimes in the comfort of the rec¬ 
tory, with his feet in slippers, Martin 
would reflect smugly on the interesting 
and lively persons who confided in him. 
When one of those characters roused 
him at four in the morning and demanded 
his presence three hundred and fifty 
miles away, he felt less pleased. He tried 
to shift the burden to the sheriff. 

“That souse,” Hunnicut snorted when 
he heard the story. “You can’t believe a 
word he says.” 

“But suppose he really has found a 
body?” 

“ Take my word for it, he hasn’t found 
anything but a bottle. If you insist. I’ll 
call Great Falls, but they won't do a 
thing. I don’t know how Virgil keeps his 
job—local color, maybe.” 

Martin said in that case he was steer¬ 
ing for Fort Buffalo immediately. “If I 
don’t come back tomorrow or the next 
day, start to worry,” he added. 

Martin put on all his woolen garments 
and his muskrat-lined overcoat, took 
Bascomb, and once again got the car out. 
As he sped down Main Street he nar¬ 
rowly missed a big blue sedan. It be¬ 
longed to Alvin Warner, the banker. 
What was he doing out at this hour, and 
in a condition that made him drive on 
both sides of the street? Martin made a 
U-turn and followed him. Warner’s goal 
was apparently his own house on Ana¬ 
conda Street, and by some miracle he 
reached it without shearing any tele¬ 
phone poles. He wove across the snowy 
lawn to his front steps, stumbled onto 


the porch, got the door open, and fell in. 
Martin went on his way, puzzled. Alvin 
was a man who took care of his health. 
One wouldn’t have expected anything in 
this world to persuade him to drink too 
much. 

The snow was falling steadily and the 
chiving was difficult. Bascomb sat up 
for a while, then gradually his eyelids 
drooped; he leaned heavily first on the 
door and then on Martin’s shoulder. 
Finally he gave up, curled into a circle, 
and snored. 

It was after one when they reached the 
hotel in Fort Buffalo, but Virgil was still 
in bed and remembered only vaguely 
his call to Farrington. 

“Where’s this body?” Martin de¬ 
manded at once, pulling up the shades in 
the distressing little room. 

Virgil wrenched himself out of bed 
and pulled on his pants. They went 
downstairs, and Martin had lunch and 
Virgil swallowed quantities of hot black 
coffee. 

“I found this near the wheel-marks,” 
he said, handing Martin a door key for a 
spring lock. “You can keep it. Might be 
important.” 

They took Virgil’s car, and started up 
into the Sun River country. Bascomb sat 
in the back, watching for moving objects 
to bark at, but there were very few. It 
was a dreary cold day and after twenty 
miles of swirling gravel and cavernous 
drifts Virgil began taking occasional nips 
from a pint in the glove compartment. 

They had reached a high, level stretch 
of ground, when he stopped the car and 
got out. Martin followed, with a dis¬ 
tinct lack of confidence, but to his sur¬ 
prise Virgil soon found the pile of stones 
he had left to mark the spot where he 
had seen the wheel tracks. 

“The body’s about a quarter of a mile 
along the gully,” he said, pointing. 

Martin saw it was going to be an ardu¬ 
ous bit of exercise to climb down into the 
gully, but since it had to be done he 
started at once, steering a zigzag course 
and clutching at the tough stems of sage 
to steady himself. Bascomb galloped 
ahead, plowing a furrow in the snow 
with his nose. 

They arrived at the bottom without 
any broken bones and trudged along 
over the rocky floor left by the quick 
waters of spring. 

Suddenly Bascomb tore ahead of them, 
came to a halt, and began digging. 

“He’s got it!” Virgil cried, running 
toward the dog. 

Martin came up behind, puffing. Bas¬ 
comb had found a pair of feet in packs. 
They shoveled the snow and gravel off 
the rest of a man, lying on his back. The 
clothing, Martin saw, fitted Katy Col¬ 
lins’ description of the man with the 
toothache remarkably well. He had on 
a plaid wool shirt, a hand-painted tie, a 
waterproof jacket with a yellow quilted- 
silk lining. His head was wound in a 
bloody bandanna. 

“Gabardine britches,” Virgil mut¬ 
tered. “He was no hunter.” 

“I’m almost certain he’s the man 
we’re looking for,” Martin said quietly. 
“How would you say he was killed?” 

Virgil seized one of the man’s arms 


and turned him over. There was a hole 
in his skull, matted over with dried 
blood and thin brown hair. “Shot. Shall 
we see if he’s missing a toe?” He began 
to undo the stiff leather laces of the 
right boot, his fingers white with cold. 

Martin, trying to overcome his re¬ 
vulsion, went to work on the left foot. 

“It’ll be this one,” Virgil said quickly. 
“See the slit in the toe of the pack?” 

He was right. The big toe had been 
hacked off. Martin forced himself to 
lean over for a better view of the crude 
amputation. The bone at the joint where 
the cutting had been done was shattered. 

Virgil shook his head. “What was 
there about this poor guy’s toe that 
scared them so much?” 

“I don’t know,” Martin admitted. “It 
must have been the toe that made it 
necessary to hide him. But I could think 
of better places to theorize. Let’s get 
started.” . . . 

It was late afternoon when they de¬ 
livered the body to the coroner in Great 
Falls and asked that a report be sent to 
Clyde Hunnicut. The coroner was anx¬ 
ious to get away to a dinner party being 
given by some oil man and he didn’t 
allow them much time. He promised to 
call Farrington in the morning. 

Martin had dinner in Fort Buffalo, 
and at eight he started for home. With 
good luck he should reach the rectory 
before three in the morning. He turned 
on the radio and the Inland Empire 
News came through from Billings: 
“. . . with noted improvement. Rumors 
of a new development in the Sun River 
country, come spring. A Mr. Collar is 
said to be considering test wells. The 
new structure . . .” 

The station faded at a power line and 
he turned the radio off. It was in the 
dead hours of early morning, beyond 
Livingston, that a name from the news 
report flashed through his mind: Mr. 
Collar. Collars marked the clergy for the 
layman. If you wanted to say clergy¬ 
man, collar was a very good substitute. 
A certain clergyman was interested in 
the Sun River country. 

“Oh, come,” he said aloud. “What 
interest would the Billings radio station 
have in my trip to Fort Buffalo?” But 
he kept watching the mirror for a car 
behind him and he felt reluctant to take 
a blind curve. 

He was about twenty miles from 
Farrington when the lights of another 
car appeared far ahead, swung a circle, 
and vanished. Martin cut his speed. He 
was still going slowly when he saw the 
black object in the middle of the road. 
He swerved, stopped, walked back. A 
spare tire lay there in the snow. Not 
a very large obstacle, but large enough to 
cause a wreck, placed in the path of a 
clergyman well known for his attempts 
to convert the automobile to an air¬ 
borne vehicle. 

Very soberly, Martin lifted the tire 
into the trunk of his car and went on. 

The town was still sleeping when he 
turned into Anaconda Street in front 
of Alvin Warner’s house. The blue 
sedan stood at the curb. He got out and 
felt the hood. Warm. The windshield 
wiper had been working. 


Martin went home, pulled his four 
blankets up to his chin, and stopped 
thinking. . . . 

“You’ve had enough sleep. Come on 
now, wake up.” 

Martin opened a cautious eye. Sheriff 
Hunnicut stood over his bed with a 
cup and saucer. 

“Go away,” Martin begged. “I’m a 
tired old man.” 

“I’ve got all kinds of news for you. 
Here, drink your coffee and you’U be 
able to lift those octogenarian eyelids.” 

Martin raised himself on an elbow. 
“News,” he muttered. “Anything you 
can tell me will be warmed-over grits. 
Close the window, will you. I hate to get 
up in a cold room. Do you know some¬ 
body tried to wreck my car last night?” 

“What saved you?” 

“I was proceeding at a modest fifty 
miles an hour.” 

Hunnicut didn’t believe it. He went 
on with his own report: “Sheriff’s office 
in Great Falls phoned about the body 
you and Virgil delivered. The right toe 
was amputated after death. I wish you 
still had that toe.” 

“Does the coroner know what sort 
of gun killed him?” 

“It could have been a shot from a 
big-game rifle a long way off, or a re¬ 
volver at close range. I favor the small- 
arms theory, because the other sort of 
shooting would have looked accidental 
and there’d have been no reason to 
move the body.” 

“Any news of Miss Collins?” 

Hunnicut looked worried. “She hasn’t 
arrived in Salem. Doesn’t look too good, 
does it?” 

Martin agreed that it did not. 
“Shouldn’t have left her alone. Someone 
telephoned her Monday night, and per¬ 
suaded her to leave the house. After she 
had gone he went into Henry’s place, 
erased her message from the blackboard, 
and stole Henry’s wallet and a ring.” 

“What would be the purpose of that?” 

“They want her out of the way and 
they want us to think she’s a low 
character, so we won’t believe her story 
about the men on the train. They’ve 
hidden her somewhere. Possibly for 
good.” 

“Killed her, you mean?” 

“Not necessarily. They could put her 
in a position where death would eventu¬ 
ally result. Starvation and freezing. I 
found out last night how a man in 
Billings warned a friend in Farrington 
that Miss Collins was on her way here.” 

“How?” 

“Radio.” Martin told him about the 
Inland Empire News and the mention of 
Mr. Collar. 

The sheriff objected that this fellow 
would have to own the station or be 
the announcer to use his own material. 

“Perhaps he’s merely a ‘usually re¬ 
liable source.’ Say an oil man.” 

“Hall.” Sheriff Hunnicut put a pipe 
between his teeth and sucked on it. 
“Have to tell Lorimer. He’s working on 
Hall.” 

“Bring me my trousers, will you?” 
Martin reached into the pocket for the 
key. “Virgil found this at the spot where 
the plane landed. If you don’t mind. 
I’d like to keep it for a few days.” 
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Hunnicut agreed, but added that he 
hoped Martin wasn’t thinking of trying 
it on people’s front doors. 

“How could £ou suspect me of 
anything so crude?” Martin turned, 
to see Mrs. Beekman standing in the 
doorway. 

“And where, may I ask, have you 
been?” she inquired. “Off without a 
word, gone ail day yesterday, with no 
thought of letting me know whether you 
were dead or alive. Gone all night again. 
The furnace to look after, the phone to 
tend to, people calling and coming here 
wanting to know where the rector is. 
There’s a big squabble about the Christ¬ 
mas tree. Mrs. Jerome is laying about 
her with an ax, and Miss Hattie is rag¬ 
ing. You’re going to have a lovely day. 
You’d better get up and face it.” 

She marched off, and the sheriff 
followed her. 

^MLrtin took a pencil and an envelope 
and outlined his parish duties, allowing 
a couple of hours for the Christmas-tree 
fight. You could accomplish great things 
in eight hours on paper, but when you 
had to deal with' the living flesh, espe¬ 
cially female flesh, these errands swelled 
like beans put to soak. He made a sec¬ 
ond list: 

Lorimer: What has he found out 
about Hall? 

The party: Who heard the coroner’s 
story at the Great Falls dinner party? 
Somebody who arranged to have that 
tire put in the road. 

The key: Try it in all their front doors. 

Mrs. Beekman called up the stairs, 
“ Miss Hattie’s on the phone. What shall 
I do?” 

“Let her hang on. I’m coming.” 

As soon as she heard his good morn¬ 
ing Miss Hattie cried, “Reverend Buell, 
you’ll have to speak to Mrs. Jerome! 
She’s trying to run everything. She wants 
the tree to touch the ceiling. We’ve never 
had a tree over six feet. There aren’t 
enough lights. . . . Did you know that 
Henry Beaver was keeping an actress?” 

“No!” 

“I simply couldn’t believe it. After a 
lovely wife like Emma Beaver, and he’s 
always seemed such a quiet little 
man. . . . They say she ran away and 
took all his furniture with her.” 

Martin expressed polite surprise. 
When Miss Hattie had finished speak¬ 
ing, he went to the kitchen and fried 
himself a dozen hot cakes and frizzled a 
little bacon. Then, with an effort, he 
applied himself to his parish. 

His virtue had a certain elastic quality 
toward late afternoon when he walked 
up the steps of the Jeromes’ front porch 
on a double errand of duty and de¬ 
tection. He rang the bell firmly as he 
always did when calling, and then 
quickly tried the key Virgil had given 
him. It did not fit. 

Mrs. Jerome was delighted to see him 
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and they settled the height of the tree 
at seven and a half feet. 

“By the way,” Martin asked casually, 
"where was Jay last night?” 

The large brown eyes became less 
soft. "Why do you ask?” 

“I found a spare tire in the road when 
I came in from Helena. Thought per¬ 
haps Jay might have lost it.” 

“How far from town?” 

“Ten miles or so. 

She smiled. “Jay never goes beyond 
Main Street in weather like this. He 
considers it heroic to brave the seven 
blocks from here to the club.” The 
edges of her bright smile crinkled with 
suspicion. “Tell me—what is going on in 
Farrington? Ever since that hunting trip 
the town has been buzzing. Yesterday 
1 actually heard that Henry Beaver was 
keeping a Chinese girl.” 

Martin looked dutifully shocked. 
“You don’t say!” He glanced at his 
watch, and Mrs. Jerome saw that he was 
going. 

“It’s early,” she said, with a quick, 
pleading smile. “I’ll make you a cup 
of tea.” 

Martin protested, “I really must go.” 
He hurried to the door, not meeting 
her appealing eyes. He wondered if her 
quarrel with Miss Hattie was merely an 
effort to distract him. Jay might be 
deeper in this thing than appeared on 
the surface. Still, the key didn’t fit the 
Jeromes’ front door. 

As he drove down Main Street in the 
frosty twilight Pat Lorimer hailed him, 
got in. “You haven’t heard from Miss 
Collins, have you?” he demanded. 

“No.” 

“That girl’s in danger, Father Buell. 
Unless she’s dead.” 

“You no longer think she’s an adven¬ 
turess?” 

Pat didn’t smile. “John Hall, her so- 
called fiance, was definitely tied up with 
Emmons. I had a call from the county 
clerk and he says Emmons sold a section 
of land to a company called High Line 
Lands. It had been left to Emmons by 
a relative. This particular section went 
for six dollars an acre, and right now 
it is producing oil. Mr. Emmons may 
well have come up to Montana from 
Florida to raise a few questions. John 
Hall is back of High Line Lands.” 

“But there’s somebody in Farrington 
working with Hall,” Martin insisted. 

“The sheriff told me about your radio 
theory,” Pat said. "Maybe you’re right, 
and maybe Hall is working alone. In 
any case, I think we should turn all our 
efforts to finding Miss Collins.” 

“If she’s safe somewhere I think 
she’ll write to me,” Martin said. 

“If we knew whether or not she’d 
taken the train at Meade, we’d be in a 
better position to look for her.” 

“Train? What about a train?” Martin 
demanded. 

Pat explained that he had discovered 
the local taxi driver had taken her to 
Meade, but hadn’t waited to see her get 
on the train. “He said she was nervous. 
No wonder.” Pat cleared his throat, 
looking straight ahead as he asked, 
“Will you let me know if you hear from 
her?” 
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“Sure thing,” Martin agreed. 

He dropped Pat off at his rooming 
house, turned into Anaconda Street, and 
was passing Crane’s place when Mrs. 
Crane waved to him from the porch. 

“Father Buell,” she said, coming out 
to the car, “would you mind stopping 
by the Courier and asking my husband 
to come home and let me in? 1 just got 
back from Bozeman. 1 thought I had 
my key, but it’s the one to my mother’s 
house.” 

“I have a couple of old keys on me. 
One of them might open your door.” 
He walked up on the porch with her, 
tried the key. It didn’t work. He tried 
his own keys, to make the business look 
casual, and then drove down to the 
Courier office. 

“Women,” Crane grumbled. “Thanks 
for telling me.” ... 

W*. Martin reached the rectory 
Mrs. Beekman had potatoes boiling and 
squash in the oven. The proper place for 
squash, Martin contended, was in pie, 
but he acknowledged her right to eat the 
stuff bare if she wanted to. 

“Beekie,” he said, “have you heard 
any rumors about Alvin Warner?” 

“Of course. He’s drinking. And I 
don’t think it’s a rumor. When l saw 
him in the bank today he matched the 
marble.” 

Why he should be drinking she had no 
idea, but Martin was sure that green 
look could mean only one thing—Alvin 
was scared. 

Mrs. Beekman gave Martin a worried 
frown. “Please be careful, won’t you? 
You’re getting deeper and deeper into 
this dreadful mess, and it isn't safe. Do 
you hear me?” 

“Yes, Beekie, I’ll be careful,” Martin 
promised, but immediately after dinner 
he drove over to Warner's for the pur¬ 
pose of trying the key in the banker’s 
front door. The snow squeaked under 
his shoes as he came across the wide 
front porch and rang the bell. Before he 
could insert the key in the lock Mrs. 
Warner opened the door. 

“Father Buell,” she said, surprised. 
“Do come in.” She was a congealed 
blonde, quick and decisive in her move¬ 
ments, economical with words. She 
appeared to be alone except for the 
stuffed trout over the fireplace. 

“I found this key and wondered if it 
could be yours,” Martin said at once, 
handing it to her. 

“I don’t think so. I know I haven’t 
lost mine. Unless Alvin—” She hesi¬ 
tated. 

“Nothing wrong with Mr. Warner, is 
there?” Martin asked. 

“Not that I know of.” Her face was 
as blank as the trout’s. 

“It’s none of my business, I know, 
but I couldn't help noticing his driv¬ 
ing.” 

“His driving?” 

“Yes, about four in the morning on 
Tuesday.” 

Mrs. Warner stopped pretending. 
“Have you mentioned this to anyone 
else, Father Buell?” 

“No. And 1 ought not to have men¬ 
tioned it to you. I’ve upset you.” 

She smiled, with an effort. “Alvin 


shouldn’t drink, you know. His stomach. 
And he never did—until just lately. He 
won’t tell me what’s wrong, but some¬ 
thing definitely is.” 

“It isn’t the bank?” 

“The bank? Oh, dear, no!” She 
looked genuinely shocked. 

At that moment the front door 
opened and Alvin appeared. “Evening,” 
he said, looking at Martin as if he 
were a reason for keeping the screens 
on all winter. His skin was gray, his 
eyes sunken, and when he bent over to 
take off his overshoes he breathed very 
hard. 

“I'll be going.” Martin moved toward 
the door. “Just stopped in to see if one 
of you had dropped this key.” 

Alvin didn't look at the key. “No. 
Never lose my keys. Can’t see why any¬ 
body would lose keys.” 

“I see they found that Florida man 
who went hunting with you.” 

“I don’t want to hear about it. I don’t 
want to talk about it at all, if you don’t 
mind.” He held up a rather shaky but 
commanding hand. 

“Very peculiar, their finding him 
’way over near Fort Buffalo,” Martin 
observed. “How do you suppose he got 
over there, Mr. Warner?” 

“ 1 have no idea. I’m not interested.” 

“Alvin thinks that man must have 
been a shady character and someone 
trailed him up from Florida—” Mrs. 
Warner began. 

“When I want people to know what I 
think, I’ll tell them what I think, Ellen. 
The whole business is disgraceful, and I 
shall have nothing to do with it.” 

“I'm afraid you can't erase the fact 
that you were along on this hunting 
trip, Mr. Warner,” Martin said severely. 
“Do you believe the man was mur¬ 
dered?” 

The banker turned purple. “I have 
submitted to questions from that incom¬ 
petent young pup in the county attorney’s 
office. I have had sessions with the 
sheriff. I have suffered dozens of wise¬ 
cracks at the club. Now you come along. 
What business is it of yours, may I 
ask?” 

“Alvin, please!” Mrs. Warner said. 

“Sorry.” Warner sighed and seemed 
to shrivel into an armchair. “I’d give 
anything if I’d never gone on that hunt¬ 
ing trip. There’ll be a trial. I’ll be called 
as a witness and made to look a com¬ 
plete fool: ‘Why didn't you search for 
this poor man, Mr. Warner? What were 
you doing all this time, Mr. Warner?’” 

“They can’t have a trial unless they 
turn up a suspect,” Martin reminded 
him. “I take it you do think Emmons 
was murdered?” 

Warner turned a more ghastly shade of 
gray. “Leave me alone. I don’t think 
anything. I don’t know anything.” He 
closed his eyes and allowed his heart to 
overflow for Alvin Warner. 

Martin said good night. The door 
closed and he still had not tried the key. 
Against his better judgment he walked 
heavily to the edge of the porch, stole 
back again, and applied the key to the 
cold lock. It would not go in. As he made 
his way cautiously toward the steps 
again, a fan of light caught his back. He 


turned and saw Alvin Warner peering 
around the side of the window shade. 
Martin went quickly down the walk and 
slid into his car, remembering uncom¬ 
fortably what Mrs. Beekman had said. 

There was one more front door—the 
mayor’s. Martin drove past George 
Stryker’s house, saw no lights, parked a 
little way down the street, and came 
back to try the last possible lock. His 
hand shook slightly in his eagerness. The 
key went into the lock, but it would not 
turn. . . . 

On Thursday Pat Lorimer called Mar¬ 
tin three times to learn if he had heard 
from Miss Collins, but there was no 
word from that young lady. 

“I believe the fellow’s interested in 
Katy,” Martin told Mrs. Beekman. 

On Friday morning Martin looked 
hastily through the mail before he sat 
down to write his sermon. The letter on 
the bottom bore the return address: 
Collins, General Delivery, McCall, 
Idaho. He ripped it open: 

“ My dear Father Buell: 

“I think you and the sheriff should 
know where I am. 1 was very frightened 
when I came here, but nothing has hap¬ 
pened. Have something to tell you. 
Katherine Collins.” 

Martin got Sheriff Hunnicut at the 
courthouse. 

“At least she’s alive,” the sheriff said. 
“She must have taken twenty-nine 
busses to get to McCall— Hold on; 
here’s Lorimer.” He spoke to the county 
attorney, came back. “Pat’s coming 
over to see you.” 

Ten minutes later Lorimer, hatless, 
his hair on end, burst into the rectory. 
“Where’s the letter?” he cried. 

“ What’s the rush? Sit down.” Martin 
gave him the letter and Pat read it 
standing. 

“ I’m going over there to get her right 
away,” Lorimer said. “I’m pretty sure 
Ken Smith will fly me to Boise, maybe 
right into McCall. Have to see what 
conditions are.” 

Martin stood there blinking at this 
amazing burst of energy and enthusiasm. 
“What’s the rush?” he asked. 

Iat was angry. That, too, was a new 
symptom in the young man. “You mean 
you’d leave her there until this fiend 
catches up with her? After she’s asked 
you for help?” 

“What fiend? She doesn’t ask for any 
help. She says she has something to tell 
me.” 

“She says she’s frightened.” 

“She says she was frightened. Sit 
down, Pat, and think this thing through. 
What kind of fellow is this murderer? 
Quiet and calculating? No. He must 
have killed Emmons in a rage—or at 
least made some mistake in killing him, 
probably due to his impatient nature. 
Then he made a violent attempt to kill 
Miss Collins. He’s full of explosive 
energy, he fights like a tiger. Now, fight¬ 
ing like a tiger is no way to remain 
anonymous. Let him reveal himself. We 
needn’t get into a lather. Miss Collins 
seems reasonably safe. Let her stay over 
there in McCall until something hap¬ 
pens.” 


“Something happens to her, you 
mean?” 

“I had no idea the bite had gone so 
deep.” Martin smiled. 

“You don’t think I have a personal 
interest in that girl?” 

“This particular bug is much like the 
woodtick,” Martin said reflectively. “At 
first it rests lightly as a butterfly on the 
skin. Next thing you know it’s buried in 
your muscle. Finally it paralyzes you.” 

Pat flushed angrily. “Why did they 
try to kill her in the first place?” he de¬ 
manded. “Because they thought she 
could identify the men on the train. If 
she could identify them a week ago, she 
still can. And she’s still in danger.” 

“But she failed to recognize any of the 
men who were on the hunting expedi¬ 
tion.” 

Pat said the hunters didn’t know that. 
“ In any case, I’m going.” He pulled on a 
pair of raveling gray wool gloves and 
dropped his shapeless hat on his head. 

IS^artin took a pair ofredmittensfrom 
his desk drawer. “You may as well take 
these along. They belong to Miss Col¬ 
lins.” 

“ We’ll be back tomorrow afternoon- 
evening at the latest. Probably spend the 
night in McCall.” 

Martin did not sleep very well on Fri¬ 
day night. He had a feeling of deep 
anxiety. Time was growing short. Every¬ 
thing led to Hall, and yet he knew that 
Hall was not the man. The strings back 
to Farrington from Hall were numerous, 
but they dissolved before he could trace 
them to a doorway. 

He sighed, punched up his pillow, 
stretched out his toes in their woolen 
socks. Suddenly he remembered some¬ 
thing. Perhaps it didn’t mean what he 
thought it meant. But he was going over 
to see Fred Wurst at the earliest possible 
moment. When Fred did a job there 
wasn’t a leftover bent nail that didn’t 
find its way into his carpenter shop. .. . 

Katy dried the cup and plate and put 
them away in the pine cupboard. The 
spaniel wagged at the back door and she 
let him out. 

“Don’t go away. Fluffy,” she said, 
watching the fat hindquarters ease down 
the steps and go off into the dark, snowy 
woods. 

She turned off the kitchen light and 
went into the living room. The fire 
needed wood again and she lifted on two 
logs, stuck a few pine chips under them, 
and sat on the floor, thinking. It was a 
pleasant room, but it was awfully large 
for one person. One person who kept 
hearing things. With Jane here it had a 
gay holiday feeling. Jane kept the cabin 
open in winter for skiers and in summer 
for people who wanted to swim and fish 
in Payette Lake. It was hard for her to 
get away, and this Friday morning, leav¬ 
ing Katy to feed the dog, she had gone 
down to Boise to visit friends. She would 
come back on Monday. 

Katy had said of course she didn’t 
mind, there was nothing to be afraid of. 
She had been quite sensible until dark¬ 
ness settled around the cabin. In the 
afternoon she had taken Fluffy and 
walked the half-mile to the main street. 
The lake had retreated under a sheet of 
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ice, the sky hung low, the black pines 
shivered over the small log houses and 
the beached boats. It seemed far from 
the world, this town. She was safe here, 
so long as no one came asking for her. 

The nearest house was at the fish 
hatchery a quarter of a mile down the 
road in the opposite direction from the 
town. She could run there in no time at 
all. She mustn’t think of running, she 
told herself. She wondered if Father 
Buell had received her letter today. If 
only he would answer at once and say 
that the whole business had been ex¬ 
plained in a most sensible, unalarming 
way and she could go home to Salem. 
She was tired of being frightened. Im¬ 
agine getting off a train and making that 
horrible bus trip because a man stared at 
you on his way to the club car. He was 
the mayor of Farrington and he was 
looking for the mayor of Miles City, he 
told the conductor, while he stared at 
her. Men often looked at girls with red 
hair. It was unusual if they didn’t. 

Fluffy scratched at the back door, and 
Katy got up to let her in. She was snowy 
where she had brushed the bushes and 
grass. Katy dried her with a bath towel, 
and Fluffy growled. 

“Now, now, you ungrateful wretch.” 

Fluffy growled again, looking at the 
kitchen door. Katy walked over and 
turned the key. Her hands were shaking. 
Fluffy raced through the house to the 
front door, sniffed along the sill, barked 
furiously. 

Katy stood between the door and the 
living room unable to move, to make a 
sound. Someone knocked, not very loud. 
She waited. The bell rang, echoing 
through the rooms, compelling some 
sort of answer. 

“Who is it?” Katy whispered. 

“Anybody home?” A man's voice, 
vaguely familiar. 

“Who’s there?” she asked again, a lit¬ 
tle louder but with no firmness at all. 

“ Miss Collins? Is that you, Miss Col¬ 
lins?” 

“ Miss Collins isn’t here. She left yes¬ 
terday.” That was a mistake. She ought 
not to have said Miss Collins had been 
here. 

“I can understand your being fright¬ 
ened, Miss Collins, but I only want to 
help you. Believe me, that’s why I came.” 
The voice was very earnest, rather hum¬ 
ble. 

She said nothing. 

“I’m Lorimer, the county attorney. 
Do you remember?” 

“1 remember very well, Mr. Lorimer. 
You urged me to leave Mr. Beaver’s 
house, and when I had left you went into 
it. You heard me come back, didn't 
you?” 

He turned the doorknob and opened 
the door. 

Katy stood quite still. Fluffy leaped 
forward and jumped on him, wagging. 

“ Don’t look at me like that. Miss Col- 
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lins. I won't come in; I only want to talk 
to you.” 

“I thought the door was locked.” 

The light fell on his face, and on a tuft 
of hair that stood up on the crown of his 
head. There was a hole in the thumb of 
his glove. “ Maybe you’d better lock the 
door and I’ll talk to you from outside,” 
he conceded, backing off and pushing 
Fluffy inside. 

“That’s a very nice approach to gain 
my confidence,” Katy retorted. He went 
out, and she locked the door. “Now, 
what is it you want?” 

“Father Buell got your letter this 
noon, and I naturally was told about it, 
being one of the officials most inter¬ 
ested. None of the others thought 
you were in any danger over here, 
but I felt you were. I flew over at 
considerable expense and risk.” 

“I didn’t ask you to come, Mr. 
Lorimer.” 
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cleared his throat. “It’s 
rather cool out here for a lengthy 
discussion, Miss Collins. If you’ll 
permit me to suggest what I have in 
mind, I’ll go back to the hotel. The 
plane is here, and my friend Smith 
says we can take off in the morning 
the way the weather looks now. 
Could you manage to be at the 
hotel by eight?” 

“Where do you propose to take 

me?” 

“Back to Farrington, of course. 
You’re a very important witness. If 
necessary, we’ll put a guard on you.” 

Katy considered. If she agreed, he 
would go away. “All right, Mr. 
Lorimer. Eight o’clock.” 

“Good,” He sounded relieved. 

“ May I add. Miss Collins, that you 
are undoubtedly the most suspicious 
woman I have ever met.” 

She could hear him move off the 
porch. She rushed to the living- 
room window, put her hands to the 
glass, and peered out. He was going 
down the path toward the road. He 
turned, saw her outline, waved, and 
went on. 

Perhaps he was telling the truth, she 
thought. Those pathetic gray wool gloves. 
That hair that stood up in a point. He 
had such a guileless, almost timid, air. 
But it could be deceptive. Father Buell 
seemed to trust him, even though he was 
a stranger in town. She wandered from 
room to room, trying to make up her 
mind. Finally she went to bed, dozed un¬ 
easily. She woke once with a start, 
clutching the bedclothes. She went to 
the window and peered down into the 
woods. There was a clump of ground 
pine that looked like a man crouching. 
Or was it a man, motionless as a tree? 
The squeak of a floor board under her 
own feet sent the blood racing up the 
back of her neck. 

Long before daylight she was in the 
kitchen measuring coffee into the perco¬ 
lator, while Fluffy watched with a sleepy 
eye from the doorway. The bus for Boise 
went through town at seven-ten. The 
family at the hatchery would keep 
Fluffy until Jane returned. 

Fluffy suddenly scrambled to the front 
door, barking. The bell rang. Katy, 


hoping wildly that it might be Jane, 
opened the door. 

Pat Lorimer stood there. “I just 
wanted to make sure you were up,” he 
said. 

“Of course I’m up.” Katy started to 
close the door. 

“Your coffee smells awfully good.” 
He gave her a wistful smile. 

“I’m sure you’ll be able to find a cafe, 
Mr. Lorimer, on the main street.” 

“I did, but it doesn’t open until 
eight.” He turned to go, hesitated, took 
something from his pocket. “I thought 
you might like these to wear on the 
plane going back.” 


“ Why don't you 
tell the iminteresting 
truth, Miss Collins?' 


Pat urged grimly 



Katy saw that he was holding out her 
red mittens. She took them, frowning. 
She hated people who worked around 
you. “I suppose,” she said reluctantly, 
“you may as well come in.” 

“Thanks,” he said, smiling. He came 
in and sat down to take off his overshoes. 
Fluffy bounced all over him. “Your dog 
likes me, anyway.” 

“He is not my dog.” Katy went on to 
the kitchen, thinking. 

Lorimer followed her, hung about 
helplessly while she dropped eggs into 
the skillet. He leaned on the back of a 
chair, watching her. “You didn’t sleep 
very well, did you?” 

Katy ignored that, flipped the eggs 
onto a plate. 

“What were you afraid of last night?” 
Lorimer asked. 

“You.” 

“Me?” The idea seemed to astonish 
him. “Why?” 

“ I can’t believe you would take such a 
long and expensive trip just for the 
pleasure of seeing me, Mr. Lorimer. Sit 
down and eat your eggs. I’d like you to 
take Fluffy to the hatchery down the 
road, if you don’t mind.” 

He said he didn’t mind, and sat down. 
“What was this about a call to Beaver’s 


house? What made you think I phoned 
you?” 

“You said it was you.” 

“If I were going to murder you, Miss 
Collins, would I phone you and give my 
own name and ask you to leave Farring¬ 
ton—then follow you clear over here, 
and take you back to Farrington to put a 
bullet through your head? The county 
attorney can’t afford to murder people— 
he’d lose the next election. ... Of 
course he’s going to lose it, anyway.” 

“That’s a very poor attitude,” said 
Katy tartly. “You don’t deserve to win.” 

“You don’t understand politics, Miss 
Collins.” 

“ My father was in politics all his 
life. What you need is some fight 
and punch. If you’re going to cry 
every time somebody sticks a pin in 
your sacred rump you’re no good 
to the people.” 

He looked up and laughed. “ Still 
think I’m a murderer?” 

He was pleased with himself, 
Katy thought, for having brought 
her round. He’d find she was not so 
easily taken off guard. 

It was almost half-past six. She 
would have to get him off to the 
hatchery in a few minutes. It oc¬ 
curred to her that he had come 
rather early to make sure she was 
up. But, whatever his reason, she 
had to get rid of him. His back was 
turned to the stove, where Jane’s 
clock stood. Katy turned it forward 
an hour, then set her own watch 
ahead. 

“I don’t like to hurry you, Mr. 
Lorimer, but it’s half-past seven.” 

He took out his watch. “I have 
half-past seven Mountain Time; that 
would be half-past six your time.” 

“You’re an hour slow.” She 
snapped the leash on Fluffy, who 
barked and made such a commotion 
that further argument was difficult. 

Mr. Lorimer gulped his eggs, left 
his second piece of toast, and allowed 
himself to be pushed out of the door with 
the dog. He was surprisingly docile, but 
that was part of his act, she thought, run¬ 
ning upstairs for her suitcase and coat. 
It ought to take him twenty minutes to 
deliver the dog, and if he had trouble 
rousing the people it might take longer. 
She took a quick look at the fireplace to 
make sure the ashes were dead, locked 
the front door behind her, and walked 
quickly down the path to the road. No 
one was in sight. 

She hurried along the snowy ruts in 
the darkness, the tall trees shutting her in 
on either side. Once she stopped and 
looked back. The road was empty as far 
as she could see. There was a movement 
in the brush some distance back, but 
that could be a deer. 

She went on, beginning to run, her 
suitcase heavy and bulky. The air was 
becoming harder and harder to breathe; 
it was like swallowing ice cubes now, and 
her chest hurt. There was a light ahead— 
someone was up in a house at the edge 
of the town. She looked at her watch, 
and saw that she still had ten minutes. 
She could make it. ... A noise behind 
her, a pounding of small feet, and a 


black-and-white fur ball came at her out 
of the woods. 

She couldn't speak to Fluffy. She 
reached down and took the dragging 
leash and ran as hard as she could into 
the town and along the street to the cafe 
where the bus stopped, the dog racing 
with her. The bus wasn’t in. The thought 
that it might have come and gone made 
her knees weak as she climbed the steps 
to the door of the cafe and looked inside. 
Nobody was there. ... No one on the 
street, either. Wasn’t anyone else going 
to take the bus? Fluffy pulled and 
tugged, bounced down the steps. 

“Sit still, Fluffy,” Katy begged, listen¬ 
ing for the sound of a heavy motor. Lori- 
mer must have waited and followed her 
along the road. Where was he now? 

She wondered if they would take the 
dog on the bus. Oh, they must, she 
thought; they simply must. 

The low humming of the motor came 
out of the distance, and then the lights 
appeared, bouncing over the bumps but 
advancing steadily, bringing people and 
reason and a way of escape. Katy moved 
toward the curb, holding Fluffy tightly. 

A hand grasped her shoulder, a voice 
said close to her ear, “Don’t run 
away.” . . . 

A^artin drove over to Fred Wurst’s the 
first thing on Saturday morning. There 
was no answer to his ring, so he went 
round to the shop on the alley and found 
a sign: “Gone to Livingston. Back 
Thursday.” Mrs. Wurst must have gone 
with him. Bad luck. Martin tried the 
door, but there was a good lock on it. 
Fred kept valuable tools inside. The win¬ 
dows were fastened tight. Perhaps it 
would be better not to do any breaking 
and entering in daylight, but he felt that 
he must get into Fred’s shop before the 
plane landed. 

At four o’clock he phoned Delia 
Smith to ask if she’d heard from Ken. 
“They expect to get in around seven,” 
she told him. “Why did the county at¬ 
torney have to fly to McCall? It sounds 
terribly mysterious. I couldn’t get a word 
out of him.” 

“Can’t tell you now,” Martin said. 
“But you’ll know—quite soon, I think.” 

A few minutes later he set out on foot 
for Fred Wurst’s shop. He did not take 
the car or his dog because he wanted to 
attract as little notice as possible. 

The window on the alley was low to 
the ground. Martin broke a pane, turned 
the catch, raised the lower sash, and 
squeezed inside. He turned on the lights. 
The shop was bitter cold. When he 
touched a chisel his fingers stuck to it. 
There were shelves of tools and nails, 
piles of lumber on the beams overhead, 
window frames and old screens stacked 
against a wall, a workbench with vises, a 
church pew with a broken arm. The 
floor boards creaked as Martin hunted 
through cartons and along shelves for a 
lock. 

He had his back to the street windows 
when he heard the crunch of snow out¬ 
side. He turned, but whoever it was had 
been walking quickly and was gone. 
Martin went to the door, looked up and 
down the street and down the alley. No 
one in sight. It was quite dark. 


He returned to his search, hurrying 
now. He opened a drawer in the work¬ 
bench, and there on top lay a spring lock. 
He tried the key in it. The key turned. He 
dropped the lock into his overcoat 
pocket, left by the door, and walked 
quickly away. 

It was colder now that night had come 
on. There was a smell of wood smoke and 
somebody’s roast burning. As he came 
along past the Bellinghams' house he 
could see Mrs. Bellingham at her sink, 
peeling potatoes. The dining-room lights 
shone on Mr. Bellingham’s beak nose as 
he sat reading the paper. Martin had a 
sudden impulse to turn in and knock at 
their door. Instead, he hastened his pace 
as he approached the thick hedge along 
the alley. 

Then an arm gripped him round the 
neck, a hand slid into his pocket, and he 
was thrown to the sidewalk. Dazed and 
shaken, he picked himself up, brushed 
the snow and gravel from his coat and 
knees, found his hat under the hedge, 
and began to move painfully toward 
home. 

Mrs. Beekman looked up from the 
Courier as he came into the rectory. 
“They promise warmer weather for the 
end of the week,” she began. “ My word, 
what happened to your good trousers?” 

Martin grunted, went on to the study, 
and called Delia Smith. No answer. He 
passed quickly down the hall and out the 
front door before Mrs. Beekman knew 
what he was about. 

She called to him from the porch, 
“ Where are you going? It’s suppertime!” 

“I’ll be back,” he promised, and 
slammed the car door. When he reached 
the airport he found Delia Smith waiting 
in her car, and a couple of mechanics 
fooling with a plane in the hangar. The 
lights were on. The other person who 
should have been waiting was not there. 

“ Ken will come in from the northwest, 
with the wind this way,” Delia told him. 

Martin turned his eyes toward the hill 
northwest of the field, searching the sky 
for a moving light. A road crossed that 
hill. A plane coming in that way would 
be very low as it passed over the road. 

He released his brake, shot off the 
field and back onto the country road, 
turned left onto a gravel road and made 
for the hill. As he reached the bottom, 
the lights of the plane showed in the sky, 
floating toward him. He snapped off his 
headlights, shot upward, and saw the 
long, black car pulled in at the side. In 
an instant the plane would be directly 
over the road. He pressed his foot to the 
floor board, steered straight at the other 
car. The wheel caught his stomach, and 
there was a noise that was not part of 
the crash of the two cars. A blast. 

Suddenly the bushes came to life and 
men rushed at him. Sheriff Hunnicut’s 
voice bellowed, “You idiot! He might 
have blown your head off!” 

Martin couldn’t seem to form any 
words. He still had a tight grip on the 
wheel. 

“You’d better get out,” Hunnicut said 
gently. “You look green.” 

“I’m perfectly all right.” Martin let 
go the wheel and stepped out onto the 
slightly billowing ground. He walked 
unsteadily to where three deputies were 


putting handcuffs on Byron Crane. The 
rifle with which he had intended to 
disable Ken’s plane lay on the ground. 

“Can’t a man do a little hunting 
around here without rousing the whole 
county?” Crane demanded. 

“Depends on what you’re hunting,” 
the sheriff told him. 

“We were ready for him,” one of the 
deputies said. “You sure tore up that 
stretch of road. Reverend. We’ll send 
a wrecker for your car.” 

The sheriff’s car materialized from the 
brush and Martin got into it. Crane, 
in the back seat, between two deputies, 
remained silent on the ride to town. 

“How did you spot him. Reverend?” 
Hunnicut demanded, watching the road. 

“The key,” Martin said. “Mrs. Crane 
couldn’t get into her house when she 
came back from Bozeman. She thought 
she had the wrong key, but her husband 
had had the lock changed. I found the 
old lock in Fred Wurst’s shop, but Crane 
took it away from me.” 

They took the prisoner to the jail 
office and sat him under a green-shaded 
light. Sheriff Hunnicut said, “Let’s have 
the story, Crane.” 

But before Crane could speak, the 
door opened and Katherine Collins 
came in with Pat Lorimer. They were 
blue with cold and they must have been 
very tired, but they had the look of 
lighted Christmas trees. 

“What happened?” Pat demanded. 
“They say we were almost wrecked.” 

“Crane was going to try to cripple 
your engine or your landing gear with 
a rifle,” the sheriff told him. 

Katy stared at the prisoner. “It was 
you, that night on the train?” 

Crane smiled. “It was I.” 

“Pat told me he thought so. You shot 
the poor little man over some oil land. 
But how could any piece of land be 
worth all that risk?” 

It took a lot of prodding from the 
sheriff to get the story; Crane was not 
the sort of man to reveal readily the 
details of a defeat. Crane had met 
Emmons in Florida. Emmons had 
asked his advice on the sale of a piece of 
land. Crane and Hall had already rigged 
up High Line Lands for their own pur¬ 
poses. They purchased Emmons’ tract 
under that name, telling him it was a 
worthless bit of prairie. Emmons became 
suspicious, learned they were getting 
oil from his land, and wanted restitu¬ 
tion. He wrote letters, to no avail. Then 
he proposed a visit to Farrington, to 
talk things over. 

Hall and Crane became alarmed. 
They had erected a very interesting 
financial structure, still shaky on its 
pins but exceedingly promising. Losing 
the revenue from Emmons’ oil lands 
would have knocked the props out from 
under all their ventures. So they arranged 
the hunting trip. Hall would fly his 
plane into Pinetop, take the train to 
Moose Horn, and from a designated spot 
pick off Emmons with his rifle. Crane 
saw to it that Emmons’ clothing was 
distinctive—to aid Hall in locating him 
and to make the other hunters shun his 
company. It seemed safer to have Hall 
come in and shoot him than to have 
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Crane do the job; there might have been 
embarrassing evidence. 

However, Emmons became suspicious 
and frightened. He said he was going 
back to camp and spill the story about 
the land deal. Once he did that his 
death wouldn’t look accidental. So 
Crane shot him then and there, with a 
revolver. Emmons had sat down to tie 
his boot lace. He was bent over his foot 
and the bullet went through his head and 
lodged in his toe. 

Crane was frantic. A hunter isn’t 
likely to catch a stray rifle shot while 
sitting on the ground. There would 
surely be an investigation. 

The bullet had entered at the joint 
between toe and foot. Crane removed 
the slug with his knife, found the bones 
shattered. The wound looked exceed¬ 
ingly suspicious. He cut off the toe at 
the joint, thinking he could say Emmons 
had chopped off his own toe with an ax. 
When Hall arrived he pointed out that 
Emmons would be using an ax only 
around camp and certainly wouldn’t 
have left camp again to hunt after such 
an accident. Crane didn’t want to leave 
the toe there in the woods, so he 
dropped it into his duffel bag, where it 
remained until he returned to Farring¬ 
ton. 

They decided to fly the body out, but 
they were a long way from the plane 
at Pinetop, and Crane’s car was fifteen 
miles from camp. To walk to the car 
carrying Emmons would have been 
risky; the other hunters might have run 
into them. The safest bet seemed to be 
to put the body on the train at Moose 
Horn and ride to Pinetop. 

Hall remained on guard, Crane re¬ 
turned to camp, pretended anxiety when 
Emmons failed to appear for supper, 
went off ostensibly to look for him, and 
rejoined Hall. They flew the body over 
to the Sun River country, covered it 
with gravel, and returned to Pinetop. 
From there Crane started back to camp. 

ll flew back to Billings, found that 
Katy had arrived two days ahead of 
schedule. He was not worried until she 
told him she had seen a couple of men 
transporting a corpse on a train. He 
couldn’t ask her if she’d recognized him. 
All he could do was warn Crane by 
letter that they had been seen. He told 
Crane to listen to the Inland Empire 
News and when he heard a certain bit of 
information he would know that Miss 
Collins had left Billings. 

Some time during her visit Hall had 
spotted the tie clip in her handbag. He 
also saw that she had torn an item on a 
lost hunter from a newspaper. When 
she stopped in Farrington, Crane was 
ready for her, tried to kill her. They 
used the radio station to communicate 
again when Hall learned at the party in 
Great Falls that Martin had found the 
body. Crane used Warner’s car and 
planted the tire in Martin’s path. 
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“Alvin Warner still puzzles me,” 
Martin confessed. “Crane must have 
borrowed heavily from the bank, and 
Alvin was afraid he’d go to jail and be 
unable to pay off, but how did Alvin 
know Crane was a murderer?” 

Sheriff Hunnicut told one of the 
deputies to go and get Warner. 

“Why didn’t Mr. Crane kill me while 
I was in Mr. Beaver’s house?” Katy 
asked. “He knew I was there.” 

"He knew it,” the sheriff agreed. “But 
Crane’s policy in regard to you was 
elastic. He wasn’t killing unless he found 
it essential. His first plan was to prevent 
your seeing me and giving me tangible 
proof that someone had moved Emmons’ 
body—the tie clip. When he failed to 
kill you on the bridge, and days went by 
without Emmons’ body being dis¬ 
covered, and my office became less eager 
in the search, he reasoned that the whole 
case of Mr. Emmons might gradually 
fade out. But he didn’t want you in 
Farrington; you made him uneasy. 
He decided to get you out of town and 
also make you look like an adventuress 
and a thief. He phoned you, pretending 
to be the county attorney. When you 
had gone he entered Beaver’s house and 
took the wallet and ring. That would 
have been sufficient to make me forget 
you as anything but an unpleasant young 
woman, had not Emmons’ body been 
found. 

“Once the body was found, how¬ 
ever, you again became a valuable 
witness and he was anxious to know 
where you were. He kept track of Ken’s 
plane through C.A.A. in Billings—easy 
enough for a newspaperman.” 

The deputy came in with Alvin Warner. 
Alvin’s hands shook as he grasped the 
arms of a chair and let himself into it. 

“Mr. Warner,” Sheriff Hunnicut 
asked, “how did you know that Crane 
had killed this man Emmons?” 

Warner blinked. He said huskily, 
“Why, I didn’t know anything about it.” 

“Come on, Warner. You saw some¬ 
thing.” 

Martin had an inspiration. “It was 
the toe,” he suggested. “Mr. Warner 
must have seen it in Crane’s duffel bag." 

Alvin shuddered, gave up. “It was 
horrible,” he said. “I’ll never forget 
it.” 

“What were you looking for in the 
duffel bag?” 

“A bandage. I cut myself on a can 
opener.” 

Hunnicut asked him if he didn’t real¬ 
ize that he was aiding a murderer when 
he failed to report this important dis¬ 
covery. Alvin made excuses for himself, 
getting smaller and smaller, and finally 
admitted he was afraid the bank would 
lose all that Crane had borrowed if 
Crane went to jail. The collateral was a 
little thin. 

At that moment Mrs. Beekman 
arrived, bundled to the ears and bris¬ 
tling with curiosity. She saw Alvin sitting 
there and pounced on him. “So it was 
Mr. Warner!” 

“No, Beekie.” Martin looked toward 
Crane. 

“Oh. And how did that dreadful toe 
get in with the elk meat?” 



“Crane was too clever with the toe,” 
Martin observed. “He couldn’t burn 
it in his oil furnace. Garbage can didn’t 
seem safe. He hit on McDowell's locker 
at the dairy, unlikely to be opened until 
spring. He took their key off the board 
in the office along with his own, opened 
their locker, and inserted the toe in one 
of the meat packages. Mrs. Jerome 
didn’t examine the package, because 
it was already labeled. I presume Crane 
learned at the club from Dr. Cole that 
I had the toe, and he took it from our 
basement that same night.” 

“If you people are through amusing 
yourselves,” Crane said irritably, “I’ll 
call my lawyers.” 

“You can do your telephoning in the 
morning,” the sheriff told him. “Lock 
him up, Bert.” 

As Crane passed the county attorney 
he gave him a consoling pat on the 
shoulder. “You’ll learn a lot from this 
trial,” he said. 

“You’ll find, Mr. Crane,” Pat told 
him quietly, “that I’ve already learned 
enough to hang you.” 

Crane smiled and went along with his 
guards, still convinced, Martin felt sure, 
of the fundamental sanity of his posi¬ 
tion. A man should take what he wanted 
in this world. Get yours while the 
getting is good. If you don’t take it, 
someone else will. He was one of that 
ruthless and pessimistic breed who call 
themselves realists. Deliver us from 
realists, Martin thought, and he turned 
to the happier spectacle of Katy and 
Pat Lorimer. 

Katy was looking at the county 
attorney with a funny little smile. “Do 
you know when I was finally convinced 
that you weren’t a murderer?” 

“I wondered about that. When?” 

“About an hour after we took off this 
morning.” 

Lorimer turned red. “Katy, you 
devil.” 

“It was logical. No serious murderer 
would put himself at such a disadvan¬ 
tage.” 

“What happened? ” Martin demanded. 

“I was air sick.” Pat flushed more 
violently. “But, Katy, if you thought 
I was dangerous up to that point, why 
did you get on the plane with me?” 

“1 hoped all the time you were just 
you, and not a criminal.” 

“You took a pretty big risk. Miss 
Collins." 

“A politician’s wife must be willing to 
take risks, Mr. Lorimer.” She smiled 
up at him. 

“I’m very grateful to Mr. Crane.” 
Pat put an arm around Katy and looked 
down at her rumpled but shining hair. 

"That’s so!” Mrs. Beekman ex¬ 
claimed. “If it hadn’t been for that 
horrid Mr. Crane, Miss Collins would 
never have come to Farrington. I wonder 
if we could persuade Hattie to rent them 
her house on Plum Street?” 

“Hold on,” Martin begged. “No 
weddings till after Christmas, please. 
Meanwhile, shall we repair to the rectory 
for some hot coffee and a little light re¬ 
freshment? I haven’t had a thing to eat 
since lunch.” 

THE END ★★ 




AT LEAST Penfield’s shoe department was almost 
empty, and for that small comfort Dorothy was 
grateful. There were still evening slippers to buy for the 
tall, sullen girl at her side. 

“When we’re finished we’ll go down to the tearoom,’’ 
Dorothy said, trying to sound cheerful. 

“Tea?” Fern’s tone was insolent. 

Dorothy found herself praying wildly. It was ludi¬ 
crous, but the very success of her month-old marriage 
might depend upon a pair of dancing slippers for this 
hostile new stepdaughter of hers. 

The elderly clerk bowed with old-fashioned formality. 
“Slippers? For the young lady?” 

“Never mind me,” Fern said bitterly. “I just have to 
wear them. I don’t have to like them!” 

There was a twinkle in the clerk’s eyes, Dorothy 
thought. She, herself, could discover no twinkle in the 
situation. At the breakfast table Tom had said, “Take 
Fern down to Penfield's, Dorothy. A girl’s first formal 
dance demands a real ball gown with all the trimmings.” 
Brushing aside Fern’s plan to shop with a girl-friend, he 
had added, “I want my two girls to be good friends.” 

Friends! Dorothy smiled wryly. Fern had acted like 
her prisoner, especially after Dorothy had vetoed the 
sophisticated black velvet gown which Fern had set her 
heart on, and the elbow-length sequined gloves. Diplo¬ 
matically she had guided the child to a youthful taffeta, 
and demure white gloves. But Fern had been openly sulky. 
“Perhaps,” she had said, “you think I should wear the 
gold locket 1 got when I was six?” 

Tom could understand anything, Dorothy knew, but 
an open break between his wife and his daughter. She 
said only, “I was going to offer you my aquamarine 
pendant.” But the shoe department, she knew, was going 
to bring the grueling afternoon to a climax, and she 
braced herself when the clerk returned with a pair of satin 
ballet slippers. 

“No, no!” Fern cried. “Those are like the flats I wear 
every day! I want sandals, with high, high heels!” 

That morning, after Fern had gone to school, Tom 
had said, “Don’t let her buy silly things, Dorothy. Don’t 
let her make a fool of herself.” Remembering, Dorothy 


“ They're just what 1 want!” Fern cried 


said now, “Won't such high heels make you too tall?” 

Fern laughed. “Poor Dorothy! Were you a wall¬ 
flower because you were taller than the boys?” 

“Dear heaven,” Dorothy whispered to herself, “help 
me through the next half-hour! ” In the silence she thought 
she heard the clerk murmur, “Amen! ” Her eyes flew open 
in astonishment, but matter-of-factly he was saying to 
Fern, “Let me show you some sandals.” 

They were outrageous things he fetched back—a whiff 
of rhinestone-encrusted straps, slender four-inch heels. 

“They’re just what I want!” Fern cried. 

She stood up when the sandals were on her feet. Then 
she teetered, like a child on stilts, and abruptly sat down. 

There was a twinkle in the old clerk’s eyes, Dorothy 
saw. He actually winked at her! Then he bowed, offering 
his arm to Fern. “May I have the honor of this dance?” 

He pulled the surprised girl to her feet. Humming a 
half-forgotten tune, he swung her into a waltz. Twice 
Fern stumbled as she turned her ankle. The third time she 
would have fallen except that she frantically grabbed the 
clerk’s arm. 

“Get them off! ” She hid her scarlet face in the job of 
bending to get into her own moccasins. In a low voice she 
mumbled, “I’ll take the ballet slippers.” 

Such a child she was, Dorothy thought, and so terribly 
embarrassed. “You go down to the tearoom,” she of¬ 
fered by way of rescue. “Find us a table.” 

The girl stamped each foot, as if she needed to know 
that her own flat soles were under her again. Halfway to 
the door she paused. “Thanks for the aquamarine pend¬ 
ant, Dorothy. And it’s—it’s a pretty dress.” 

The old clerk was smiling. “I had five, myself. One of 
them was always that age, seems to me. And what they 
taught me is: Let ’em learn their lessons the hard way. 
But see that they don’t get hurt.” 

He fetched Dorothy her package and her change. He 
bowed. “1 hope she dances every dance,” he said. 
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Better than a green thumb . . . Floragardes 
show you exactly when to water your plants, by 
means of indicator stripes which are pink when 
there is sufficient soil-moisture, turn blue as the 
soil dries. Inconspicuous (only 1*4 inches shows 
above the soil) but vigilant plant guardians. 
Seven for $1.00; postpaid. Walter Drake, AM 
Drake Building, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Colorful Easter outfits ... to paint on the 
Peter Rabbit clan; fun to do and not beyond 
your child’s artistic abilities. Set includes 6 white 
plaster forms, a palette with paints and brush, 
coloring directions, a bottle of glaze that's ap¬ 
plied over the painted surface. They’re charming 
wall plaques when finished. Postpaid, $1.25. 
Downs and Company, Dept. 2325, Evanston, Ill. 



Trouble-shooter ... for emergency night re¬ 
pairs, this portable floodlight that plugs into the 
cigarette lighter of your car has a 12-foot exten¬ 
sion cord. Magnetized metal base holds light 
onto car body, leaves both hands free to work. 
Added safety feature is the crimson light guard 
which shines a warning to oncoming cars. Ppd., 
$3.95. Mail-Mart, Box 145, Upper Darby, Pa. 


Handy as a third arm . . . this well-built 
telephone shelf; holds directory, memo pad, 
and telephone where they’re easiest to reach. 
Equally useful as a bedside shelf, as a kitchen 
extra. Measures 11 by 8(4 inches; 2 l A inches 
between shelves. Ivory, red, green, white, gray, 
or brown, $3.25; unpainted, $2.80; ppd. Maymac, 
Dept. AM, 79 W. Grand St., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


A reigning fashion . . . these rain boots that 
have your initials or first name branded on the 
cuff. Can be worn over any shoe, since there is 
no heel in the boot. Made of pure latex rubber, 
they’re black lined in red, have safety-tread sole, 
and come in zippered plastic case. Sizes 4 to 
10*4; $2.75 postpaid. Personal Greeting Co., 
10 E. 44th St., Dept. 3S, New York 17, N.Y. 





















A shopping guide of 
mail-order specialties 


Buy ways 


by MARY ROGERS 



A close shave . . . with barbershop comfort 
is yours when blades are conditioned with the 
Blade Master. The rotary motion of the 32 hon¬ 
ing surfaces inside the Blade Master sharpens 
and smooths both sides of both edges in a single 
operation. One blade, so cared for, gives weeks 
of shaving pleasure. Postpaid, $2.50. Jaybar, 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, New York. 


It’s Howdy Doody time ... on TV, on 

radio, and now on the wrists of the younger gen¬ 
eration. Here’s an exciting watch for any child: 
the famous puppet’s face decorates the dial, his 
eyes move as the hands turn. Guaranteed Swiss 
movement, chromium case, unbreakable crystal, 
luminous dial. For girls, $8.75; for boys, $7.65; 
ppd. Jore, 78 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 



Some tomato! . . . Holds a full bottle of cat¬ 
sup, dispenses it in a controlled flow that does 
away with the “too little too late” or “too much 
too soon” action of the narrow-necked catsup 
bottle. Called the Squeezit, it’s made of an un¬ 
breakable, pliable, bright red plastic. To fill, re¬ 
move green leaf top. Ppd., $1.25. Merrill Ann 
Creations, 100 Warren St., New York 7, N.Y. 


At home or abroad . . . you’ll use these 
transparent plastic clothes protectors. There’s 
a shirt or lingerie saver, 18 x 10 x 2 inches, 2 
for $1.25. Shoe savers, 9 x 15-inch drawstring 
bags, 2 pair for $1.50. Suit saver, 27 x 39 
inches with extra wide front flap opening, $1.50. 
Ideal for closet or car. Postpaid. Lysanda Sales, 
138 Middle Neck Rd„ Great Neck, N.Y. 


Prepared your income tax? . . . The 

Streamlined Checkbook will save you time and 
headaches next year. It keeps a daily, monthly, 
and yearly accounting of all income and ex¬ 
penditures and is the simplest way of sticking to 
a budget we’ve ever found. A real help in family- 
finance management. Ppd., $1.50. Kettle Cove 
Industries, 104 Summer St., Manchester, Mass. 


Merchandise on these pages may be purchased from the firms listed. No C.O.D.’s, 
please; send check or money order. Stores (except those selling personalized items) 
agree to refund full price of merchandise returned within ten days. 
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Merrill Arm Creations 
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MEET THE FAMILY 


Since you happen to be a member of it, you 
might like to know something about the rest of 
The American Magazine Family of readers— 
its size, character, and reputation. 

Maybe you never thought of a magazine as 
having a “family,” but this magazine, like a lodge 
or club, finds its most loyal supporters among 
hometown people who believe in its basic char¬ 
acter and purpose. You folks who read The 
American Magazine regularly constitute our 
family of readers, and every month this magazine 
goes into more than 2,500,000 homes like yours 
where over 9,000,000 Americans share a common 
interest in its editorial character and policy. If 
they didn’t believe in it, they wouldn’t read it. 

★ ★ ★ 

Of course, no magazine can please everybody. 
The American Magazine will give little or no 
satisfaction to those who crave sensational 
stories or articles suitable for adults only. In¬ 
stead, during the years that Sumner Blossom 
has edited The American Magazine, he has 
insisted that it be published as an interesting, 
entertaining, .helpful magazine for the entire 
family. In other words, this magazine has a 
clearly defined, sound purpose and is edited in 
accordance with very definite principles. 

Because we like to know the kind of people 
who are attracted by such a policy, we frequently 
make surveys of our readers. We find, for ex¬ 
ample, that in the average home The American 
Magazine is read by parents and young people 
alike—by at least three members of the average 
family group. In our total family audience there 
are over 3,000,000 men, over 3,000,000 women, 
and nearly 3,000,000 children under 15 years of 


age—a great group of solid American citizens. 

Because the character of a magazine indicates 
the character of its audience, you will not be sur¬ 
prised to learn that our family of readers is a 
prosperous, substantial, and trustworthy family. 

The American Magazine readers are not the 
wealthiest people in the United States, but they 
do earn 38 per cent greater income than the 
average for the nation. A recent survey indicates 
that four out of five of our readers have estab¬ 
lished a local reputation for paying their bills 
promptly. Clearly, our family of readers has a 
real sense of. personal responsibility. By and 
large, our readers are leaders. 

* * * 

People who have such a sense of personal re¬ 
sponsibility usually participate in community 
affairs and help build better hometowns. We are 
particularly proud to report that two out of three 
adult members of The American Magazine fam¬ 
ily belong to some local civic or fraternal group. 
Furthermore, one out of three has held some of¬ 
ficial position in these useful organizations. Best 
of all, about 90 per cent are church-going people. 


You and the other millions of readers may not 
personally know each other, but you share the 
same faith in wholesome fundamental principles. 
Millions of people so banded together offer a 
positive force for good. 

That’s why we of The American Magazine 
see in you, our readers, the hope of the nation. 
That’s why we believe that your faith in your 
family, your home, and your community will give 
you the courage to keep this nation strong. 


PUBLISHER 
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taste better! 


... because it’s the best-tasting whiskey in ages 


N. Y. 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. COPYRIGHT 1951, SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK, 



why bo ? 

HERE’S YOUNGER- LOOKING, LASTING HAIR COLOR ...IN MERE MINUTES! 


WHY TOLERATE THE GRAY STRANDS that so often say "old”? In just minutes, 
ROUX COLOR SHAMPOO colors every visible gray or dull hair—brings you 
radiant, younger-looking haircolor again! And whether you’d match your natural 
shade or change it, make it lighter or darker, Roux treatments mean lasting color, 
natural-looking color, with no flat, painted look. Visit your beauty salon for this 
quick-acting, low-cost way to lovelier haircolor! 

EASY AS 1-2-3 THIS "SHAMPOO” WAY! 

1. Coloring 
mixture poured 

tie—o FINGER 
application. 

PROFESSIONAL COLORISTS USE MORE ROUX THAN ALL OTHER COLORINGS COMBINED 




COLOR 

SHAMPOO 

Use according to directions. 

FREE! "You and Your Haircolor,” an interesting 
booklet on haireoloring. Write ROUX, Box No. 
88, Triboro Station, New York 35, N. Y. 



